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GERMANY SELF-CONVICTED 


By Dr. HernricH KANNER* 





(Translated from the German by Harriet B. Boas) 


An Austrian publicist’s scathing analysis of the “ Memoirs” 
of Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, Admiral von Tirpitz, and Dr. 
Helfferich—Their books contradicted by secret State documents, 
which Karl Kautsky edited—Revelation of the part played by 
the Kaiser’s Government in starting the war 


Introduction by Frank Bohn, Ph. D. 


After the formation of the permanent Govern- 
ment of Germany in 1919, Karl Kautsky was as- 
signed the important work of examining the docu- 
mentary materials hidden away in the files of 
the Ministries of State and of War. No better 
man could have been chosen for this important 
task, for, whatever criticisms may be made of the 
venerable Socialist scholar, his record for truth- 
fulness and careful work stands unimpeached. His 
labors among the documents have given us four 
volumes of reprints, in which everything of real 
importance has been included. The entire story 
of the actual beginning of the war is told by 
these documents in a manner to make the most 
“ dry-as-dust ” Teufelsdroekh in the world catch 
his breath. So far as I know, no proper examina- 
tion of these documents has been published in 
the United States: hence we are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Heinrich Kanner, and to the translator, 
Mrs. Harriet B. Boas, for the most exceptional 
piece of work which is now placed before us. 


Dr. Kanner’s work is invaluable for three rea- 
sons. First, for its compactness: Dr. Kanner has 
a happy faculty of always putting his pen-point 
upon just the sentence or two which do the ser- 
vice of a full page or two in the way of a quota- 
tion. Second, he has so arranged his materials 
that the full dramatic effects of those stupendous 
days from June to August, 1914, are strikingly 
reproduced. Third, Dr. Kanner’s sense of pro- 
portion is such that his short work becomes 
much more than a résumé of the documents. His 
materials are so placed that sound conclusions 
are perfectly evident from the contents. And in 
no scientific work is just this fine sense of pro- 
portion so necessary as in the writing of history 
from the original documents. Without this rare 
quality, history may be very good as literature, 
but it is not science. One lays down this par- 
ticular manuscript, however, so satisfactory as 
history, with a longing that to the history a bit 
of literature might be added. Kautsky and Kan- 
ner have wrought well. Now for a Carlyle, rein- 
carnated and disillusioned, with style enriched, 
and with modern Germany and her Kaiser as 
theme, to undo for us his “Heroes and Hero- 


worship.” We might be edified, too, were his 
“French Revolution” brought down to date. For 
one of the basic facts of our time is that the 
people of France, after their achievement of the 
great historical task of driving the Bourbons out 
of their own country, have now been wounded 
almost unto national death in completing that 
task by driving the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs 
out of Germany and Austria. 

What Germany has needed, and still needs— 
what the German people have been starving for 
through seventy-five years—is a group of men and 
women gifted with courage and sound knowledge, 
who would tell the nation the whole truth about 
itself and its recent part in European civilization. 
The present-day German leaders are weak-minded 
and drifting nobodies. How well. we remember 
the first editorial, clarion-like in its eloquence, 
with which Hans Schlieben introduced Die Freie 
Zeitung in April, 1917. But “one swallow does 
not make a Summer,” and Hans Schlieben proved 
to be incapable of carrying a nation of seventy 
million people upon his back. 

Here and there in Germany, notably in Berlin, 
are small groups of honest and sensible persons 
who are trying to find the way for their groping 
country. But Germany needs at least twelve major 
prophets and twelve hundred of the second de- 
gree in order to call to repentance so great a 
host of sinners so long lost. We are willing to be 





*Dr. Heinrich Kanner, the author of the 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Die Neuesten Geschichtsliigen ’’ 
(‘‘ The Newest Historical Lies ’’), here translated 
for CURRENT History, is a distinguished Austrian 
journalist, who was formerly editor of Die Zeit, 
an opposition Vienna paper which was _ sup- 
pressed by the Austrian Government in 1917. 
In that journal he had carried on for many 
years a vigorous campaign against the incom- 
petence of the Austrian Government, and during 
the war he was subjected to the inevitable per- 
secutions which are the lot of the opposition in 
such periods. An Austrian Maximilian Harden, 
he denounced the war from every angle, with the 
result that his paper was suppressed and he 
was forced to exile himself in Switzerland. He 
is now back in Vienna. His remarkable book, 
‘* Kaiserliche Katastrophen-Politik ”’ (‘‘ The 
Disastrous Policy of the Empire’’), was _ re- 
viewed not long ago in‘the columns of The 
London Times. 
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nourished somewhat on hope, however slender. 
Perhaps Dr. Kanner foreshadows the fulfillment 
of such a hope. A belated philosophical pacifism 
is not enough. The men who are to save Ger- 
many and Europe must put on the armor of the 
Lord and give blow for blow. 


Germany will not be saved, and Europe and 
the world will not be freed, until the German 
people experience a moral revolution. This revo- 
jution must strike deep into the heart and the 
inner mind of the individual. Only so can it 
reach at last the very roots of the national con- 
sciousness. At the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference, Briand declared that Germany, though 
physically disarmed, had “not yet been morally 
disarmed.” Briand was right. Germany will not 
be morally disarmed until the mind of the entire 
German Nation has been thoroughly revolution- 
ized by some real knowledge of European his- 
tory since the French Revolution, and particularly 
concerning the events leading up to the World 
War. That resounding text, “ You shall know 
the truth and the truth will make you free,” has 
never before had, during nineteen hundred years, 
so striking an exemplification. 

Not only the German people have need to study 
the documents discovered to the world by Kautsky 
and analyzed by Kanner. Two elements or “ move- 
ments” outside of Germany are in the same case 
—the Bolsheviki, on the one hand, and the 
heterogeneous mass of intellectuals who still advo- 
cate the Bolshevist cause in Great Britain and 
America, on the other. These elements have never 
yet given over their wholly unsound conception 
that profit-seeking in all lands was the real cause 
of the war. Dr. Kanner’s work would seem to 
make it unnecessary, once and for all time, to 
continue this hitherto fruitless argument against 
so monstrous and dangerous a perversion of the 
facts. The primary cause of the war was sup- 
posed by these political philosophers to be strife 
over markets, investment colonies, and sources of 
raw materials. When diplomacy failed, the army 
took its place. Unfortunately, we live in a world 
where some 40 per cent. of humanity are morons, 
and 50 per cent. more are totally incapable of 


HE war propaganda, which in the 
other warring countries has long 
since become mute, is being con- 

tinued with increased zest by the German 
statesmen concerned in the outbreak of the 
war. They do not leave to the subordi- 
nate aids, official “ press leaders,” oblig- 
ing writers and dependent journalists who 
were their public advocates, the journal- 
istic or literary advocacy of their cause. 
They appear before the public in person, 


in books to which they give the semblance - 


of memoirs. in order to continue, with the 
effective means of their own official au- 
thority, the work.of misleading the Ger- 
man people. They have apparently 


putting two and two together in the field of inter- 
national politics. This explains why the political 
philosophers have enjoyed such a vogue and 
addled the heads of several millions who wished 
to be so addled. 

The great war was not a commercial quarrel. 
The great war was a junker war of conquest, 
organized and led by a class of medieval barons 
to whom the German capitalists and workers were 
alike enslaved. Yet a dozen more or less in- 
fluential dailies and weeklies in Great Britain 
and the United States still go on “ discovering 
documents” to support the theory that everybody, 
or everybody but Germany, was to blame. Hardly 
a month passes but some “ discovery” throws new 
light on the cleverly planned conspiracy of Bel- 
gium and France, or Belgium and Britain, to in- 
vade and parcel out Germany. From the Bolshe- 
vist leaders we may expect neither sense nor hon- 
est nonsense in this business. They have carried 
their propaganda of offense and defense to a de- 
gree of intellectual and moral perversion equal 
to that of the German Foreign Office of 1914. 

It is now, however, high time for our anti-war, 
anti-peace, anti-Wilson, anti-British, anti-French, 
anti-everything intelligentsia to lift the scales 
from their eyes. There were more than a few 
militarists in France. There were, no doubt, some 
professional soldiers in all the armies who craved 
any pretext at all for war. These can be quoted 
and requoted, but any one reasonably familiar with 
British and French opinion in 1914 knows that no 
governmental clique in either of those countries 
could possibly have won the support of the work- 
ing people, organized or unorganized, or even a 
majority of their business and intellectual classes, 
in the declaration and corduct of an offensive 
war against Germany. That is half tne story. 
The other half—the positive and conclusive half— 
has-now been told to the world by the German 
documents. To such among us as do not use the 
German language, or have not access to the re- 
prints, or have not the time to crack four volumes 
of documentary shells in order to discover the 
hundred and one kernels that lie within, the 
work here presented is valuable beyond descrip- 
tion. 


stripped off their last vestige of timidity 
before official secrecy, a timidity which 
ordinarily seals the German official’s lips 
all his life. I refer particularly to Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann Hollweg, to Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs von Jagow, to the State 
Secretary of the Navy, Herr von Tirpitz, 
and to the State Secretary of Finance and 
Vice Chancellor, Dr. Helfferich. 

During five difficult years of war the 
entire world demanded, hoped for, longed 
for the opening of the German archives 
and official documents about the causes of 
the war’s outbreak. Meanwhile, Germany’s 
adversaries—England, France, Russia, Bel- 
gium and Serbia—presented their official 














material for the judgment of public opin- 
ion. After these five years of futile wait- 
ing for the German official documents, the 
German statesmen stepped forward in per- 
son, in the Spring of 1919, and offered to 
the world, in place of a collection of dead 
official documents, living books which had 
more effect than any collection of official 
documents, because they related the facts 
in continuity and provided the events, 
which the writers had themselves created, 
with a commentary that seemed authentic, 
because emanating from the participants 
themselves. Here, then, we have four books 
of reminiscences by German statesmen 
which brilliantly justify the conduct of the 
German statesmen during the days of the 
war’s outbreak and authoritatively refute 
all the accusatory material which the 
enemy’s official documents have brought 
up against them. 

At the close of 1919, however, very dif- 
ferent official documents appeared; the 
Germans’ own collection of official re- 
ports, as well as those of the Austro-Hun- 
garian statesmen—all of the period of the 
war’s outbreak; testimony published by 
their successors, testimony whose power of 
proof ranks higher than that of any of the 
authoritative, self-justifying writings of 
the most exalted statesmen. And these 
documents testify against their originators 
themselves, and against the memoirs. 
They are not substitutes, painted in -agree- 
able colors; they are the official reports 
themselves, which testify against the sub- 
stitutes, even though their language does 
not flow as fluently as does that of the 
memoirs. But we must penetrate the 
meaning of this language; we must free it 
from its ponderousness ; we must compare 
it with that of the memoirs, if we wish at 
last to know the long-searched-for truth 
about the causes of the outbreak of the 
World War, a truth which the German peo- 
ple cannot evade perpetually, a_ truth 
which should never have been withheld 
from them. 

The fundamental ideas underlying the 
war books of the German statesmen— 
ideas which they wish to substantiate with 
every new proof and with every argument 
they can marshal—may be reduced to 
three theses, formulated thus: 

1. The German Government did not know of 


the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia before 
that ultimatum was delivered. 
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2. The German Government, during the critical 
twelve days which followed the ultimatum, urged 
moderation upon Vienna, and even went to the 
utmost limits of the permissible in exercising this 
pressure. 

3. The Germans were attacked by Russia, Eng- 
land and France, who had premeditated, provoked 
and thrust upon them (the German’ Government 
and Nation) this war. 

These assertions are now finally and for 
all time disproved and overthrown by the 
actual official documents of the Berlin and 
Vienna war Governments. The proof fol- 
lows: 

I. PREPARATION OF THE ULTIMATUM 


The Berlin Government of Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg was not, as it later pre- 
tended to the other powers, as much sur- 
prised by the Vienna Government’s ulti- 
matum in July, 1914, as it had been under 
Biilow in October, 1909, by the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia. Of that annexation the 
Berlin Government learned only simulta- 
neously with the other powers, and had not 
in any way or manner co-operated in its 
preparation, as is now shown by the Red 
Book of Count Aerenthal, by all utterances 
of the participants, and, lastly, also by a 
letter of Emperor William II. to the Czar, 
Jan. 8, 1909.* 

That the Vienna Government, however, 
after the murderous act at Serajevo, on 
June 28, 1914, intended to take decisive 
action, the Berlin Government learned as 
early as July 2, 1914, from a report (dated 
June 30) transmitted by its Ambassador at 
Vienna, Herr von Tschirsky, who stated 
that Austria-Hungary wished, once and for 
all, “to have a thorough reckoning with 
the Serbs.”+ In a conversation with Em- 
peror Franz Josef on July 2, Herr von 
Tschirsky stated flatly “that Germany 
would be found standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the monarchy” when the 
latter’s life interests were at stake. The 
decision as to when and where such life 
interests existed would have to be left to 
Austria itself. 

Here was something worth hearing! A 





*** Letters of William II. to the Czar, 1894- 
1914,’’ edited by Professor Dr. Walter Goetze, 
page 241. 

7‘‘The German Documents Relating to the 
Outbreak of the War,’’ a complete collection of 
the official legal documents compiled by Karl 
Kautzky, and published by Count Max Mont- 
gelas and Professor Walter Schiicking, Char- 
lottenburg, 1919, in four volumes. Referred to 
in the following pages as ‘‘ The German Do~11- 
ments,’’ or more briefly, ‘‘ Doe.”’ 

¢The German Documents, No. 11. 
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plete accord with our old and tried friendship and our 
pledges of alliance, standing faithfully by your side. 
To repeat this to you at this time is for me a happy 
duty.” + 
Thus Germany evidently gave up the idea of any inter- 
ference with the selection of the means to be eventually 
employed. This attitude was later maintained by the 
Kaiser in his intimate marginal notes on the reports of 
his diplomats, and by the high authorities of the Berlin 
Government, in their negotiations with the other powers 
during the critical days, as well as later in their number- 
less speeches and writings in 
their own defense through- 
out the entire war. The 
same viewpoint was defined 
by Herr von Bethmann in 
VON ener ie 7 the Bundesrat session of Aug. 
German Ambassador to Aus- ia : 7 1, 1914, as the expression 
ne ee ee 3 of a thirty years’ tradition. 
When Austria-Hungary in- 
— : formed him that it was com- 
co-operation under suchone- fe ' “ pelled t/. * step in.’ he had 


sided conditions, a kind of : y answered: “ Concerning 
lion’s pact to its (Austria’s) 7. gar what you have to do, we do 
advantage, under which - not arrogate unto ourselves 
Austria could undertake >: any judgment—that is not 


what it wished, but the other > our affair. But it is self- 
party was obligated at the 62 understood that if the alli- 
outset to follow blindly in ance is involved, we stand 


acti : KARL KAUTSKY , 
Austria’s footsteps — that G.iman Socialist leader who ‘aithfully by your side.” 


was entirely to Franz Josef’s published State documents ‘That was a “ Blanket Power 
taste. When, in his own watiag. in % — 
letter of the same day to Sen's régime gis, familiar, German _pro- 
Emperor William II., which this letter. 
7 : tDoc., Nos. oe a 26. 
was presented to the Emperor with a memorandum of tDoc.. No. 
Berchtold on July 5, he boldly proclaimed, in very plain 
words, an explanation of the “ isolation and diminution 
of Serbia” as a program of his Government, and de- 
manded nothing less than that Serbia, “as a political 
power in the Balkans, should be eliminated,”t he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the German Emperor, as 
well as the Imperial Chancellor—quite in accord with 
Herr von Tschirsky’s idea—assent to his suggestion with- 
out hesitation. “ His Majesty ”—so the German Chan- 
cellor telegraphed to Tschirsky on July 6—“ could 
naturally not assume any definite position toward the 
pending questions between Austria-Hungary and that 
country (Serbia), as these questions were not within his 
jurisdiction. Emperor Franz Josef could, however, de- 
pend upon it that his Majesty, in harmony with his duties 
as an ally and the ties of long friendship. would stand 
faithfully at Austria-Hungary’s side.” William II. him- 
self wrote on July 14 to Franz Josef:* “In the hour 


: : COUNT BERCHTOLD 
of trial, also, you will find me and my empire in com- seein Sein 
Minister who sent the fatal 
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of Attorney,” an expressionwhich the Bavarian Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Herr von Schoen,employed in his report of 
July 18, 1914, to his Government.§ 

Herr von Jagow’s assertion in his defensive writings 
that he had reserved for himself, “to a certain degree, 
the control” of any action to be taken by Austria-Hun- 
gary, is therefore not true, and just as untrue is his state- 


ment that ‘ 


praises himself on the score 
that he “did not explicitly 
sanction” the ultimatum 
(when that is the very effect 
a franchise has). Herr von 
Bethmann, to support this 
statement, says: “From an 
ultimatum which had been 
definitely and clearly 
agreed to, as to contents and 
form, we would not have 
succeeded in freeing our- 
selves, nor would we have 
been able to carry out the 
entire mediation work which 
we actually transacted.” But 
did he free himself from the 
not clearly and definitely 
accepted ultimatum? Did he 


*Von Jagow: ‘‘ Causes and 
Outbreak of the World War,”’ 
pages 103-4. 

*+Von Bethmann Holweg: ‘‘Ob- 
servations on the World War,’’ 
Page 138. 

§Doc., Addenda W. No. 2. 





GOTTLIEB VON JAGOW 
German Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs during the war 


‘there can therefore be no question about a 
carte blanche,”* and his denial that his Government 
“had issued a franchise for the Ballplatz.”+ 
surd when Herr von Bethmann, in the same breath, 





It is ab- 





DR. VON BETHMANN 
HOLLWEG 
German Chancellor, head of 
the Government under the 
Kaiser during the war 


not, on the contrary, clutch 
and hold fast to it until the 
last, as the Quaker clings to 
his Bible text? Did he pro- 
pose to Austria-Hungary the 
slightest change, however 
insignificant, after its re- 
lease? Did he not bark 
away, like a watchdog, to 
drive off the other great 
powers when, in the first 
days following the ultimatum, they demanded that it be 
moderated? And when did his intermediary activities 
begin? Only when the other powers, realizing the fruit- 
lessness of such undertakings, had relinquished the 
making of any change in the ultimatum, and had made 
other conciliatory propositions, the contents and form of 
the wretched ultimatum as a result remaining untouched. 

How untrue, and knowingly untrue, is the subsequent 
exposition of Herr von Bethmann and Herr von Jagow 
is proved by a comparison of their defensive writings 
appearing after the war was lost with that of their com- 
pilation, the official German White Book, which ap- 
peared before the end, when they were certain of victory. 
In this they said, and quite correctly, because at that 
time they desired to prove their political insight: “We 
left to Austria an absolutely free hand in its action 
against Serbia.”* That was the actual basis of their 
abject acceptance of the formula of Emperor Franz Josef 
and the thirty-year-old alliance tradition, which Herr von 
Bethmann certainly so interpreted in the Bundesrat on 
Aug. 1, 1914, but which he seems to have completely 
forgotten in his writings after the war. 


*Memorial (of the German Government) presented to the Ger- 
man Reichstag Aug. 3, 1914. In ‘‘ Legal Documents Relating to 
the Outbreak of the War, 1914.’ 
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According to this formula* of com- 
petency the Vienna Government need have 
said as little to the Berlin Government 
about the ultimatum up to the time of its 
presentation to Serbia, as it did to the 
other powers. This is exactly the way the 
3erlin Government represented the case, 
but it is not true. The Vienna Govern- 
ment, over-riding the formula, informed 
the German Government step by step of its 
‘intentions, and voluntarily presented this 
possibility through the Imperial Ambas- 
sador in Berlin on July 9,+ while the 
Berlin Government, on its side, obeying 
slavishly this formula, which had been 
purposely designed to emasculate respon- 
sibility, refrained from every criticism, 
and supported, strengthened and inspired 
the Vienna Government with good coun- 
sels and urged it on in the execution of 
its insane plans. 


Let us follow the events. On July 7 
there took place in Vienna the first joint 
Ministers’ Council regarding the Serbian 
matter. This part of the program was con- 
cealed from the entire public. But the 
German Ambassador in Vienna, Herr von 
Tschirsky, learned of what had taken 
place, of the mood and temper displayed, 
and how Count Tisza had repeatedly op- 
posed the plans of Count Berchtold, and 
he reported on all this (July 8) to the 
Berlin Government. In this report he re- 
vealed to the Berlin Government the disin- 
genuous ultimatum plan of Count Berch- 
told, exactly as it was later carried out; 
namely, that Count Berchtold intended “ so 
to arrange the Serbian demands” that 
“their acceptance should appear impos- 
sible."t This fine project Count von 
Tschirsky heard from the lips of Count 
Berchtold himself. 

Two days later, on July 10,Count Berch- 
told informs Herr von Tschirsky of what 
took place at his audience of July 9 with 
Emperor Franz Josef, and Herr von 
Tschirsky reports on this immediately to 
Berlin. Count Berchtold outlines to 
Tschirsky the demands which he intends 
to make of Serbia, in about the same form 





*Memorial (of the German Government) pre- 
sented to the German Reichstag Aug. 3, 1914. 
In ‘‘ Legal Documents Relating to the Outbreak 
of the War, 1914.’’ 
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in which he later actually presented them 
in the ultimatum, together with the forty- 
eight-hour gallows reprieve. He “ is still 
pondering,” reports Berchtold toTschirsky, 
“upon what demands can be formulated 
which would make an acceptance by Serbia 
completely impossible”! “ Berchtold,” 
reports Tschirsky further, “would very 
much like to know what they think about 
this in Berlin.”* 

Now, as long as Berchtold asked for ad- 
vice, the Berlin Government would have 
had the best opportunity (without expos- 
ing itself to the blame of interference from 
its ally) to do that of which it later 
boasted, and what its duty was to do— 
to effect a moderating influence upon 
Vienna. But what does the Berlin Govern- 
ment do? It is more papal than the Pope. 
It refuses to give Count Berchtold the 
counsel he begged for. Herr von Jagow 
telegraphs to Herr von Tschirsky on July 
11: ‘“ We can assume no position of any 
kind with regard to the demands upon 
Serbia, as this is Austria’s business.” And 
then he makes the suggestion to Count 
Berchtold to publish, simultaneously with 
the ultimatum (Herr von Jagow is the first 
so to name it at this time) a collection of 
material about the Greater Serbian move- 
ment, a suggestion which Count Berchtold 
later obeyed with the so-called “ dossier.” + 
So Herr von Jagow began, already at this 
early date, to collaborate in the war plot 


6 


which Berchtold initiated—only in a’ 


subordinate position, to be sure, as handy- 
man of Berchtold—refraining from all at- 
tempts to exert influence on the vital ques- 
tion, but eager in trying to assume the 
success of the Berchtold plan by the most 
submissive kind of stage-management 
propositions. 

On July 14 Count Tisza looks up Herr 
von Tschirsky immediately after a talk 
with Berchtold, informs him that he 
(Tisza) is now also converted to Berch- 
told’s war plan, that the note to Serbia is 
to be decided upon in the Council of 
Ministers on Sunday the 19th, but is to 
be delivered in Belgrade only after Poin- 
caré’s departure from Kronstadt, which 
departure, as Tisza mistakenly believes, is 
to take place on the 25th. “ The note,” 
Count Tisza further informs Herr von 
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Tschirsky, “ will be so drawn up as prac- 
tically to exclude its being accepted.” All 
this Tschirsky immediately transmits to 


Berlin.* Berlin’ swallows it whole in 
silence. Immediately after Tisza’s visit, 
Count Berchtold sends for Herr von 


Tschirsky, in order to inform the latter 
that Count Tisza, “in satisfactory manner,” 
has assented to Berchtold’s plan “ and has 
even brought into it an additional severity 
in some points.” Of this also Tschirsky at 
once gives an accurate report to Berlin.+ 
Berlin also swallows whole and in silence 
this “ satisfactory communication.” To im- 
patient Berlin, Count Berchtold actually 
apologizes through Herr von Tschirsky 
that “it is Poincaré’s presence in St. 
Petersburg which is accountable for the 
postponement of the presentation of the 
note in Belgrade.” 

On July 17 the Botschaftsrat (Ambas- 
sadorial Counsel) of the German Embassy 
in Vienna, Prince Stolberg, conveys to the 
German Chancellor a_ statement based 
upon a communication of Count Berch- 
told’s, that the presentation of the note in 
Belgrade would take place on Thursday, 
July 23, in the afternoon; that Berchtola 
“hoped ” that Serbia would not accept the 
note, “ as a mere diplomatic success in this 
country [Austria-Hungary] would again 
give rise to a slack, lukewarm mood and 
spirit."t{ On July 18 Prince Stolberg 
writes to Herr von Jagow a detailed letter 
giving the same information; he fears, 
however, that Serbia may accept Austria- 
Hungary’s demands, and adds his own de- 
sire that Austria-Hungary should and must 
push things to the point of a “ break” 
with Serbia, and could not content itself 
“with a so-called diplomatic success.” He 
calms himself, however, finally, with the 
assurance of Count Hoyos (ihe Chief of 
Berchtold’s Cabinet) “that the demands 
[upon Serbia] are practically of such a 
nature that a State which still possesses 
any vestige of self-consciousness and dig- 
nity would really find it impossible to ac- 
cept them.”§ Truly, Vienna did not leave 
Kerlin one moment’s doubt as to its (Vi- 
enna’s) intentions. 

What action, however, did Berlin under- 
take as a result of these constantly grow- 





*Doc. No. 49. 
*Doc. No. 50. 
tThe German documents, No. 65. 
“The German documents, No. 87. 





ing and monstrous confessions of Vienna? 
Intercede to counsel moderatign? The 
answer is again negative. On July 20 the 
Serbian Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin pre- 
sents to Herr von Jagow a detailed note in 
which the Serbian Government condemns 
in the sharpest terms the murder of Sera- 
ievo, expresses its hope “ to maintain with 
the neighboring monarchy friendly rela- 
tions ” and proclaims its intention and de- 
sire to meet all probable demands of Aus- 
tria, excepting only such ones “as every 
other State that is mindful of its dignity 
and its independence could not fulfill.” 
Finally, the Serbian Government begs 
“the Imperial [German] Government, 
which is well disposed toward it, to 
be kind enough to act in a spirit of 
conciliation.”* What action does Herr 
von Jagow take on this? Herr von Jagow 
replies to the Serbian Chargé d’Affaires 
that he “could well understand that over 
there [in Vienna] just now they are ener- 
getically drawing the bowstring tighter. 
The demands which Austria-Hungary in- 


99 2 


tended making were not known to him.” 
For this utterance Count Forgach, repre- 
senting Count Berchtold, thanks Herr von 
Jagow in the name of the Imperial Royal 
Government.t{ On July 20 the Secretary 
of State had known for a long time (since 
Tschirsky’s report of July 10) the essen- 
tials of the proposed demands of Austria- 
Hungary; above all, he knew that they 
would be of such a nature that they would 
be incompatible with the dignity and inde- 
pendence of a State. From the Serbian 
Chargé d’Affaires he now learned that the 
Serbian Government would refuse to ac- 
cept such demands. 


Herr von Jagow, therefore, knew exactly 
on the 20th from authentic sources. that 
Count Berchtold’s plan must lead to war. 
What did he do? To the Serbian Chargé 
d’Affaires he expresses in advance his 
acquiescence in principle to the Berchtold 
demands and conveys this to the Vienna 
Government, which recognizes in it an ex- 
plicit, strengthening corroboration of its 
plans and sends its thanks. But if Herr 
von Jagow had really wanted to act moder- 


atingly. the Serbian communication of 
July 20, sent before the bullet had sped, 
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wceuld have afforded him the best op- 
portunity, to mediate between Vienna and 
Belgrade, eliminating St. Petersburg, thus 
not only avoiding war, but localizing 
the quarrel, instead of making Germany 
the mediating station for Serbia and 
Austria-Hungary and thus rendering Rus- 
sia’s protectorate an illusion. But that 
never occurred to the Berlin Government. 
Not only did it do nothing to restrain the 
Vienna Government from carrying out its 
drastic plans, but, on the contrary, the 
German Government set everything in 
motion to assure the success of these plans. 
With a zeal which must be labeled as 
absolutely servile, the Berlin Government 
at once began, immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the Berchtold memorandum of 
July 2 (which had been enclosed in the 
personal letter of Emperor Franz Josef to 
Kaiser Wilhelm), to carry out obediently 
the memorandum’s suggestions, as though 
it were a command from supreme author- 
ity. 

The Serbophobe and Bulgargphile Bal- 
kan politics of Austria-Hungary, during 
the second Balkan War, had been in direct 
opposition to the politics of the German 
Empire, which supported Rumania, Serbia 
and Greece against Bulgaria, and _ this 
opposition had actually led to a_ public 
outburst through the publication of the 
telegrams which had been exchanged, in 
reference to the Bucharest peace, between 
the German Emperor and the King of Ru- 
mania. After the receipt of the memoran- 
dum, Berlin had veered about completely 
and followed faithfully in the tracks of 
Vienna’s politics. Obedient as a dog 
which rushes to retrieve a stone thrown 
into the water, the Berlin statesmen ex- 
pressed themselves according to Vienna’s 
behests. 


On July 5 the Berchtold memorandum 
was presented in Berlin, and already on 
the 6th we see the Berlin Government at 
work carrying out the ideas of the memo- 
randum—to join Bulgaria and Turkey 
with the Triple Alliance, to bind these two 
States to each other through an alliance, 
and to alienate, if possible, Rumania and 
Greece from Serbia. On July 6 Herr von 
Jagow empowers the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Bucharest to speak to the King of Rumania 
to this effect, and also to the Minister in 
Sofia, so that they should support the ten- 
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tatives of the Austro-Hungarian Ministers.* 
When Count Berchtold changed his mind 
regarding the Bulgarian question a few 
days later, Herr von Jagow immediately 
sent word to his staff in Bucharest and 
Sofia to desist.+ After the ultimatum to 
Russia and France, Berlin on Aug. 1 in- 
insists upon the understanding with Bul- 
garia, and such an understanding actually 
appeared imminent in the first days of 
August. 

From the King of Rumania, on the other 
hand, the German Minister evokes a re- 
buff on the Berchtold projects and an un- 
pleasant scolding. King Carol says to him 
on July 10: “In Vienna they seem to 
have lost their wits.” About Count Berch- 
told himself the King expressed himself 
“not exactly in flattering terms,” saying 
that the main responsibility for all this 
bad business must be placed on the “ un- 
scrupulous newspaper agitations.” He 
continued thus: “In Austria, too, the 
press should be influenced, so that it 
should not do too much inciting against 
Serbia. Sasonov [whom the King had 
very recently—in June—met in Constanza, 
on the occasion of the Czar’s visit] had 
told him that Russia had not the remotest 
idea of going to war.” The King recom- 
mended taking steps in Petersburg, so that 
from that direction as well weighty in- 
fluences should be brought to bear. He 
expressed himself as also ready “to ex- 
ercise pressure upon Serbia.” All these 
warnings and urgings of King Carol 
(who had always stood high in Berlin’s 
estimation) were dispersed to the four 
winds by the German Government. Even 
the Emperor’s orders to give out this re- 
port of the Bucharest Minister to the em- 
bassies in Vienna, Rome and Petersburg 
were not carried out. The Berlin Gov- 
ernment had a saintly shrinking from dis- 
turbing the circle of the great statesman 
of the Ballplatz [Berchtold], and as for 
any attempt to influence Serbia via Peters- 
burg, this would have seriously vexed 
Count Berchtold, who had based his calcu- 
lations upon a surprise move against Ser- 
hia and upon the latter’s irreconcilability. 

The deliberations with Greece, which 
were conducted by the German Kaiser in 


*Doc. Nos. 16 and 17. 
+Doc. Nos. 21 and 22. 
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person in an exchange of telegrams with 
the King of Greece, were stormy; King 
Constantine on July 27 at first declines 
the Berlin plans on the simple basis that 
he and his people “do not want a war.” 
Thereupon the Emperor on July 30 im- 
plores King Constantine, who is _ his 
brother-in-law and has recently been ap- 
pointed Prussian Field Marshal, by the 
memory of his murdered father not “to 
take sides for the Serbian assassins against 
my person and the Triple Alliance,” and 
even threatens that Constantine’s opposi- 
tion would permanently injure their per- 
sonal relations. Constantine, however, 
wishes to remain neutral, and in his tele- 
eram of Aug. 2 struggles with all his 
might against changing his entire political 
tendencies and helping Greece’s arch- 
enemy Bulgaria to an extension of power 


—‘“to descend upon the Serbs, who hap- 


pen to be our allies,” and to destroy the 
Bucharest peace treaty, the durability of 
which William II. himself had guaranteed 
as recently as August, 1913. “ That is no 
longer in question,” writes the Kaiser, 
whose words are not to be quibbled over, 
on the margin of this telegram. “The 
Balkans are marching,” the great peace 
Emperor adds in commanding tone; he no 
longer answers the Greek King in person, 
but simply announces to him through his 
(the Emperor’s) Government that if he 
‘* does not now march along immediately ” 
he will be “treated as an enemy.”* In 
this instance, then, the German Kaiser 
serves personally as panderer for the war- 
thirsty Count Berchtold. 


In Turkey, too, the much occupied one 
personally looks after the “ righteous 
cause.” Here the paper combinations of 
the Ballplatz wiseacres encounter a newly 
arisen difficulty. Herr von Jagow himself, 
whom Count Berchtold asks for his views 
on July 14, is very much opposed to draw- 
ing Turkey into the Triple Alliance at this 
time.t The German Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople also hastens, on July 18, to 
warn the Berlin Government against this, 
declaring that at this time Turkey “ is com- 
pletely impotent for all purposes of al- 
liance.”~ But Count Berchtold, the orches- 
tra leader, prevails. The Fmperor decides, 





*Doc. Nos. 243, 466, 702. 
tDoec. No. 45. 
tDoc. No. 71. 


on the 24th, from the high seas where he 
is just having his holiday (of course, with- 
out giving his Ministers even a formal op- 
portunity for dispensing advice) “ for op- 
portune reasons, to use Turkey’s inclina- 
tion for a connection with the Triple Al- 
liance in spite of the existing doubts as 


to Turkey’s potentialities for alliance.”* 


And so this alliance is effected on Aug. 2.7 
The course of the war has justified the 
doubts of the Constantinople Ambassador. 
Blind and deaf, Berlin follows Vienna’s 
leadership. 


The warnings of the German Ambas- 
sador in London (Prince Lichnowsky ), its 
most important reporter, are also utterly 
disregarded by the Berlin Government. He 
had already been notified by a decree of 
July 12 of “ more serious measures against 
Serbia ” that “ might lead to general com- 
plications.” The diplomat understood 
what the euphemisms “ more serious meas- 
ures against Serbia” and “ general com- 
plications ” meant—“ war against Serbia ” 
and “world war.” Prince Lichnowsky, 
who had displayed correct judgment in all 
his reports—a judgment confirmed only 
too sadly—warns the Berlin Government 
immediately on July 14 of any illusions 
they may have regarding the English Gov- 
ernment and the English press.t Herr von 
Jagow replies on July 15.§ Lichnowsky 
redoubles his warnings on July 15.§§ On 
this telegram Herr von Jagow makes the 
marginal note: “ This is unfortunately all 
correct”; but he continues—in the light 
of subsequent events, we must add, even 
more “ unfortunately ”"—the politics in- 
spired by Vienna, which he himself admits 
to be wrong, without even transmitting 
Lichnowsky’s warnings to Vienna. Is this 
still bona fides; is this being faithful; is 
this honesty ? 

Berlin proves worthy of Count Berch- 
told’s confidence in every respect. The 
Imperial Chancellor utilizes his knowledge 
of the Vienna plans to gain a little head- 
way on the Entente Powers in the coming 
negotiations. Already on July 21—there- 
fore actually two days before the ultima- 
tum is presented—Herr von Bethmann 
issues a detailed circular edict to the Am- 
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bassadors in Petersburg, Paris and London, 
in which he misleads them regarding the 
plans of the Vienna Government. He as- 
sures them, as a preparation for the com- 
ing conference, that the demands of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government upon Ser- 
bia “ should be viewed as fair and moder- 
ate,” and—the hypocrite!—expresses the 
“fear” that the bad Serbian Government 
may decline these moderate demands and 
“ provoke ” Austria-Hungary. Yet the Im- 
perial Chancellor well knows that the 
Vienna demands were purposely so formu- 
lated as to be unacceptable, and that 
Vienna wants a war with Serbia, at any 
cost, a war which he himself is sedulously 
working for through his alliance con- 
ferences with the other Balkan States and 
his passive policy as regards Serbia. That 
an Imperial Chancellor should mislead his 
own Ambassadors in order to help the Vi- 
ennese Government exceeds every imagin- 
able measure of “ Nibelungen unfaithful- 
ness.” And incidentally, in order that he 
could keep up the lie that he had not 
known the contents of the ultimatum 
before its presentation, Herr von Beth- 
mann dated as of July 23 the edict of July 
21, 1914, in the German White Book!* 
This surpasses even the self-contradiction 
of Herr von Jagow! 


The latter, however, considered very in- 
ferior opportunities as a not unworthy ve- 
hicle for his usefulness to the great po- 
litical thinker in Vienna, Count Berchtold. 
One day, Herr von Jagow hears that the 
ultimatum is not to be presented in Bel- 
grade until immediately after Poincaré’s 
departure from Kronstadt. This trick 
business delights him. It must succeed. 
But Herr von Jagow is fearful of the ha- 
bitual Vienna dilatoriness. On this ac- 
count, he himself inquires of the German 
Ambassador in Petersburg and of the Ad- 
miralty Staff of the German Navy, as to 
the hour of Poincaré’s departure from 
Kronstadt, and calls the Vienna Govern- 
inent’s attention to the fact that it had 
made a miscalculation, as it had arranged 
for the presentation of the ultimatum for 
5 o'clock on the afternoon of July 23, and 
in that case, this move “ would be already 
known in Petersburg during Poincaré’s 
stay there.” For this hint—Herr von 
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Jagow’s second one in this stage of the 
game—Vienna showed itself grateful, and 
actually postponed the presentation of the 
ultimatum for one hour (that is to 6 
o’clock in the evening).* According to 
this, one may judge how much weight is 
to be attached to the affirmation of the 
German White Book (1914) which Herr 
von Jagow incorporates in his defensive 
writings:}| “We took no part in the 
preparations” (of the action of Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia). 

Nearly an entire volume—the first 
volume of the “ Documents Relating to the 
Causes of the War’s Outbreak ”—pub- 
lished by the German Republican Govern- 
ment, is devoted to the diplomatic notes 
which the German Government had sent 
out in all directions and had received 
from everywhere, in this matter of the 
Serbian activities before the presentation 
of the ultimatum. Even notes to the for- 
eign representatives of theGerman Empire, 
attempting to influence the foreign press 
with money and in other ways (before the 
ultimatum) are found in this collection of 
documents.{ Among them there is an edict 
to the German Minister in Belgrade, which 
contains, under July 22 (therefore a day 
before the presentation of the ultimatum), 
the significant order: “ When the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister leaves Belgrade, your 
Excellency will take charge of the business 
and protection of Austro-Hungarian citi- 
zens. § 


II. THe ULTIMATUM TO SERBIA 


In his writings to justify himself in 
1919, Herr von Bethmann still maintains 
the myth that the ultimatum was promul- 
gated “without our previous knowledge 
and without our approval of its terminol- 
ogy and all of its details.”§$§ That may be 
more carefully phrased than the assertion 
of the White Book of 1914, but it can also 
be proved untrue. In order to give this 
assertion credibility, Herr von Bethmann 
recounts, entirely in accord with Herr von 
Jagow in his own defensive writings, how 
he and von Jagow acquired knowledge of 
the “terminology and all the details” of 


*Doc. Nos. 50, 93, 96, 10S, 112, 127. 
Von Jagow, p. 100. 

tDoc. Nos. 20, 36, 44, 97, 128, 143, 167. 
§Doc. No. 114. 

§§Bethmann Hollweg, page 137. 
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the ultimatum. Herr von Jagow relates: 


On July 22, in the evening hours—it was, so far 
as I remember, between 7 and 8 o’clock—Count 
Szogyeny came to me to communicate to me the 
now well-known ultimatum. After taking cog- 
nizance of the long text, I immediately ex- 
pressed to the Ambassador my opinion that the 
contents seemed to be more than amply severe, 
and exceeding their purpose. Count Szédgyeny 
answered that there was nothing more to be done 
about it, as the ultimatum had already been sent 
to Belgrade and was to be presented there the 
next morning, and simultaneously would be made 
public by the Vienna official telegraphic sta- 
tions. I expressed to the Minister my surprise 
that the decisions of his Government had been 
conveyed to us so late that it had cut off for us 
the possibility of taking any position with re- 
gard to it. The Imperial Chancellor, too, to 
whom I presented the text of the ultimatum, was 
of the opinion that the wording was too severe.* 


The communication of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, whom Herr von Jagow himself 
describes as “ very much aged” and badly 
informed by Vienna,} was wrong in the 
very particular that is here at issue. The 
ultimatum was, according to the pre- 
arranged plan, presented in Belgrade, not 
in the morning, but in the evening of July 
23, at 6 o’clock. Herr von Bethmann and 
Herr von Jagow knew this with absolute 
accuracy through the reports of the very- 
well-informed Herr von Tschirsky, their 
own Ambassador in Vienna, and, therefore, 
knew it better than the senile and, as ex- 
perience proved, “ badly informed ” Count 
Szégyeny, who, in point of fact (accord- 
ing to the Vienna Red Book), had not 
heen informed by his Government of the 
hour of presentation of the ultimatum. 
This hour of the presentation of the ulti- 
matum had actually, upon the efforts of 
Herr von Jagow himself, been postponed 
from 5 o'clock, as Vienna had planned, to 
6 o’clock. Herr von Jagow’s telegram call- 
ing the Vienna Government's attention to 
the fact that, if the ultimatum were deliv- 
ered in Belgrade at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, the news would become known in 
Petersburg before Poincaré’s departure, 
was given. to the telegraph office in Berlin 
on July 22 at 6:05 o’clock.t Herr von 
Jagow thus assumed that the change to be 
made by the Vienna Government would 
reach their Ambassador in Belgrade in suf- 





*Von Jagow, pages 109-110; von Bethmann, 
pages 138-139. 
7Von Jagow, page 105. 
~Doec. No. 112, 
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ficient time. So a telegram referring to a 
modification of the note, sent one or two 
hours later, could also have arrived in 
time. 


At all events, Herr von Jagow, who, at 
6.05 in the afternoon, knew that the pres- 
entation of the ultimatum was planned 
for Thursday (the next day) at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, could not have forgotten 
this date and hour in the afternoon of the 
day when Count Szégyeny brought him the 
ultimatum. In point of fact, he received, 
as he relates, immediately after Szégyeny’s 
visit, a second copy of the ultimatum from 
Herr von Tschirsky, together with a letter 
in which the latter positively states that 
the ultimatum is to be presented in Bel- 
grade on Thursday afternoon.} Therefore, 
this is a very tough morsel which Herr 
von Jagow bids us swallow for his excul- 
pation, when he declares that he believed 
Count Szégyeny’s statement that the ulti- 
matum was to be delivered on the morning 
of the 23d. He and Herr von Bethmann 
knew better than the always “badly in- 
formed ” Count Szégyeny. Yet the worthy 
Chancellor and Secretary of State conceal 
their more authoritative knowledge of the 
facts, trusting confidently in the secrecy of 
the State Archives (a confidence which 
their Republican successors have shown to 
be very ill-founded), and hide themselves 
behind the false information of Count 
Szégyeny. But even had Count Szégyeny’s 
information been accurate, they would 
have had from 8 o'clock in the evening 
until the next morning (which, for diplo- 
matic activities, does not begin before 10 
or 11 o'clock), to soften the harshness of 
the ultimatum which they so deplored. 
This was time enough for gentlemen who, 
eight days later, in the middle of the night, 
presented to the Russian Government a 
twelve-hour ultimatum, and in this epoch 
of telegraphs and telephones, to communi- 
cate a few changes of text, and all the 
more time in plenty, if one takes into ac- 
count the fact that the ultimatum’s deliv- 
ery had been fixed at 6 o’clock—a fact 
very well known to them both. Up to that 
hour they would have had twenty-four 
hours’ time in which to counsel Count 


Berchtold. 


What hypocrisy there is in the subse- 
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quent defense of the Imperial Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State! Herr von 
Bethmann seeks to prove in his own vindi- 
cation that it was a perfectly correct policy 
on the part of the Berlin Government “ to 
have permitted Austria to issue the Serbian 
ultimatum without our previous knowl- 
edge and without our approval of its text 
and of all its details, for we could not have 
extricated ourselves from an ultimatum 
whose form and content had been specifi- 
cally approved, and we should not have 
been able to carry out our whole work of 
mediation.”* On the next page of his 
book, however, he reports, acquiescently, 
that Herr von Jagow, when the text of the 
ultimatum was presented, had “ expressed 
his astonishment that, owing to this late 
notification, every possibility has been 
taken from us of assuming any definite at- 
titude with regard to so important a docu- 
ment.” What double and triple hypocrisy! 
First of all, Herr -von Bethmann subse- 
quently proclaims it to have been his de- 
liberate policy, not to assume any attitude 
whatever with regard to the ultimatum. 
Secondly, he—that is, his Foreign Secre- 
tary—did assume an attitude toward the 
ultimatum in advance, for they had already 
learned from Herr von Tschirsky’s reports 
of July 8 and 10 what severe demands, in 
the main, Count Berchtold intended mak- 
ing of Serbia, and above all, that Count 
Berchtold was concerned in presenting de- 
mands “which would make Serbia’s ec- 
ceptance absolutely impossible.” Count 
Berchtold had, at that same time asked 
them “ how Berlin felt about it.”+ There- 
fore there was afforded them, in the pe- 
riod between the first report of the Berch- 
told demands on July 8 and the presenta- 
tion of the text of the ultimatum on July 
22. opportunity sufficient, and more than 
sufficient (profiting by later and more ex- 
act reports of the German Embassy in 
Vienna relating to the Berchtold de- 
mands), to moderate the ultimatum’s 
sharpness and rigor, had they wanted to 
do so. But they did not want to do so. 
They wanted to assist Austria in the war 
against Serbia, and what they now say 
against the excessive sharpness of the ulti- 
matum is idle bluster. An ultimatum that 
is intended to be unacceptable cannot be 


*Von Bethmann, pages 137, 138. 
+Doc. No. 29. . 
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“too severe” and “exceeding its inten- 
tion.” 

The purpose and intention of the ulti- 
matum was war. Is there another pur- 
pose which over-rides the “ultima ratio 
regum” in the relation of States? How 
can Herr von Jagow impose upon the 
readers of his book with such nonsense? 
He can do it only in the confident reliance 
that the readers of his book do not know 
the secret diplomatic documents which 
show that the purpose of the ultimatum 
was war, and that Herr von Jagow, as well 
as Herr von Bethmann had, as early as 
July 5 (on which date Emperor William 
had received Franz Josef’s personal letter), 
known of this purpose and had given to 
the Vienna Government, in its diplomatic 
preparation of the ultimatum, every pos- 
sible ‘advice and support excepting the ac- 
tual formulation of the demands. In fact, 
Herr von Bethmann himself reveals his 
and his colleague’s insincerity. Immedi- 
aiely after he tells the newly invented 
fable of von Jagow’s having thought the 
ultimatum too severe, on the same page of 
his book* he drops back again into his 
old, true, brutal mental process of “ the 
politics of force,” bringing up the ques- 
tion, “ Was, then, the ultimatum too se- 
vere?” and answering it by saying that 
Austria had to “ take a strong hold,” oth- 
erwise “ one had better fold one’s hands.” 


If von Bethmann and von Jagow had 
actually thought the ultimatum too severe 
at the time, and had they been prevented 
only by lack of time from effecting a mod- 
eration of it in Vienna before its presen- 
tation, they would still have had oppor- 
tunity enough after its presentation. Apart 
from their own initiative, the German Am- 
bassador in London, Prince Lichnowsky, 
telegraphed them as early as July 24 that 
the English Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Edward Grey, “ deplored the tone of 
the note as well as the short respite given.” 
This communication they do transmit to 
Vienna (as Grey definitely so desired it), 
but they do it without supporting Grey’s 
proposition; on the contrary, with the ad- 
dition of this sentence of Herr von Jagow, 
which actually suggests to the war-mad 
Vienna Cabinet the non-acceptance of the 
terms: “I do not believe that an exten- 





*Von Bethmann, pages 139, 140. 


























sion of the respite is possible ”—which 
the Viennese Government naturally con- 
firms immediately. The question of the 
tone of the note he passes over in silence.* 

In his book, however, Herr von Jagow 
flatly asserts that he “had supported in 
Vienna ’} a request for an extension of 
the respite. Very courageous in assertions 
was Herr von Jagow—before the publica- 
tion of the German Documents. But let us 
continue. On July 26, the German Am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg, Count Pour- 
tales, telegraphs that Sasonov “seeks a 
way out”; that the Ambassador has se- 
rious misgivings on a number of points in 
the ultimatum; on certain other points he 
thinks an agreement might be reached 
after changing the form in which the de- 
mands are couched; it might be only a 
question of certain words. Pourtales then 
himself proposes that the Berlin Cabinet 
should immediately get in touch with Aus- 
tria-Hungary in order that an attempt may 
be made to modify the form of its de- 
mands.t 

Herr von Jagow, in his capacity of offi- 
cial hack horse, transmits this telegram to 
the German Ambassadors in Vienna and 
London. That it was also brought to the 
notice of the Vienna Government is not to 
be assumed from the testimony of the now 
complete publication of the official docu- 
ments of Vienna and Berlin. At all events, 
Herr von Jagow gave Herr von Tschirsky 
no instruction to “ get in touch immedi- 
ately with Austria-Hungary.” 

Berlin had assumed, as had Vienna, that 
Serbia would simply decline the drastic 
demands of Austria-Hungary. They had 
been purposely so formulated, as Count 
Hoyos told Prince Stolberg that “a State 
which still possessed any self-respect and 
dignity could not possibly accept them.” 
The Serbs, however, accepted all but two 
of these terrific demands, and thus spoiled 
the plans of the Vienna Government. The 
members of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
bassy in London were, as Prince Lichnow- 
sky reported, “ absolutely struck down ”§ 
when Serbia’s answer became known. That 
was also the mood of the gentlemen on 





*Doc. Nos. 157 and 171. 
7Von Jagow, page 117. 
tDoc. No. 238. 
§Doec. No. 301. 
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the Ballplatz. 
secret Serbia’s answer, and published it 
only when they had practically twisted it 
into a lie by making a perfidious com- 
mentary. 


For that reason, they kept 


Even to their Berlin allied companions 
they dared not present the Serbian reply 
without these perverting additions of their 
own making. As late as July 27 the Im- 
perial Chancellor found himself obliged to 
report to the Emperor that he had not yet 
been able to obtain the text of the Serbian 
note which had been delivered to the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government on the 25th* 
Herr von Jagow telegraphed to Herr von 
Tschirsky on the morning of the 27th, 
asking him to wire at once the text of the 
Serbian answer.t Herr von Tschirsky 
asks the Ballplatz authorities for the text 
(“ personal, urgent ”), but receives it only 
in the night of the 27th to the 28th, with 
the additional explanatory remarks of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. 


The Serbian Minister, however, had al- 
ready presented the text of the Serbian 
answer to the Berlin Government, on the 
afternoon of July 27, and the Government 
had passed it on to the Kaiser. When, 
early on the 28th, the Kaiser read this 
Serbian version of the Serbian answer, it 
made a rather “ depressing impression ” 
on him—so much so that he who in nasty 
marginal notes had constantly incited war 
against the Serbian “ robbers ” and “ mur- 
derers of princes” now supplemented the 
text of the reply only by a marginal com- 
ment in criticism of the Vienna policy: 
“With this, every reason for war falls to 
the ground, and Gisel might have quietly 
remained in Belgrade. I never would 
have ordered mobilization on this as a 


basis.” t 


A sharp veering about against the Em- 
peror of Austria! But the Kaiser is not 
content with this glossary. The matter is 
too important to him. At 10 o’clock in 
the morning he sits down at his desk to 
write out detailed instructions to Herr von 
Jagow in which he outlines a plan of ac- 
tion to cope with this new situation brought 
about by the unexpected yielding of the 
Serbs. He repeats in the edict his opinion 





*Doc. No. 245. 
+Doc. No. 246. 
tDoc. No. 301. 
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that now “ the wishes of the Danube Mon- 
archy are fulfilled” and “every reason 
for war vanishes.” These phrases are un- 
derlined in the original. But the fulfill- 
ment of the Serbian promises should be 
guaranteed by using “douce violence” 
(mild compulsion), and the Austrian dy- 
nasty protected from the bad after effects 
of the third useless mobilization of the 
army. To effect this purpose, Austria 
should occupy Belgrade and hold it as a 
mortgage “until the petita (demands) 
have actually been carried out.” The 
Kaiser has Count Moltke written to in the 
same spirit.¢ A bright moment in the 
crazy talk with which the Kaiser comment- 
ed, both before and after, in the official 
documents, on the grave and momentous 
events of those times! 

We shall see later how this sensible sug- 
gestion of the Kaiser was received and 
carried out by his Ministers. As to how 
the Serbian answer affected them Herr 
von Bethmann and Herr von Jagow are si- 
lent in their books; they do not mention 
the Serbian answer at all. But that it was 
satisfactory to them, too, is proved by an 
urgent telegram of the Imperial Chancel- 
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"THE late King Edward VII., often called 
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‘the father of the Entente,” was par- 
ticularly fond of Biarritz, the famous wa- 
tering place in South France, almost on 
the border of Spain. Here, when fatigued 
by cares of state, he often used to come for 
rest and sunshine. Even before the out- 
break of the World War, the people of 
Biarritz had cherished a project to com- 
memorate both the late King and the En- 
tente in a memorial statue. On the after- 
noon of March 12, 1922, this wish was at 
last fulfilled. In the presence of a large 
throng and to the blare of lively French 
military bands, the veil over the statue, 
wrought by Maxime Real del Sarti, be- 
tween the Casino and the Hotel du Palais, 
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lor to Herr von Tschirsky, of July 28, in 
which he refers to the “ far-reaching ad- 
vances of Serbia,” and describes the dan- 
ger threatening Germany if it should fur- 
ther maintain its present policy of “ re- 
serve” with regard to those mediatory 
propositions which, in the interim, had 
been planned by other Cabinet Councils.* 
On July 30 he proves definitely, in the 
session of the Prussian State Council of 
Ministers, “that the Serbian answer had 
actually agreed to the Austrian requests, 
excepting in minor points.”+ This, how- 
ever, does not deter this same Imperial 
Chancellor (who appears most indignantt 
when in intimate circles over Count Berch- 
told’s “underhand policy”) from relat- 
ing, two days later, to the Bundesrat, in 
the solemn war session of Aug. 1, that Ser- 
bia “had declined important demands.’’§ 
And after all this, Messrs. von Bethmann 
and von Jagow inveigh against the “ war 
inciters,’ Grey and Sasonov, and attempt 
to present themselves as acting the part of 
the keepers of the peace! 
[To be continued. | 
*Doc. No. 323. 
7Doc. No. 456. 


tIn a letter to Jagow. Doc. No. 34). 
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AT BIARRITZ 


was drawn aside by the hand of Lord Har- 
dinge. A simple block of granite was re- 
vealed, in which were sculptured two 
bronze female figures, representing Eng- 
land and France; above them stood a large 
bronze medallion of King Edward. While 
the band played the national anthem, two 
destroyers, patrolling up and down just 
offshore, fired salutes. M. Raiberti, Min- 
ister of Marine, attended on behalf of the 
French Government. In reply to Lord 
Hardinge’s address, M. Raiberti paid an 
eloquent tribute to King Edward; the En- 
tente, he declared, sealed in the blood of 
the men of the two countries, would play a 
dominant part in peace. 
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PROHIBITION’S RESULTS 






By Stuyvesant FisH 


Treasurer of New York Division of the Association Against the Prohiibtion Amendment; former President 
of the Illinois Central Railroad 


Analysis of official figures showing an increase of 44 per cent. in 
the arrests for drunkenness in 1921 over 1920-—Prohibition as 
viewed by advocates of light wines and beer—Present conditions 


EpIToRIAL NoTtE— The May issue of CURRENT 
HIsTory contained an article by Dr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler,’ General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, in which he defended the 
Volstead act and marshaled an array of sta- 
tistics to support his contention that the effect 
of the law had been to reduce arrests for drunk- 
enness by about 50 per cent., and to improve 
the general health and welfare of the_nation. 
In the present article Mr. Fish takes a different 
view of the situation. 

N any attempt to estimate the results 

of prohibition it is necessary to recall 

the promises made for that system be- 
fore it was fastened upon the country. 
The people were told that its operations 
would cause improvement in public health, 
promote prosperity, make the wage earner 
more contented and efficient, raise the 
standards of morals 
and greatly reduce 
vice and crime. Par- 
ticular emphasis was 
laid upon the last pre- 
diction, for alcohol 
in beverage form was 
held by prohibition 
protagonists to be at 
the root of almost 
every human ill and 
the chief direct cause 
of all offenses against 
law and order. 

The system has now 
been in operation 
throughout the United 
States for upward of 
two years. I have 
seen some figures 
that lead me to be- 
lieve that the general 
health of the people 
has somewhat im- 
proved during these 
two years, though 
from causes not con- 
nected with prohibi- 
tion, and it is signifi- 
cant that the largest 
industrial life insur- 
ance company reports 





STUYVESANT FISH 
Former President of the Illinois Central 
Railway, now active in movement to revise 
the prohibition act 


an increase of 50 per cent. in deaths due 
to alcoholism in 1921, the second “ dry ” 
year. 


In connection with the prohibitionists’ 
claim that the nation’s health has been 
bettered through their action, the follow- 
ing from the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
April, 1922, is of interest: 


There have been marked increases in the death 
rates for heart disease, Bright’s disease and 
apoplexy in recent months among the industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Small increases in the mortality from 
these diseases had been noticed early in Novem- 
ber of last year, but the change attracted little 
attention and _ caused 
little comment. The 
possibility that it marked 
a definite check in the 
favorable _ tendency 
shown for several years 
for each of these diseases 
was not seriously con- 
sidered. By December, 
however, the death rate 
had taken a more de- 
cided upward turn for 
each disease. Organic 
heart disease registered 
a rate of 124.9 as com- 
pared with 118.4 in No- 
vember; the apoplexy 
rate rose from 62.9 to 
70.6 and that for Bright’s 
disease from 69.1 to 71.9. 
By January it had be- 
come apparent that for 
two of these diseases, at 
least, a definite upward 
tendency was in prog- 
ress. The heart disease 
rate increased sharply 
from the December 
figure of 124.9 to 137.2, 
and that for chronic 
nephritis went up nearly 
three points over the De- 
cember figure. The 
apoplexy rate for this 
one month fell some- 
what. In February the 
heart disease figure rose 
even more sharply than 
for January (to 153.4), 
the nephritis rate again 
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increased slightly (to 75.8), and that for apoplexy 
returned to approximately the December level. 
By March the rate for organic heart disease had 
reached 168.2 per 100,000, one of the highest 
figures ever recorded in any one month among 
Metropolitan industrial policyholders. The 
March rates for chronic nephritis (87.5) and for 
apoplexy (75.8), are both the highest registered 
for those diseases since March, 1920. 


Assuming, for the sake of argument— 
without admitting the truth of the assertion 
—that prohibition is to be credited with a 
decreased death rate, it must, on the other 
hand, be charged with the business depres- 
sion; and in every other respect it has failed 
absolutely to justify the promises held out 
in its hehalf. Prosperity, which was at flood 
tide when the system became effective, has 
disappeared; the wage earner desperately 
and often vainly hunts for work to keep 
himself and his family alive; moral stand- 
ards have sunk to the lowest ebb, and, 
finally, a wave of criminality sweeping 
over the whole country shows no sign of 
diminishing. 

The proportions of this crime wave can- 
not be accurately stated, but they can be 
guessed from the accompanying table 
based upon the police returns of thirty 
cities having an aggregate population of 
almost ten and a half millions. These 
cities were not selected designedly, being 
simply those whose returns happened to 
have been completed and verified at the 
time of writing; they are a first exhibit 
in an attempt to get the criminal statistics 
of all municipalities having a population 
of 100,000 or more according to the 1920 
census. The table covers for the most part 
the calendar years 1920 and 1921, corre- 
sponding practically to the first two years 
of prohibition, though it should be noted 
that Boston’s returns present a comparison 
between the municipal fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1921, and March 31, 1922, and 
that as the figures for the full calendar 
year 1920 were not obtainable in Oakland, 
Cal., the records of the last six months 
of 1920 and the same period in 1921 have 
been selected as the exhibit for that city. 
The marked falling off in crime in 1921 in 
Akron, Ohio, as compared to 1920, is ex- 
plained by the great loss in population 
which that city suffered, due to the col- 
lapse in the automobile tire industry. 

The cities represented in the table are 
located in all parts of the United States, 
and hence a graphic cross-section view 


of the whole country is presented. No re- 
turns from such mammoth urban centres 
as New York and Chicago, which might 
be expected to make the exhibit of crim- 
inality more striking and, so to speak, 
overload the tabulation, are given. One 
city having more than 1,000,000 inhab- 
itants, six ranging from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000, nine between 200,000 and _ 500,- 
000, and fourteen with less than 200,000 
population each, are included. In these 
cities, which may fairly be said to repre- 
sent the United States as a whole, we find 
in a single year that crime of all kinds 
(as shown by police arrests) has grown 
almost 24 per cent.; that drunkenness and 
drunkenness coupled with disorderly con- 
duct have grown more than 40 per cent.; 
that theft, homicide, burglary, fraud and 
embezzlement, with other serious crimes, 
all show notable increases. The futility 
of prohibition as a means of preventing 
men from drinking is shown in the in- 
creased arrests of intoxicated autoists, 
amounting to more than 80 per cent., and 
in the increase in the arrests for violation 
of the prohibition laws, amounting to 
more than 100 per cent. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most sinister item in the tabu- 
lation is that showing the growth of the 
deadly drug habit, the arrests indicating 
a jump of almost 45 per cent. 

The police returns, in this respect, are 
not as striking as those coming from other 
sources. The Commissioner of Public 
Welfare of New York City, for instance, 
reports that the cases of drug addiction 
treated at the Kings County Hospital in 
1919 were 116, and in 1921 were 961. The 
alcoholism cases in 1918 were 1,145, and 
in 1921 were 1,168, indicating that prohi- 
bition, which at first had seemed to re- 
duce this phase of the drink evil, had be- 
come ineffective. The Federal Prison at 
Leavenworth, Kan., has become over- 
crowded with liquor and drug prisoners, 
the majority being of the latter variety. 
The net increase in prisoners since Dec. 
21, 1921, is given as 476 by The Milwau- 
kee Daily Leader. In the City Hospital at 
St. Louis, according to The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, there were 3,198 alcoholic cases 
treated in 1921, an increase of almost 100 
per cent. 

Returns are made on police department 
expenditures by twenty-three of the thirty 
cities, and of these all but three report 
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CRIME UNDER PROHIBITION IN THIRTY 
AMERICAN CITIES 


Drunkenness and 


Population |Arrests, All Causes|Disorderly Conduct 


1920 


Philadelphia 1,823,779 
Detroit 995,678 
Boston 748,060 
Baltimore 733,826 
Pittsburgh 588,343 
Buffalo 506,775 
San Francisco 506,676 
Milwaukee 457,147 
Cincinnati 401,247 
Minneapolis 380,582 
Portland, Ore. ......... 258,288 
Denver 256,491 
Louisville 234,891 
St. Paul . 234,698 
Oakland, Cale ..:.666. 216,281 
Akron, Ohio 208,435 
Birmingham 178,806 
Richmond 171,667 
New Haven 162,537 
Dallas 158,976 
Hartford 138,036 
Paterson 135,875 
Springfield Mass........ 129,614 
Des Moines 126,468 
Trenton 119,289 
Salt Lake City 118,110 
Albany 113,344 
Cambridge, -Mass........ 109,694 
Spokane 104,437 
Kansas City, Kan....... 101,177 


Total 10,417,227 


Total in 30 Cities . 


Violation of Prohibition Laws 
Drunken Autoists 

Thefts and Burglary 
Homicide 

Assaults and Battery , 

Drug Addictions, ete 


Police Department Costs............... 


1920 1921 1920 1921 


73,015 83,136 20,443 27,115 
43,309 50,676 5,989 6,349 
58,817 72,161 22,341 31,794 
41,988 54,602 13,443 20,496 
36,572 41,820 14,373 16,990 
24,436 32,377 8,491 9,650 
26,672 30,106 2,794 6,005 
10,545 15,520 2,400 3,481 
14,175 21,973 2,062 3,106 
10,608 17,874 2,982 6,051 
18,445 30,856 3,654 4,379 
12,947 19,649 1,847 3,163 
7,857 9,601 1,092 2,361 
5,638 10,077 1,902 4,319 
3,706 4,497 1,261 2,191 
12,558 10,104 5,228 3,939 
16,786 21,488 2,886 4,612 
12,706 15,532 1,563 1.953 
7,934 8,465 3,186 3,184 
26,058 35,848 1,219 1,338 
8,072 7,395 4,057 3,207 
4,058 3,809 1,637 1,509 
3,757 4,574 625 920 
4,465 4,982 1,530 1,598 
5,693 5,577 1,550 1,426 
7,728 7,505 883 909 
3,216 4,168 578 900 
3,822 4,664 871 1,423 
6,478 7,237 933 1,311 
4,774 4,129 45 133 


516,835 | 640,402 | 131,855 | 185,808 





1920 1921 Increase. 


9,375 18,976 | 102.0% 
1,513 2,743 81.0% 
24,770 26,888 9.0% 
1,086 2,124 12.7% 
21,147 23,977 13.4% 
1,897 2,745 44.6% 


. . 131,193,639 | $34,762,196 11.4% 








increases. Of the three cities which re- 
duced police expenditures two reported 
that such economies were made necessary, 
despite crime increases, because they no 
longer enjoyed the revenues accruing from 
license fees. The net increase in police 
costs in 1921 over 1920 for the twenty- 
three cities reporting was $3,539,065.27. 
The increase in police costs represents 
but one part, and, perhaps, the smallest 
part, of the additional burden upon the 
public. As is well known, the prohibition 
cases are congesting the Federal courts 





and the courts of those States which have 
seen fit to enact enforcement laws to a 
degree heretofore unknown. The costs in- 
volved in the arraignment of prohibition 
prisoners, their maintenance when in de- 
tention, the costs of jurors, of trials and 
of witnesses, must mount up into many 
millions, though they cannot be even ap- 
promixately stated, as they are seldom seg- 
regated in court accounting. One serious 
result of the congestion in the courts has 
been the delay in the disposition of other 
than prohibition cases. “Justice delayed 
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is justice denied,” is an old proverb having 
its striking exemplification today. Nobody 
can measure the injury done to the busi- 
ness world by the situation prevailing. 
The exact number of prohibition cases 
handled and pending in the courts of the 
States is also beyond computation. The 
following record for 1921 in New York 
City gives an idea of their great volume: 


Arrested 5,922 
PECL AOE ASTANG SUTY< soissscimedrasiccoes 3,258 
Indicted § 
Pleaded guilty 

Convicted 


As for Federal court conditions, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1921, stated: “ At the beginning of the fis- 
cal year 21,372 prohibition cases were 
pending. During the year 98,349 prohibi- 
tion cases were received, 51,388 cases were 
closed as to both civil and criminal liabil- 
ity, leaving 68,333 open cases in the files 
June 30, 1921.” Thus, the pending cases 
at the end of the year exceeded those pend- 
ing at the end of the previous year by 
46,961. It was this condition which caused 
the demand, led by the Attorney General, 
for legislation authorizing the appointment 
of a score of new Federal Judges, so that 
a heroic effort might be made to clear the 
court calendars. 


There is a disposition in some quarters 
to blame the World War for the enormous 
increase in criminality in the United States, 
and there is no question at all that the 
great conflict had its aftermath of disorder 
in every country engaged. But those coun- 
tries which suffered far more than the 
United States—countries which lost far 
more men, had much more property de- 
stroyed and endured the strain much 
longer—have now measurably recovered 
their poise, whereas in our own country 
crime, instead of subsiding, continues to 
increase. Those other countries have not 
prohibition; we have. 

Let us illustrate with a few figures from 
England and Wales. In 1920 the convic- 
tions for drunkenness in the two countries 
totaled 95,000 in round numbers. The 
Liquor Control Board created on account 
of the war was still in charge, and it was 
predicted that when the war regulations 
were relaxed a flood of drunkenness would 
result. However, the regulations were re- 
laxed by statutory enactment in 1921, and 
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the drunkenness convictions dropped to 
77.789. In 1920 the proportion of con- 
victions to inhabitants was 258 per 100,- 
000. In 1921 it was 205 per 100,000. 


Some detailed figures may prove interest- 
ing: 

Convictions for 

Drunkenness. 

1920. 1921. 
1,743 
6,386 
7,698 
27,420 


Rirmingham 
Liverpool 
Yorkshire 


London 29,956 


Before dismissing the general subject of 
crime, I invite attention to the following 
from the report pf the Secretary of State 
of New York: 

Crime convictions in Courts of Special Sessions 
and Courts of Record totaled 55,516 in 1921, as 
compared with 40,691 in 1920. 

Convictions for intoxication in Courts of 
Special Sessions in 1921 totaled 10,291, as com- 
pared with 5,287 in 1920. 


Unfortunately, I have been unable to 
get statistics of this character from other 
States. I have no doubt, however, judging 
from the police returns in hand, that New 
York’s experience is not unique among the 
States composing the Federal Union. 


Loss or REVENUE 


The loss in public revenues due to pro- 
hibition mounts up into the hundreds of 
millions. Before the advent of prohibi- 
tion many States and cities, the latter, es- 
pecially, collected license fees from sellers 
of drink. These were ordinarily estimated 
at $100,000,000 annually, but perhaps 
$75,000,000 would be nearer the mark in 
recent years, due to adoption of prohibi- 
tion by a number of States. The Federal 
revenue derived from liquors in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, was $483,000,- 
000. In this year, moreover, there were 
still numerous restrictions on the sale of 
drink growing out of the war. So it may 
be safely concluded that each year of pro- 
hibition has caused a loss in public rev- 
enue of approximately $560,000,000, or a 
total of $1,120,000,000 for the two-year 
period. 


This loss must, of course, be made up 
by the taxpayer in some other way, and 
it assumes an especially vexatious aspect 
when he reads the prediction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of a deficit of per- 
haps $450,000,000 in the next fiscal year, 
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without calculating such contingencies as, 
for instance, the proposed bonus. It is 
this situation that has recently added such 
strength to the movement to restore non- 
intoxicating beer and wines to a legal 
status, as may be done with perfect pro- 
priety under the Eighteenth Amendment. 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
the production of beer in the United States 
reached over 66,000,000 barrels—its high- 
est mark. It is estimated that, what with 
the growth in population and the removal 
of the competition of spirits, beer sales 
would shortly reach 100,000,000 barrels 
yearly. This amount at the former rate of 
tax would yield $600,000,000 to the Fed- 
erad Treasury. The output of wine, it is 
generally believed, would soon reach 100,- 
000,000 gallons, which at 40 cents a gallon 
tax, as proposed, would yield a revenue 
of $50,000,000. To this might be added 
$40,000,000 which States and cities would 
coilect in the form of license fees from 
dealers, and a total public revenue of 
$690,000,000 annually is indicated. This 
estimate does not take into account such 
factors as increased: income taxes, customs 
duties, increased property taxes and the 
like, which might add $25,000,000 more to 
the public revenues. 


CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL 


The question naturally arises: To what 
extent, if at all, has the consumption of 
aleohol in beverage form been reduced 
by prohibition in the United States? Here 
the statistician must proceed cautiously. 
It is known that great quantities of potent 
spirits have been smuggled into the coun- 
try from Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
and through all the seaports, and that the 
flood continues in apparently undimin- 
ished volume; but any attempt at measure- 
ment would be futile. It is known, also, 
that “ moonshining,” that is, the making 
of illicit spirits, has grown to huge pro- 
portions and that it has spread from its 
original domicile in the Southern high- 
lands to the farm on the broad prairie 
and the tenement house in the great city, 
and, indeed, to every part of the country. 
Here again the quantities produced and 
consumed are beyond the wildest conjec- 
ture. We have the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to show that 
95.933 distilling appliances were seized in 
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the last fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
but as to how much liquor was made and 
disposed of before these seizures and how 
many hundreds of thousands of stills es: 
caped seizure and what their output was 
and is, there is and can be no hint. We 
get a little light on the subject of private 
beer-making when we learn that some 50,- 
000 bales of hops are cut up into small 
packages in a year, indicating a production 
by the home-brewer of 10,000,000 parrels. 
which figure is verified to some degree 
by the sale of malt and malt compounds 
in small amounts. And there are official 
documents available which shed a good 
deal of light upon the production and con- 
sumption of wine under the present condi- 
tions. 

A report by the California State Board 
of Agriculture, published in August, 1921, 
is devoted to the viticulture industry. It 
shows that in 1920 the growers sold 375,- 
000 tons of their grapes at prices which 
at times reached over $200 a ton and 
averaged $95 a ton, the latter figure being 
about 400 per cent above the normal. 
These grapes would make ordinarily over 
50,000,000 gallons of wine. The rail ship- 
ments of grapes from California were 26,- 
738 cars, and from other States 11,938 
cars, the latter indicating 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 gallons of wine. In addition 
there were imported into the United States, 
in 1920, 230,202 tons of raisins, or ten 
times as many as were imported in all the 
four previous years, and 27,916 tons of 
currants, as many tons as were imported 
in all the four previous years. Raisins 
and currants, nobody needs telling, are 
largely used by wine-makers. Taking 
also into account the fact that millions 
of persons who had fruits and _ berries 
of their own, or could readily get them, 
have been making wine or cider at 
home on an _ unexampled scale, an 
estimate of 100,000,000 gallons | con- 
sumed in a year seems to be conservative. 
The boom in wine grapes has been one 
of the remarkable developments under pro- 
hibition, and is responsible for the plant- 
ing of new vineyards in California alone 
to the extent of 85,000 acres (estimated) in 
the single year of 1920. 


It is important to note that the home- 
brewed beer and the home-made wine are 
much stronger as a rule than the commer- 
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cial article. In the case of beer the home- 
brewer has no way of checking a full fer- 
mentation, which results in an alccholic 
content of 6 to 8 per cent., as against 3 to 4 
for the commercial article. In the case 


of wine the home-made article is almost 
invariably treated with sugar or some other 
element which develops much more alcohol 
in the fermentative process. 


PROPERTY DESTROYED 


Prohibition destroyed almost wholly in- 
dustries representing a capitalization of 
more than $1,250,000,000. The magnitude 
of these industries may be realized by in- 
specting the subjoined tables, compiled 
from the United States census of manufac- 


turers of 1914: 

No. of 

Plants. Capitalization. 
Distilling .... 434 $91,285,000 8,322 
Brewing 1,250 792,914,000 75,434 
Vinous liquors 318 31,516,000 3,188 
Malting ° 97 46,767,000 2,548 


Persons 
Engaged. 


2,099 


Annual 
Wages. 


$962,482,000 


89,492 


Paid for Value 
Materials. of Products. 


. s+ $3,994,000 
- 53,244,000 


Distilling 
Brewing 
Vinous liquors 
Malting 


$40,997,000 $206,779,000 
129,724,000 442,149,000 
1,194,000 9,489,000 16,618,000 
1,828,000 39,199,000 48,133,000 


$60,260,000 $219,409,000 $713,679,000 


Besides these there were the wholesale 
and retail handlers of the products. Al- 
most all of this has gone. There are 
breweries making cereal beverages and 
other soft drinks, but the extent of this 
business can be guessed when it is stated 
that the number of employes does not 
equal 10 per cent. of the personnel in pre- 
prohibition days. The wineries are like- 
wise running with largely reduced forces, 
though they are still permitted to sell for 
medicinal and _ sacramental purposes. 
Legal distilling is also at a minimum. 

The revival of brewing and wine-making 
might be expected to result in the direct 
employment of some 75,000 wage earners, 
with pay of $75,000,000 a year, for wages 
are still at a higher figure than in 1914; 
in expenditures for materials, fuel, ma- 
chinery and supplies of perhaps $250,000.- 
000, and in the indirect employment of 
many thousands of workers in transporta- 
tion and the supplying industries and the 
distributing trades. The effect on agri- 
culture would be marked, for brewing bar- 
ley would be restored to its place as a pre- 
mium grain and from 80,000,000 to 100.- 
000,000 bushels purchased annually at 
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high prices for malting purposes. As it 
is, the barley crop has served to depress 
the whole grain market. Similarly, Amer- 
ican hops, which have been shut out of 
European markets by tariffs and other dis- 
criminating regulations, would be in de- 
mand at good prices. 

The experience of Sweden and Norway, 
with laws discriminating in favor of the 
lighter and against the heavier alcoholic 
beverages, and, more latterly, the experi- 
ence of Quebec and British Columbia, in- 
dicate what may be expected in the United 
States if beer and light wines are admitted 
again to legal status. Quebec’s experiment 
possesses particular interest to us. Public 
intoxication and crime in general have 
been largely reduced; the provincial rev- 
enues have been augmented by some 
$4,000,000 for the first year, and this sum 
is being used to build good roads, to sup- 
port schools and to extinguish the public 
debt, which feat. it is estimated, will be 
accomplished in twenty years. The saloon 
is absolutely abolished, and the bootleg- 
gers, who before were abundant, have dis- 
appeared. 

Commercial and industrial depression 
reached the lowest levels in the history of 
the country in the second year of national 
prohibition. The United States Secretary 
of Labor submitted figures to a Congres- 
sional committee during the year showing 
that 6,000,000 workers were out of em- 
ployment. The reform in our banking 
system is generally credited with having 
prevented a total collapse of the commer- 
cial structure during 192i, yet at the same 
time the business failures of the year were 
the largest ever known in point of liabili- 
ties, which aggregated $627,401,883, or 75 
per cent. greater than in 1914, the next 
largest year. The improvement in condi- 
tions in recent months, while gratifying, 
has not been powerful enough to affect all 
kinds of business or all sections of the 
country. 


UNDERMINING Law AND ORDER 


It will be admitted, I believe, that the 
ereatest injuries inflicted by national pro- 
hibition are not capable of statistical dem- 
onstration. The Eighteenth Amendment 
opened a great breach in the constitutional 
structure, shocking to those who admired 
its logical symmetry, and highly dangerous 
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in its invitation to further innovation. Giv- 
ing full force to the plea that the amend- 
ment was adopted in strict accordance with 
custom and precedent, the fact remains 
that the people had no opportunity of di- 
rectly expressing their sentiments regard- 
ing it, as would have been the case had it 
been submitted to conventions instead of 
Legislatures; hence the faith of the people 
in representative institutions is greatly 
weakened. The Volstead act and the sup- 
plements thereto are so contrary. to Amer- 
ican traditions and practices as to arouse 
widespread opposition. The workers right- 
fully regard such enactments as_ being 
practically class legislation, and their feel- 
ing of deep resentment is pardonable; all 
classes of citizens are united in their detes- 
tation of legislation based on falsehood 
and violative of the most cherished rights 
and privileges, and disrespect for all law 
is thereby fostered. In such conditions 
the professional law violator is likely to 
be tolerated and encouraged, and the 
smuggler, the bootlegger, the moonshiner 
and the grafting official achieve wealth 


quickly and easily. These and the profes- 
sional prohibitionist are the only persons 
in the community who prosper in the pres- 
ent situation. 

Again we have the spectacle of sworn 
officers of the law deliberately violating 
the most sacred parts of the Constitution 
in an effort to enforce prohibition. Every 
time a vehicle is halted on the road and 
a person’s suitcase or clothing is searched; 
every time private premises are invaded 
without a search warrant, the Bill of 
Rights, without the promise of which the 
Constitution could not have been adopted, 
is violated flagrantly. It is confessed by 
the prohibitionists in Congress that the 
Volstead act cannot be enforced if the 
provisions against search and seizure in 
the Fourth Amendment are observed, and 
they have voted down propositions to pun- 
ish officers who violate the Bill of Rights. 
The press teems with such instances of 
official tyranny and law-breaking, but, un- 
fortunately, this species of crime cannot 
be presented statistically. : 

The youth of the land, the only hope of 
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the future, is subjected to the most potently 
demoralizing influences. Never before in 
the history of our country has it been 
found necessary to forego the school dance, 
the community social, even the church en- 
tertainment, because of the fear—based on 
experience—that boys and girls would 
disgrace the gathering by getting drunk. 

Finally, the real reason for the country- 
wide infractions of the Volstead act is that 
it has not the respect of the American peo- 
ple, because it is a lie made into a law, 
and if there is one nation in the world 
that resents such an insult to intelligence, 
it is this nation of ours. 

If every State, instead of some of them, 
had statutes to the effect that one-half of 
1 per cent. of alcohol was intoxicating, it 


UNITED STATES LINES, 
—n-n-D-- 
“PENINSULA STATE" 


s.s. 


WINE LIST, 


—0-0— 


CLARETS @ BURGUNDIES. 


Barsac.. ; 
Haute Sauternce 
Moulin au Vent 
Pommar4........ 

St. Emilion....... 
Pontet Canet . 


CHAMPAGNES. 
Cordon Rouge, 1911. Qu, 


Moet & Chandon, Imp. Qu, 


Mercier, Qts., 
Heidsick, Qts, laecicaniiaal Sted 
ROI, svesnscsees noscanpeennsisbonsbhstaen epnianiipesenaes 


VERMOUTH, PORT @ SHERRY. 
Vermouth, Italian... 
Fren nas 
pat Wee, Ga... 
Bherry.. 


Whisky, Black & White, Johnny Walker,............. 

Haig & am Jameson. 
American Rye............ 

London Dry Gin.. 

Bonehamp...... 

Steinbager......... 

Jamaica Rum poaescig pussepees 

Cognac, (Martell Three Star). sis suctinaciieimabioensthick 


LIQUERS. 


Chartreuse, Green ............. 
“ig Yellow 
Creme de Menthe, White 
7 Green . 
Benedictine : 


BEERS, MINERAL WATERS, Etc., 

D. Resslers Extra Light ...... 

a (Small) 
Bass Ale, Pts, 
Stout, Guiness..... 
French Vichy 
farsparella, Lemon, Ginger Ale 
Appolinaris, Pts, ‘ 
Club Soga, Splits 
Red Raven, Plutvu Water 


Facsimile of Wine List Now in Use on 
Passenger Vessels Sailing Under the 
American Flag. 
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SHIPPING. 


U.S. Lines 


(Ex-UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP Co.) 


BREMEN — SOUTHAMPTON 
CHERBOURG — NEW YORK 


George Washington 


(25,749 tons) 
From SOUTHAMPTON and CHERBOURG 


Nov. 24 = Jan. 5 


AMERICA 


(22,622 tons) 
From SOUTHAMPTON and CHERBOURG 


Nov. 17 - Dec. 15 


LONDON — BOULOGNE 


NEW YORK 
(FIRST CLASS ONLY) 
PANHANDLE STATE 


CENTENNIAL STATE 


PANHANDLE STATE Dec. 10 


Excclient Cuisine — Choice Wines & Liqueurs 


PARIS, 18 Place Vend6éme, Tel.; Louvre 50.92 
ZURICH, 40 Bahnhotstrasse, Méles and Co. 
LONDON, 14 Watcrioo Place. Tel.: Gerrard 2094 


EC LL LS 
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Reproduction of advertisement in Paris 

edition of The New York Herald, an- 

nouncing sale of alcoholic drinks on 
American ships 


would not make it any more true than if 
the same number of States were to say 
in their legislation that sweet milk is in- 
toxicating. One-half of 1 per cent. of al- 
cohol is legally intoxicating, but it is a lie 
just the same. The law should be ob- 
served, but I maintain it is entitled to no 
respect. 

As a final and conclusive proof of the 
definition of “ intoxicating,” I quote from 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, Jan. 5, 1920, in the case of Ruppert 
vs. Caffey (No. 603, October Term, 1919) : 
“ The Government freely admits, since the 
present case stands upon motion to dismiss 
a bill which plainly alleges that the beer 
in question is non-intoxicating, we must 
accept that allegation as true and beyond 
controversy.” This referred to litigation 
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THE BOOTLEGGER WILL FIND THERE’S 
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in which the 2.75 standard played a part, 
the Government admitting that a beverage 
containing no more than that percentage 
of alcohol could not be intoxicating. 


The United States Government, on the 
ships of the United States Lines, openly 
sells wines, spirits, liqueurs, beer and ales 
to those who are fortunate enough to have 
the time and money to travel to Europe, 
whereas the millions who are obliged to 
stay at home are at the mercy of spies and 
informers, and are subject to searches, 
when on the public highways, without a 
search warrant, and all sorts of penalties 
are imposed should they be unfortunate 
enough to have in their possession liquids 
containing over one-half of 1 per cent. of 
alcohol. [See fac-similes on preceding 
page.| The people at large are gradually 
becoming acquainted with this state of af- 
fairs, and when the facts are fully known 
there will be an uprising that may react 
seriously on the Government itself. 


THE STATUS OF TANGIERS 


T ANGIERS is a three-cornered problem. 

France, Spain and Great Britain claim 
rights in this quasi-internationalized sec- 
tion of Morocco, which comprises Tan- 
giers itself and 140 square miles of terri- 


tory surrounding it. Tangiers is in the 
northwest corner of Africa allotted to 
Spain, but it does not belong to Spain. 
In the original secret treaties of 1904 be- 
tween France, Spain and Great Britain 
partitioning Morocco between France and 
Spain, the exact status of Tangiers was 
left undecided. After the Agadir incident, 
which almost led to war between the 
Kaiser and France (1911), a treaty signed 
at the end of 1912 divided Morocco into 
three zones—a French zone, a Spanish 
zone, and Tangiers, with its surrounding 
territory, under a “ special régime.” Sup- 
posedly this meant a triple administration 
under the three Powers; the rivalries of 
these Powers, however, have prevented in- 
ternationalization, and the resultant gov- 
ernment has been lax and inefficient in the 
extreme. All the three Powers claim eco- 
nomic interests. Great Britain would 
probably be satisfied politically if by 
some form of internationalization the free- 
dom of the port and the non-fortification 


of the territory could be so guaranteed as 
to remove the menace to the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Since the allied triumph in the 
great war, French ambitions have been re- 
awakened, and many inspired articles 
have appeared in the French press, urging 
that the present status of Tangiers is in- 
tolerable and must be ended. The French 
plan is to recognize the sovereignty of 
Mulai Yusef, the Sultan of Morocco. The 
opening wedge was made some months ago 
when General Lyautey, the French Resi- 
dent General, claimed for the Sultan “ re- 
ligious authority” over the whole of 
Morocco. Existing treaties, the French 
declare, have recognized the Sultan’s sov- 
ereignty over Tangiers; furthermore, his 
aid during the war must be recompensed, 
just as England paid its debt of honor to 
Emir Feisal by setting him up in his new 
kingdom of Irak; lastly, the economic in- 
terests in Tangiers are predominanily 
French. The British wish internationaliza- 
tion, and Spain prefers this to French 
possession. A triple conference is planned 
to settle the conflict. Whether President 
Millerand’s tour through Morocco has di- 
rect connection with Tangiers has not yet 
been shown. 





HUNGARY’S VINDICATION 


By A Huncarian Diplomat 


IKE a voice from the 

. grave — the grave 
of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy — 
sounds the article in the 
May issue of CURRENT 
History, by Emanuel 
Urbas, entitled “How 
Hungary’s ChickensCame 
Home to Roost.” Of what 
practical purpose can it 


A Constitution almost con- 
temporaneous with the 
Magna Charta cited in 
reply to charges of Magyar 
tyranny— Answer 


accusation that Hungary 
caused the empire’ s collapse 


historical and _ constitu- 
itonal backgrounds in 
Vienna and in Budapest. 
While the first feeble at- 
tempt to establish a Con- 
stitutional Government in 
Austria dates back not 
further than the eventful 
year of 1848, Hungary 
looks back on a constitu- 
tional past only seven 


to the 





be today to attempt to 
fan to life again the 
cooled-off embers of the 
past, buried under the 
débris of one of the great- 
est political -cave-ins of 
history? There are all 
too many vicious causes 
of strife left, without raid- 
ing dusty archives for 
more. In contrast to Sir 
Arthur Conan  Doyle’s 
fairy performances, Mr. 
Urbas is recalling a most 
unpleasant kind of ghost 
which throws mud on a 
once faithful partner now 


The May issue of CurrENT 
History contained an article 
by Emanuel Urbas, a former 
member of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Service and a 
well known Austrian author, 
in which he reviewed the his- 
tory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire through recent dec- 
ades and strongly contended 
that its collapse was caused 
by the selfishness of Hungary 
and the blindness, bigotry and 
treachery of the Magyar over- 
lords and militarists. |The 
article herewith presented is 
written by a Hungarian of 
high renute in official circles, 
whose identity on acount of 
diplomatic ethics cannot be 


years younger than the 
Magna Charta. This 
Constitutionshowed many 
defects of old age, and it 
had suffered from lack of 
opportunity for unham- 
pered development ever 
since 1526, when the 
country lost its indepen- 
dence; its narrowness 
was visible to any ob- 
server, for it was essen- 
tially a product of the 
Middle Ages, though at 
the time of its inception it 
had been centuries in ad- 
vance of the rest of the 


lying prostrate on the 
ground. 

Mr. Urbas speaks as 
a belated member of the 
political school of thought of the 
Greater Austria (Gross-Oesterreich) Idea, 
which is a direct descendant of the ideas 
and traditions of all that Metternich and 
his long line of predecessors stood for. 
How little the ideas of this Gross-Oester- 
reich have changed from those of its pro- 
genitors is shown by the fact that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Urbas’s own words, this Greater 
Austria was to be based on a powerful 
army, a strong fleet, and the traditions 
of the greatest conqueror Austrian history 
ever had, Prince Eugene. At its best the 
Greater Austria Idea was nothing else than 
a still-born attempt to revive benevolent 
absolutism in the twentieth century by 
means of a large army paid for by the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Urbas’s article would appear unin- 
telligible unless one were to keep con- 
stantly in mind the diametrically opposed 





revealed. — Epiror 
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world; nevertheless, _ it 
was a guarded treasure 
of the nation, something 
surrounding countries did 
not have, and something that formed a ban- 
ner for national rallying. Nothing proved 
this point more than the untiring efforts 
—carried on through centuries by the pred- 
ecessors of Metternich—to do away with 
it and to establish centralizing and Ger- 
manizing absolutism on its ruins. 

When this Constitution became modern- 
ized, though bearing the marks of the dis- 
tinctly nationalistic movement that swept 
Europe in 1848, it appeared too dangerous 
for the guardians of the old absolutistic 
order in Eastern Europe, and in spite of 
age-long rivalry the Czar dispatched his 
mighty armies to assist Metternich’s suc- 
cessors in breaking down Hungary. 
Famous Austrian jurists (after 1849) 
stated in numerous writings that, owing to 
its war for freedom, Hungary had for- 
feited its Constitution and was henceforth 
but a geographic subdivision of the Aus- 
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trian “Empire. This was the school of 
thought of the Austrian “ Centralists,” to 
whom Hungary was the arch-rebel. 


The passive resistance of all Hungarians 
during this absolutistic era, added to the 
effect of unlucky foreign wars, had under- 
mined the military forces of the Austrian 
Empire, so that by force of circumstances 
Metternich’s successors in Vienna had to 
think of concessions to the constitutional 
line of thought in their domains; these 
concessions, however, they were desirous 
of limiting to the utmost in order to retain 
their power. In those years, from 1859 to 
1867, various Constitutions were promul- 
gated by the Emperor, showing a certain 
similarity to the constitutional reforms of 
Czar Nicholas, but devoid of any consti- 
tutional traditions and having as _ their 
source not the people but the person of the 
ruler. 

In contrast thereto the Hungarian states- 
men took the position that they could not 
recognize either the forfeiting of the Hun- 
garian Constitution handed down by their 
fathers or the annexation of Hungary to 
the Austrian Empire, and they wished to 
have their own Constitution reinstated. 

By 1867 it was realized in all quarters 
that a compromise was needed to end the 
deadlock. In the negotiations that ensued, 
the Hungarian point of view was that, in- 
asmuch as the reinstatement of the Hun- 
garian Constitution was nobody’s concern 
but Hungary’s and its de facto ruler’s, the 
negotiations were to be carried on directly 
with Francis Joseph and his advisers. The 
compromise of 1867, though a remarkable 
document, yet had all the inborn defects 
of a compromise on principles, accent- 
uated by the fact that the Hungarian and 
Austrian (German) codifications of these 
laws were not strictly identical. Opposi- 
tion to the compromise was most pro- 
nounced in Hungary from the very begin- 
ning, it being considered too grave an ab- 
dication of Hungary’s full sovereignty, as 
contained in the laws of 48. From his 
exile in Italy, Louis Kossuth thundered 
against it, stating that it irreparably 
chained Hungary to the ultimate doom in 
store for the Austrian Empire. The guise 
in which the makers of the compromise 
presented the document to Hungary was 
that of a co-partnership with Austria, in 
contrast to complete national sovereignty, 


which it had proved too difficult to attain. 

Hungary should not be blamed for the 
fact that all of those innumerable projects 
that were made in Austria for the purpose 
of appeasing the ambitions of the various 
Austrian races came to naught. And stu- 
dents of Austrian interior politics from 
1867 to 1918 can state that no plan was 
developed which was not obnoxious to one 
or the other of the Austrian races; either 
it was the Germans who claimed that a 
given plan would favor too much the 
Cz. ‘hs and sacrifice the German minority 
in Evhemia, or the Poles who asserted that 
a plan would favor too much the Ruthe- 
nians, or the Italians who objected that a 
plan would favor too much the various 
branches of the Jugoslav family, or vice 
versa. To blame Hungary for all this 
truly impossible situation in Austria, and 
for the lack of a real plan there, seems to 
be going rather too far. 


There was only one instance, to my 
knowledge, of a more serious plan, and 
that was in 1871, when Francis Joseph at 
least had a desire to establish a compro- 
mise with the Czechs similar to that which 
had been made with the Hungarians. When 
the news spread, however, a protest was 
made by all the Germans in Austria. In 
the midst of this dissension in Austria 
proper, it was very likely that, as Mr. 
Urbas states, Count Andrassy opposed this 
new venture. He might have said to 
Francis Joseph something to the following 
effect: “ What Austria does is none of 
my concern, but I wish to call your atten- 
tion to one thing which does concern me, 
namely, that the co-partnership agreed to 
by Hungary naturally ends if you reduce 
Hungary’s share from one-half to one-third 
by giving a similar position to the Czechs 
or any one else. The alternative to the 
full share of Hungary’s copartnership 
could be nothing else than reversion to 
full national sovereignty.” 

To believe that any Hungarian states- 
man, or any group of Hungarian states- 
men, could ever have pronounced a veto 
in Austrian affairs must appear naive to 
any one with an inkling of the real condi- 
tions in Vienna. What is true, however, 
is that the possibility of a purely “ per- 
sonal union” between Austria and Hun- 
gary (on the order of the old connection 
between Sweden and Norway) was a con- 
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stant bugbear in the eyes of the men near 
the throne in Vienna, and they were will- 
ing to desist from doing anything rather 
than to risk such a development. The fact 
that the Gross-Oesterreichers, standing 
close to the late Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, spoke of ending this Hungarian 
alternative of co-partnership or full 
sovereignty by a “reconquest of Hun- 
gary ” could hardly be expected to endear 
them to Hungarian hearts! 


As to the plans of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, of which Mr. Urbas seems to 
think so highly, I have not found any one 
who could tell me authoritatively what 
they really were. Prince Krapotkin says 
in his memoirs that every Crown Prince 
is reputed to be liberal (progressive). 
The most contradictory hopes and expecta- 
tions were centred upon the prospective 
heir of Francis Joseph, and whatever his 
real intentions might have been they were 
sealed forever by a bullet at Serajevo in 
1914. If we can judge by the actions of 
men who at one time or other were known 
to be his creations, in the army as well as 
in diplomacy, a decided aggressiveness 
and the famous “ shining armor” become 
visible. 


Mr. Urbas is also putting the blame for 
the Bosnian muddle at Hungary’s thresh- 
old. It is a fact that Austro-Hungarian 
forces entered Bosnian territory in 1879 
on the grounds of diplomatic work accom- 
plished by Count Andrassy the elder. 
This was, however, a European mandate 
for occupation, while it was only the an- 
nexation of Bosnia by Count Aerenthal, 
the most gifted of Francis Ferdinand’s 
protégés, in 1908, that started rocking the 
boat of the Balkans. Perhaps even more 
grave than the foreign complications to 
which this fateful step led were the com- 
plications in the relations of Bosnia to 
Austria and Hungary, referred to by Mr. 
Urbas. 


It is rather preposterous, however, 
to blame Hungary because she was op- 
posed either to herself annexing a terri- 
tory she did not want, or to letting Austria 
annex Bosnia, upsetting thereby the pre- 
carious balance in the copartnership, as 
a consequence of an action in which her 
Parliament was not previously consulted. 

These are, in the main, the reflections 
that struck me in reading Mr. Urbas’s 
article. It would carry me too far to 
refer to all charges and innuendoes. 





ENGLAND’S ESTATES CHANGING HANDS 


HE homes of England—and likewise of 

Scotland and Wales—are changing 
hands, and the ever-growing sales and con- 
versions in town and country are eloquent 
evidence of the new social revolution now 
occurring in Great Britain. War taxes are 
driving thousands of old families to part 
with their lands. Facts and figures pub- 
lished by The London Times on April 21, 
1922, give interesting data. A single firm 
had offered for sale only the day before 
a total of 79,000 acres belonging to the 
category of landed properties. Only 343 
acres remain of the famous Holme Lacy 
Mansion, which originally embraced over 
five square miles, including a deer park 
and five miles of salmon fishing in the 


Wye. The late Lord Manton’s Suffolk 
estate, 7,650 acres; Hawkstone, Salop, 
1,285 acres; Ingmire Hall, Yorkshire, 
5,000 acres: Colworth, Sir Albert E. 


Bowens’ Bedfordshire estate, 2,300 acres; 
the Duke of Hamilton’s estates of nearly 


31,000 acres are among the properties 
recently put up at auction. 

The tendency to break up estates is not 
confined to the country, but extends also 
to city property everywhere; thus the 
Covent Garden contract, representing a 
downright sale of property that involved 
many quasi-public interests, attracted con- 
siderable attention. A number of London 
properties in central sites have also been 
sold or are up for sale, including the 
Foundling Hospital. Many fine old town 
houses and suburban estates filled with 
Elizabethan memories are going under the 
hammer. The list of large mansions and 
old manor houses, which, already divested 
of their broad acres, await new tenants at 
moderate rentals, in some cases inclusive 
of old furniture and works of art, fill 
whole pages of the London papers. The 
day of the great landed proprietors of 
Great Britain is swiftly drawing to its 
close. | 








FACING A NEW ISSUE IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


By AvAMANTIOS TH. POLYzOIDES 
Editor of the Greek Newspaper, Atlantis, New York 


Germany again in a position to work for possession of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles through alliance with Russia 
and Turkey—Reginning of a new group hostile to the Entente 


O great European question is so vi- 
tally affected by the recent Russo- 


German treaty as is the Near East- 
ern question. The fact that less than four 
years after the great allied victory Ger- 
many should be able to bid for Constan- 
tinople, and for the control of the Levant, 
certainly sounds fantastic; and that the 
entire arrangement of the Allies in that 
part of the world should be placed in 
jeopardy by the Germans without the 
firing of a single shot is astonishing and 
baffling. The whole thing, moreover, is 
much more serious than it appears at first 
sight. Germany now will no longer play 
a lone hand in the Near East, but will be 
assisted and strengthened by the tremen- 
dous resources of Russia, whose aims in 
the Levant are for the first time identical 
with those of a central European power. 

Under the old imperial régime Ger- 
many’ aims and those of Russia were 
mutually exclusive in the Near East, be- 
cause Germany would not be satisfied with 
economic preponderance alone, but in- 
sisted on having absolute political control 
in Constantinople, the unchallenged capi- 
tal of the Near Eastern world. This ran 
contrary to Russian imperialism, whose 
ambitions in the Near East were political 
to the exclusion of any other considera- 
tion. As long as an imperial Russia was 
fighting an imperial Germany for the pos- 
session of Constantinople, there was al- 
ways the chance for a third party to ex- 
ploit that territory without serious inter- 
ference either from Petrograd or from Ber- 
lin. 

The revolution of 1917 in Russia and 
Germany’s defeat in 1918 changed all the 
former alignments and created a new situa- 
tion, in which the two erstwhile opponents 


began to think that they had a common 
interest in getting together to work out 
their national, political and economic sal- 
vation. Had German militarism been less 
stupid, Russo-German co-operation and 
even alliance would have been brought 
about as early as the signing of the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, which put an end to the 
Russo-German war. Germany, however, 
was at that time desperate with the fear of 
defeat on the western front and with the 
fear of internal revolt, and a great victory 
in the East was an absolute necessity in 
order to improve the crumbling morale of 
the German Army and people. This is the 
reason behind the crushing terms which 
Germany imposed on Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk. Imperial Germany, facing Bol- 
shevist Russia, struck with all the power 
of her mailed fist, in the hope that, what- 
ever the result of the fighting in France 
and Belgium, the German people would 
have the benefit of at least a first-class 
military and territorial triumph in the 
Fast. 

The result was that Germans and Rus- 
sians were separated, and the subsequent 
German defeat did not improve their mu- 
tual relations. At one time it was thought 
that the German people, after their terrible 
experience, would throw themselves into 
the arms of Bolshevist Russia: that they 
did not do so is due primarily to the fact 
that the idea of putting Germany under 
Russian control was repugnant to all Teu- 
tons; in their eyes that nation was an im- 
mense mass of inferior beings, fit only to 
be servants of the superior Teutons. In 
the second place, the sentiment of prop- 
erty, which is strong in the German people, 
made them the natural enemies of the Rus- 
sian Communists. Thus, between the 
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friendship of Communist Russia and the 
exactions of the victorious Allies, the Ger- 
mans chose the latter, and remained faith- 
ful to the ideals of democracy and parlia- 
mentarism, instead of adopting the Soviet 
system. This was the situation after the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty, which 
was accepted by the Germans in preference 
to the friendship and co-operation of the 
Russian Soviets. 

That the Treaty of Versailles is impos- 
sible of literal execution is today a truism 
accepted everywhere. It is for this reason 
that Europe has reluctantly but firmly de- 
cided that the treaty should be revised. 
All the meetings of the allied Supreme 
Council, all the deliberations of the differ- 
ent conferences held at Spa, Boulogne, San 
Remo, Cannes, London, Paris and Genoa, 
have turned around the same issue, name- 
ly, the scaling down of the allied demands 
in the Versailles Treaty. 

Thus a policy of better feeling toward 
Germany began to shape itself in the meet- 
ings of the Allies, while at the same time 
all the former hostility against the Teutons 
was turned against Soviet Russia. Had 
the Allies persisted in improving their 
relation with Germany the Russian prob- 
lem would have been settled long ago. 
Such a course, however, involved the un- 
conditional return of Germany into the 
political and economic family of Western 
Europe on a footing of equality with her 
former enemies, and to this France would 
never assent. For the average Frenchman 
the idea of a restored Europe comes only 
after the accomplishment of a restored 
France. Few will blame the French on 
that score, but a result of it was that Ger- 
many, all the efforts of practical England 
notwithstanding, was still in a state of 
moral and political isolation when the 
Genoa conference was called. 

We know what happened. France de- 
manded that the conference be confined 
strictly to financial and economic matters, 
excluding all political discussion; but on 
the initiative of Russia the main political 
questions of Europe came to the front, first 
with the question of disarmament, and then 
with the question of recognition of the 
Russian régime. The Allies were not pre- 
pared to discuss these two problems, and 
for a moment they faced the Russians and 
the Germans without a common policy. 


Thus, while England and France were 
bending every effort to find a way out of 
the difficulty, the Russo-German Treaty of 
Rapallo became an accomplished fact that 
took the Allies unawares. 


In view of the fact that this treaty was 
allowed to stand, and, moreover, to be 
supplemented with similar agreements be- 
tween Russia, Germany and Turkey, which 
are shortly to be followed by an agreement 
with Sofia, what we are witnessing is 
nothing less than the double resurrection 
of'the old Russian program reaching for 
Constantinople and the warm sea, and of 
the German dream of economic expansion 
to the Near East, through Central Europe, 
the Balkans, Constantinople and Anatolia! 


For a hundred years imperial Russia 
tried to bring about the realization of her 
program, and failed, because the Turk 
was powerful and because England stood 
with him, both at the time of the Crimean 
War and at the time of San Stephano—at 
all times, in fact, up to 1914. The Otto- 
man Empire, buttressed by the British Em- 
pire, stood in the way of the Czars. 

When all the Russian drives against 
Constantinople had failed, Germany took 
a hand in Near Eastern matters in quite a 
different way. To claim Constantinople 
politically was, to begin with, a physical 
impossibility. A country bordering on 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea could do 
that, but not Germany. Therefore the 
Teutons launched their Near Eastern drive 
along strictly economic lines; they. won 
thus the confidence and the friendship of 
the Turks, whom they helped in every way 
against the influences of Russia working 
at that time through the Balkans. _ Ger- 
many, being opposed to a Russian occupa- 
tioa of Constantinople, had the additional 
advantage of being indirectly helped by 
England for exactly the same reasop. 


One of the greatest successes of the 
British policy in the last hundred years 
was that it prevented an alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, a plan well 
known under the name of the “ Dreikaiser- 
bund.” We saw the culmination of this 
policy in the great war of 1914, when Ger- 
many and Russia, which together could 
easily have become supreme in the Euro- 
pean Continent and over the whole East, 
leaped at each other’s throat and suffered 
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tremendous losses without any tangible 
benefit for either of the combatants. 

These racial conflicts between Russians 
and Germans were not, however, based on 
a solid economic foundation; if there are 
in the whole world two countries abso- 
lutely dependent on each other for their 
economic life, these are agricultural and 
peasant Russia on the one hand and indus- 
trial and scientific Germany on the other. 
Nor were there any large matters of inter- 
national policy dividing the German and 
Russian peoples in the last hundred years. 
It was the stupidity of the Pan-Slavists 
conflicting with the stupidity of the Pan- 
Germans, and the imperialism of St. 
Petersburg clashing with the imperialism 
of Potsdam, that made the Russians and 
Germans bitter enemies. 


The World War has been a benefit to 
these two peoples in one respect, at least, 
it has eliminated the political systems and 
traditions that made for hostility between 
them. Instead of being governed by a 
camarilla of imperialist bureaucrats, the 
Germany and Russia of today are working 
out their own salvation along scientific- 
ally laid economic lines—under which any 
other plans, political, military or other- 
wise, can be successfully concealed. And 
the great economic law demands that Ger- 
many and Russia co-operate in order to be 
able to live and to face the terrible prob- 
lems of the present and future. 

The day of alliances between Emperors 
is past, but the day of alliances of peoples 
is only beginning, and the Russo-German 
Treaty points the way. Where a Pan- 
German of the old school would see of- 
fense in the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Czar, the German economist of to- 
day sees a golden chance of co-operation 
with a Russia possessing that city for the 
mutual benefit of both parties. And 
where a hard-boiled Pan-Slavist would see 
danger in the building of a German rail- 
road in Anatolia, the present Russian 
economist sees a better chance for the de- 
velopment of his own commerce and busi- 
ness. Such is the present alignment in 
the light of the Russo-German Treaty. 

That Turkey has come in is another 
sign of the times, because it shows that 
even there a change has taken place, al- 
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though it must be noted, in passing, that 
Turkey’s role in this matter is only secon- 
dary. Turkey has only one vital aim and 
that is to preserve as much as shecan from 
the wreck of the Ottoman Empire; and be- 
cause she thinks that she will fare better 
with the Russians and Germans than under 
the Allies, she is turning toward the new 
group of powers. Bulgaria is prompted 
by the same motives. 

The result of all this is the imminent 
possibility of a tremendous combination of 
organizing brains and material resources 
—admirably helped by geographic posi- 
tion. Under the combined efforts of 250,- 
000,000 Russians, Teutons and the rest of 
the peoples that will have to go with them, 
an immense territory stretching from the 
Rhine to the Pacific, and from the Baltic 
to the Balkans, the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and clear through to the Himalayas, 
is likely to become a single unit, powerful 
enough to challenge any opponent. 


It is against this danger that measures 
must be taken now, before the thing gets 
well under way. The great Western 
democracies, including America, have to- 
day the advantage of superior numbers, of 
perfect organization, of better positions. 
It is the duty of these democracies to see 
to it that a barrier is put up against Russo- 
German ambitions—ambitions that burn 
all the more fiercely because they are 
fanned by the hatreds of the recent defeat. 
It is the duty of the Western democracies 
to hold all the key positions of the world, 
and to strengthen them, so as to neutralize 
any premeditated attack against them. 

We must not forget that it was chiefly 
to the unpreparedness of the Western 
democracies that their victory in the World 
War was so difficult and so costly; we 
must not forget that the war really began 
in the Near East. And it is in the Near East 
that the war is still continuing, with Greece 
fighting the battles of the Western democ- 
racies against Turkey, the closest ally of 
Russo-Germania. The next war, whose 
foundation causes have been shaped at 
Rapallo by Tchitcherin and Rathenau, will 
break out on the day when Russia, Ger- 
many and Turkey become the masters of 
Constantinople, which is still, as in Bona- 
parte’s time, the “ Capital of the World.” 


VENIZELOS VINDICATED 


By M. Tsamapos 


Minister of Greece to the United States from Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to November, 1920 


What Venizelos did for Constantine twelve years ago, and how 
the latter repaid him—The King accused of treachery—Liberty 
stifled under his rule—Why the elections went against Venizelos 


[Joannes Gennadius, who was Greek Minister 
to Great Britain for a number of years, and who 
is now on an “extraordinary mission” in the 
United States by nomination of King Constantine, 
recently published an article defending the King 
and giving his version of the defeat of Venizelos. 
The article herewith is a reply to Mr. Gennadius 
by the former Greek Minister to the United 
States—Epitor Current History] 


OR some months past his Excellency 

M. Joannes Gennadius, the octoge- 

narian Greek diplomat, has been re- 
siding in Washington, entrusted by the 
Greek Government with a mission so hope- 
less that even his talents and prestige are 
inadequate to secure for it the smallest 
vestige of success. That the Greek Gov- 
ernment should have thought it possible to 
win the sympathy of the American people 
or to secure the assistance of the United 
States Government in support of a cause 
so diametrically opposed to democratic 
ideals as that represented by the present 
monarchical régime in Greece is indeed 
astonishing. But more astonishing still is 
the concurrence in this view by a states- 
man of the talents and principles of M. 
Gennadius. At first the object of his mis- 
sion to Washington was concealed under 
a cloak of mystery, but recently he has 
unveiled his purpose. 

M. Gennadius has come to the United 
States to plead the cause of King Constan- 
tine, and, forgetting the treacherous con- 
duct of that monarch to his country and 
to his allies during the war; forgetting the 
unconstitutionality of his action in de- 
scending into the political arena—for he 
himself admits that King Constantine had 
a policy, and a faulty policy—forgetting 
the crimes committed by his followers, all 
he tells us in his favor is that he is a 
Greek-born Prince bearing a “ charmed 
name”; moreover, he extravagantly ar- 
raigns the friends of M. Venizelos. It is 


obvious, however, that M. Gennadius’s con- 
science pricks him, because he repeatedly 
assures us that he has an admiration for 
M. Venizelos himself, and for his work. 

The whole of M. Venizelos’s work was 
founded upon principles utterly irrecon- 
cilable with those of King Constantine and 
his followers. M. Gennadius states that 
the relations of M. Venizelos with the 
royal family of Greece were from the 
outset marked by hostility and harshness, 
and that he could surely have prevented 
the bitter dispute which necessitated King 
Constantine’s absence from Greece during 
three years. In answer I assert that only 
twelve years ago, when Constantine was 
still Crown Prince, he was involved in 
military intrigues which did not reflect 
credit upon either his intelligence or his 
character, and which compelled the leaders 
of the Reformist movement to suggest to his 
father that the voluntary retirement from 
Greece of Constantine and his brothers 
would be desirable and was, indeed, ex- 
pected. The first act of Venizelos. when 
he came to power in 1909 was to recall 
the Princes from exile, and the debt which 
they thus owed to the Premier being of 
a nature that admits not of repayment, 
instead of inspiring them with gratitude, 
embittered them the more against the lay- 
man who was in a position to accord his 
generosity to the “elect of God.” 

After the Balkan wars, which brought 
Constantine into prominence, his popular- 
ity was fostered by the Premier himself, 
who did all in his power to attribute to 
the military prowess of the monarch what 
was in great measure his own diplomatic 
achievement. If, at the eve of the Euro- 
pean war, Greece found herself at the 
height of her military and civil power, and 
ruled by a King and a Minister whom for 
different reasons the whole nation had 
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learned to adore, this was due to the in- 
fluence and devotion of M. Venizelos. 


CONSTANTINE’S OFFENSES 


But when the issue became one between 
the sovereign liberties of the people on the 
one hand and the unconstitutional actions 
of the Crown on the other, it was natural 
that M. Venizelos, who has always repre- 
sented democratic principles, should have 
shown himself both “ hostile and harsh” 
to the simian antics of this Balkan kaiser- 
ling. Personal conviction—honest enough, 
no doubt—induced Constantine to form a 
policy of his own gravitating toward the 
Central Powers. The sincerity of his be- 
lief in the ultimate victory of Germany is 
not by the impartial critic called into ques- 
tion. We do not accuse Constantine of 
deliberately wishing to bring ruin upon 
his people, and we do not suggest that he 
cared more for his brother-in-law than he 
cared for his throne. 

The charge against Constantine is main- 
ly one of unconstitutionalism, for it is 
against the vital principles of constitu- 
tional monarchy that there should exist a 
royal party with the King as its leader; 
moreover, this attitude, from being merely 
unconstitutional, became. treasonable when 
the King twice dissolved Parliament be- 
cause he personally disagreed with the pol- 
icy of the Government, and thus thwarted 
the will of the people, who at that time 
supported Venizelos at the polls. The 
Greek people were not and never have 
been in the least degree pro-German, and 
from the first they were prepared for war 
and for the loyal execution of their treaty 
with Serbia and their obligations to the 
Allies; but when, through the intemper- 
ance of Constantine, the issue became a 
direct issue between the King and his 
Minister, there were many whom, natu- 
rally, a feeling of conservative loyalty and 
even affection attached to the person of 
the King; and if, since then, the Greek 
people have been tragically divided into 
two sections, the cause is to be found in 
the original attitude of the King. 


It is charged against Venizelos that offi- 
cers of the army and navy, university pro- 
fessors and civil servants, whose record 
“was irreproachable,” were summarily 
dismissed “ by the thousands”; that the 
hierarchy of Greece, “which we were 
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proud to know had ever remained outside 
politics,’ was also invaded, and members 
of the Holy Synod were deposed or exiled. 
It is true that up to 1916 the Greek clergy 
and the Greek Church were kept entirely 
out of politics, but we deny that it was, 
the Venizelist régime that changed this 
state of affairs. After M. Venizelos put 
himself at the head of the Provisional 
Government of Saloniki, the then Arch- 
bishop of Athens, in concert with a gang 
of ruffians acting under direct orders 
from King Constantine himself, proceeded 
to a public excommunication of M. Veni- 
zelos in the squares of Athens and ordered 
similar excommunications to take place 
throughout the country. If, under the 
Venizelist régime, a few of the members 
of the clergy who were accomplices in this 
disgraceful prostitution of the Church 
were removed, this was not effected by the 
Venizelist Government, but by an ecclesi- 
astical court legally established by the 
Holy Synod of Greece. 


After the return of Constantine, the then 
Archbishop of Athens, Meletios, who is 
now Patriarch of Constantinople, was ar- 
bitrarily deposed by order of the Gov- 
ernment, which did not venture to call a 
meeting of the Holy Synod for this pur- 
pose, and which even more arbitrarily 
replaced upon the Episcopal throne the 
very man who had pronounced the anath- 
ema and who had been legally deposed 
in accordance with the requirements of 
canonical law by a competent ecclesiastical 
court composed of thirteen Bishops of the 
Church of Greece. 

As to accusations regarding the removal 
of officers, it is indeed true that quite a 
number of persons convicted of offenses 
against the status quo were temporarily 
removed from office; but Greece was at 
war, her army was at the front, and the 
country’s interests were at stake, while Con- 
stantine’s agents and German propaganda 
were working for the overthrow of the 
existing régime and for the restoration of 
the exiled monarch at all costs and at the 
greatest cost of all, namely, the sacrifice 
of the country; furthermore, three sedi- 
tious military revolts, fostered by the Roy- 
alists, which broke out at Thebes, at Laris- 
sa and at the village of Servia, fully justi- 
fied the admittedly stringent war measures 
which had to be taken. After the dangers 
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of war were over, the Venizelist Govern- 
ment passed measures to enable all former 
Government officials who had been cash- 
iered to regain their positions. 


Pusuic INDIGNATION AROUSED 


On the day that the hired agents of Con- 
stantine shot M. Venizelos at the Gare de 
Lyons in Paris, a telegram was received 
in Athens that the Premier had been killed. 
Popular indignation was so great that a 
serious riot broke out; it was, however, 
put down by the authorities in a few hours, 
after several houses of Royalists had been 
looted and other untoward things had hap- 
pened. lon Dragoumis, a prominent Roy- 
alist, who happened to make himself con- 
spicuous in the street on that day, was at- 
tacked by fanatics and_ unfortunately 
killed. There was no other case of man- 
slaughter, but, on the other hand, after 
Constantine’s return to Athens, Colonel 
Phatseas, President of the court-martial, 
was assassinated outside his house by two 
men whom Constantinian justice failed to 
discover; Mr. Kaphavakes, editor and 
owner of the largest newspaper in Athens, 
was murdered in the same way in broad 
daylight, and a gang of assassins hired to 
do away with Admiral Coundouriotis left 
two bullets in his breast. 


The Athens correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times wrote on Jan. 3, 1922: 


The general dismissal of Venizelist officials 
which followed the Royalist victory in the last 
elections is no longer accepted with equanimity 
by the public, which is fortunately beginning to 
realize the administrative disadvantages of the 
spoils system. Some of these officials are being 
reinstated or have been offered new posts in 
Thrace and Ionia. But many judicial posts are 
still vacant, notably in Crete, where much discon- 
tent has been caused by the fact that the courts 
are so under-staffed that it has been almost im- 
possible to transact business during the last year. 
Again, the educational machinery of the country 
has fallen off in efficiency owing to the dismissal 
of some teachers and the resignation of a great 
many others, who, suddenly transferred by their 
chiefs from one end of Greece to another during 
a period of high prices and shortage of housing, 
preferred to resign. 


Wuy VenizELos Was DEFEATED 


The true cause pf the defeat of Veni- 
zelos at the last elections may be sum- 
marized as follows: For one reason or an- 
other, in the interests of Greece, M. Veni- 
zelos, the most peace-loving of statesmen, 
has been obliged in the last ten years to 
lead Greece through three wars. By so 
doing he extended the Greek Kingdom be- 
yond the wildest Nationalist hopes and 
freed the groaning Greek populations of 
Thrace and Asia Minor, but he wearied 
the people of old Greece, and the strain of 
ten years of continual mobilization was 
too great for them. We do not blame the 
Greek people, for no other people could 
have stood a strain so great as well as 
they did. But they were tired and they 
wanted a change; they thought that M. 
Venizelos would bring them nothing but 
war, and they were not prepared to face 
that. You cannot expect a man working 
on a farm in some remote mountain dis- 
trict of Akarnania to realize the advan- 
tages which will accrue to his nation and 
ultimately to himself by the liberation of 
territories in far-away Ionia, and, however 
great his patriotism may be, it is perhaps 
too much to ask him to vote for a Govern- 
ment which has kept his sons in the army, 
away from home, for a great number of 
years. Even so, the Liberal Party, which 
lost the elections by only a small percent- 
age of the votes, would probably have won 
but for the untimely death, a week before 
voting day, of King Alexander. So long 
as he was on the throne, the question of 
Constantine could have been shelved, but 
after his death a tremendous handle was 
given to all the old party leaders, who rep- 
resent in Greece the corrupt systems of the 
years before the reforms of 1909, and 
who have ever breathed vengeance against 
M. Venizelos on account of his popularity 
and his success. A certain element, of 
course, out of a mistaken and even noble 
sentiment of personal attachment and loy- 
alty to the King, who was once deservedly 
popular, contributed their quota, which 
probably made the disastrous vote decisive. 
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CHINA’S NEW CIVIL WAR 





Inside story of one of the most dramatic battles in the history of 
modern China—Rise of General Wu Pei-fu, and his decisive 
victory over Chang T'so-lin outside the gates of Peking 


[Periop ENDED May 15, 1922] 


ful Spring, has come and gone in 
China, and to that bankrupt and dis- 
tressed country it has brought the horrors 
of a new civil war, leaving in its train 
thousands of dead. To further the polit- 


! PRIL, the harbinger month of peace- 


ical ambitions of three rival Generals, who 


have long divided among themselves the 
military control of a republic whose civil 
Government is little more than a shadow, 
these victims have poured out their blood. 
One Tuchun has triumphed over another, 
and still faces a second opponent in the 
South. Unfamiliar geography and names 
difficult for the average Western reader to 
remember have cast a veil over events of 
very real and vital significance for the fu- 
ture of China. But what is this signifi- 
cance, and who are the main actors in this 
latest Chinese drama, superimposed upon 
a tragic situation which has lasted for 
over a decade? 

Up in North China, in Manchuria, three 
provinces have been ruled by a Chinese 
“strong man” known as Chang Tso-lin. 
This super-Tuchun first came into promi- 
nence as a bandit chief. No better appli- 
cation of Kipling’s famous line, “ East is 
East, and West is West,” can be found than 
in the career of this freebooter. Instead 
of suppressing his banditry, the provincial 
authorities of Manchuria offered him a 
military command to rid themselves of his 
depredations. He rose to the rank of a 
Divisional General, became Governor of the 
Manchurian Province of Feng-tien, and 
was finally exalted to the position of Gov- 
ernor General of all three Manchurian 
provinces, with headquarters at Mukden. 
From this commanding outpost of the re- 
public he has long exercised almost a dic- 
tatorial influence over the affairs of North 
China, and even on Peking itself. De- 
claring himself to be actuated only by 
patriotism and a desire to “unify” the 


country, he came to Peking in full panoply 
last December, and compelled the nominal 
President, Hsu Shi-chang, to accept a Cab- 
inet of his (Chang’s) dictation, with one 
Liang Shih-kai as the Premier. Having 
thus arbitrarily set up an executive gov- 
ernment to his own liking, he returned to 
Mukden, unaware, in his self-satisfaction, 
that by this act he had paved the way 
to his own downfall. 

In South Central China another Tuchun, 
General Wu Pei-fu, ruled the two prov- 
inces of Hunan and Hupeh. General 
Wu first came into prominence during the 
revolution as a defender of the Manchu 
dynasty. After participating in the un- 
successful struggle against the revolution, 
he later fought for Yuan Shih-kai, the suc- 
cessor of the first Provisional President, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Backed by a loan of 
£25,000,000 advanced by the six-power 
group of bankers, Yuan in 1913 dismissed 
the Parliament and planned to make him- 
self Emperor. South China rose in arms 
to protect the Parliament, but its forces 
were defeated. When Yuan in 1915 openly 
proclaimed himself Emperor, the South- 
western provinces again revolted, and 
again General Wu fought for the monar- 
chist cause. In June, 1916, Yuan Shih-kai 
died, a discredited and disillusioned man, 
and Li Yuan-hung, the Vice President, 
automatically became President. 

All through this early period, Wu Pei- 
fu had been a pronounced monarchist. 
Later he underwent, apparently, a change 
of mind, and developed liberal tendencies, 
declaring that military rule led only to dis- 
integration and foreign domination, and 
advocated the establishment of p6pular 
government. 

In the Summer of 1920 General Wu, 
who still commanded a division in Hunan, 
peacefully confronting the Southern Army 
during two years of armistice, became 
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aroused over the way things were going 
in Peking. After the death of Yuan Shih- 
kai the situation had stood thus: The 
Monarchist movement had been defeated, 
but the old Northern Army, organized 
under the Manchus and officered by men 
of the old school, retained control of the 
Northern Provinces, and represented the 
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traditions and spirit of the former Manchu 
rule. The military leaders had recalled 
the Parliament dismissed by Yuan Shih-kai. 
Soon, however, dissensions came over the 
question of participation in the European 
war. The new Parliament was dismissed 
by the Chinese Minister of War, who on 
his own responsibility declared war upon 
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the Central Powers. The country was then 
split in two by the revolutionary party of 
the South, which re-established the Parlia- 
ment in Canton and proclaimed itself the 
real Government of China. The North’s 
campaign to conquer the South failed, de- 
spite the enormous sums lent to Peking by 
Japan in the hope of greatly increasing 
Japanese influence in a victorious North. 
This failure, however, was mainly attrib- 
uted to internal dissensions in the army 
itself, which had become divided into two 
factions—the Anhui and Chih-li groups. 

During 1918 and 1919 all efforts to ef- 
fect a settlement between North and South 
failed. | The Peking Government, which 
represented about a dozen provinces in the 
North, became increasingly pro-Japanese. 
Though Japan had ceased her heavy loans, 
she was still furnishing relatively small 
sums, and, strengthened by reason of her 
past advances, which Peking was wholly 
unable to repay, she assumed the role of 
a virtual dictator. A considerable num- 
ber of prominent leaders, who were strong- 
ly pro-Japanese, belonged to a political 
organization called the Anfu Club. This, 
with Japanese financial assistance, and 
backed by most of the Anhui faction, held 
full sway in the capital. The doings of 
this faction finally aroused Chinese public 
opinion; several of the Anfu leaders were 
forced out of office, and personal attacks 
began. 


A CHAMPION OF DEMOCRACY 


It was at this juncture, in 1920, that 
Brig. Gen. Wu Pei-fu came upon the 
scene in the out-and-out réle of a de- 
fender of democracy, strongly anti-Japa- 
nese. In the Summer of this year he 
moved north into the Province of Chih-li, 
determined to overthrow the pro-Japanese 
Government at Peking. He defeated the 
Anfu Army, led by Tuan Chi-jui, near 
Peking. The Anfu forces were dispersed, 
and about a dozen of the leaders took 
refuge in the Japanese Embassy in Peking. 
There they have remained ever since under 
Japanese protection. In _ this victory 
Chang Tso-lin, the Tuchun of Feng-tien, 
in Manchuria, played a minor part. After 
the fighting had ceased, however, it was 
Chang who assumed the right to occupy 
Peking and to reform the Government. 


Chang, furthermore, won for himself the 
appointment of Inspector General of the 
three Manchurian provinces—Feng-tien, 
Kirin and Heilung-kiang. 

Wu, by resolute action, might have 
pushed his advantage and availed himself 
of his new popularity to supplant Chang 
at Peking, but instead he withdrew to 
Loang. He was generally considered a 
great patriot, who placed the welfare of 
the country above his own personal ad- 
vantage. Though he yielded to Chang 
on this occasion, there was no love lost 
between them. Wu began a period of 
watchful waiting, to see what Chang would 
accomplish toward the calling of a new 
national convention to establish a Govern- 
ment on a democratic basis, and toward the 
ousting of Japanese influence at Peking. 

Wu’s brilliant military capacity was 
once more displayed a few months ago, 
when he was sent by the Peking Govern- 
ment to suppress a revolt in Hunan, engi- 
neered, it was said, by Canton. The Can- 
ton faction accuses him of ruthless cruelty 
and atrocity in quelling this uprising. 
However this may be, Wu clung to his 
role of super-patriot. After witnessing 
various attempts of Chang Tso-lin to re- 
form the Peking régime, he came out in 
open opposition to Chang last December, 
when the Mukden dictator went to the 
capital and forced President Hsu to accept 
a dictated Cabinet, headed by one Liang 
Shi-yi. It may safely be said ihat all 
China was indignant at the elevation to 
office of this notorious personage, who had 
worked hand in glove with Yuan Shih-kai 
in his attempts to make himself Emperor, 
and who had, incidentally, amassed a for- 
tune. 

General Wu had also fought for Yuan, 
but he had changed his political skin; 
Liang had not. Wu immediately assumed 
a threatening attitude. “Leave Peking 
within twenty-four hours, or I will march 
on the capital,” he sent word to Liang. His 
determination was so manifest that Liang, 
after vain attempts to brave the situation, 
had to go. Liang, in view of the public 
outcry against him, and terrorized by Gen- 
eral Wu’s threats, reluctantly retired to 
Tientsin, ostensibly on “ sick leave.” He 
has remained there ever since. Tsu Chu-chi 
took his place as acting Premier, with Dr. 
Yen as Foreign Minister. 
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CHANG’s ALLIANCE WITH CANTON 


Wu’s action in ousting Liang, the puppet 
of Chang Tso-lin, was, of course, a direct 
challenge to the Manchurian dictator. 
From that moment the probability of war 
between the two became apparent. Chang 
himself realized that war was the only so- 
lution, and began to prepare for it. North 
China was too small for two men of such 
calibre. Chang began to calculate the 
chances and to study out the possibilities 
of securing aid. 

Here a new factor entered into the situa- 
tion—the Southern Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Canton (the capital of Kwangtung 
Yat-sen. Sun, it will be remembered, was 
Provisional President early in the revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Manchus. After 
the revolution he was, with intervals, the 
leader of the Southern Military Govern- 
ment of Canton (the capital of Kwantung 
Province), which broke away from Peking 
and set up its own Parliament. In 1920 
this military government disintegrated, and 
the five Southern provinces drifted apart. 
The next year, however, Sun Yat-sen, aided 
by General Chen Chiung-ming, regained 
control of Kwangtung and formed a new 
Government of Canton. He next fought 
and reoccupied the adjoining Province of 
Kwangsi. The other three provinces—Yun- 
nan, Kweichow and Szechuan—have given 
lip service to Sun, but little more, and 
there has been so much confusion in these 
provinces that they seem incapable of pur- 
suing any fixed external policy. 

Sun was the third element of the Tuchun 
triangle. He, like General Wu, has been 
resolutely anti-Japanese, and far more anti- 
Peking than Wu ever was. His whole pol- 
icy, in fact, has been one of contempt and 
hatred of the Peking rulers, combined with 
the determination to overthrow them by 
military force as soon as he had the 
strength to undertake it. Sun at first was 
opposed to Chang and his dictatorship at 
Peking, and it is now known that he made 
overtures to Wu for an alliance against 
Chang in his projected march upon the 
North. But Sun and Wu, for various rea- 
sons, were unable to reach an agreement, 
and Wu, by crushing the Hunan revolt, in- 
curred Sun’s enmity. Sun then turned his 
efforts toward securing an alliance with 
Chang Tso-lin. 

The measures adopted by Canton in 
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preparation for a military campaign 
against Peking so alarmed the Peking lead- 
ers that they sent a special envoy to Chang 
to secure his promise of support. Chang 
agreedto this, on condition that Liang Shih- 
kai should be retained as Premier. The 
Peking envoy, however, was crossed on the 
way by Dr. C. C. Wu, an envoy of Dr. 
Sun, sent to secure the support of the Muk- 
den warlord for the Canton Republic. Gen- 
eral Chang and the Canton envoy reached 
an agreement on two.main points. Wu 
Pei-fu was to be eliminated, and Chang 
and Sun Yat-sen were to unite for a uni- 
fied Government at Peking. General Wu 
thus found himself liable to be crushed 
between two powerful foes. 


TRIUMPH OF GENERAL Wu 


General Chang Tso-lin began dispatch- 
ing troop trains southward from Mukden 
about the middle of April. Some 70,000 
of his soldiers poured in through the Great 
Wall and were garrisoned in the vicinity 
of Peking. General Wu was mustering his 
army, estimated at 80,000 men, in Shan- 
tung and other points. Chang’s troops oc- 
cupied all the railroads leading from Tien- 
tsin, and established camps within eleven 
miles east, north and south of the foreign 
concessions. President Hsu had issued a 
general appeal for conciliation, and had 
sent a special plea to the Mukden war lord 
to avoid civil war, -but Chang had refused 
to listen. In an interview at Mukden, 
Chang said: “ My only ambition is for the 
good of China. The Chinese at present are 
not prepared for an Occidental form of 
democratic government. My purpose is to 
establish a progressive government and 
then educate the people to manage it.” 

General Wu withdrew his garrison from 
Machang to Paoting-fu when the Manchu- 
rian troops were thrown southward to 
Tientsin along the Pukow Railway, but 
only to avoid an immediate conflict. Most 
of his Northern troops were concentrated 
at Changtsing-tien, but a short distance to 
the west of Peking. It was in a triangle, 
bounded by Changetsing-tien and Fengtai on 
the north, by Kaopeitien on the southwest 
and by Tientsin on the southeast, that the 
decisive battles were destined to be fought. 
Wu’s position was strengthened by the de- 
parture of General Tsao-kun, Military Gov- 
ernor of Chih-li, thus leaving Wu free to 
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enter this province, and relieving Tsao-kun 
of responsibility. All southbound trains 
had been held up by Wu’s forces. 


The situation became tense as the oppos- 
ing armies drew closer. General Chang’s 
troops took possession of Peking and Tien- 
tsin on April 21, replacing the local police 
force. The Peking-Pukow railway had 
been cut by Chang’s men south of Tientsin. 
Chang had issued a new statement declar- 
ing that since the Washington conference 
the whole world was looking with new 
hopes toward China. “ The early unifica- 
tion of 400,000,000 Chinese is, therefore, 
essential, even if it must be obtained only 
by force,” the statement continued, “ When 
the new convention (i. e., the new Parlia- 
ment) opens, I will eliminate myself and 
retire to private life.”” The foreign authori- 
ties in China, including the United States, 
were preparing to protect their nationals. 

The first active step of hostility occurred 
on April 23, when the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
way was torn up at Machang by the Wu 
Pei-fu forces. Peking was isolated. The 
hostile alignment was as follows: Chang 
Tso-lin had 95,000 troops—70,000 in Chih- 
li, north of Tientsin; 15,000 about twenty 
miles south of Tientsin, and 10,000 about 
twelve miles southwest of Peking. Wu Pei- 
fu had 75,000 troops—20,000 at Paoting- 
fu, capital of Chih-li; 40,000 in the Prov- 
ince of Honan; 15,000 under General Feng 
Yu-hsiang, then marching from the Prov- 
ince of Shensi to reinforce Wu. 


[General Feng was formerly Governor 
of Hunan, where he had remarkable suc- 
cess in ruling over 8,000,000 people. A 
Christian and strict disciplinarian, called 
by American missionaries “the Stonewall 
Jackson of the Chinese Army,” he enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the most 


progressive elements in Chinese military 


life today. | 

President Hsu Shi-chang vainly issued 
a new appeal (April 26) to both Generals 
to withdraw from Chih-li. Simultatneous- 
ly Tsu Chu-chi, the Acting Premier, tele- 
graphed to the civil and military Govern- 
ors of all the provinces saying that the 
existence of the republic was threatened, 
and asking each province to send a com- 
missioner to Peking to devise means to rid 
China of her private armies, which had 
grown to such an extent that they made 
any Central Government impossible. Un- 





deterred by these appeals, Chang and Wu 
went on strengthening their positions in 


Chih-li. 
THE BATTLE FOR SUPREMACY 


Preliminary skirmishes occurred on 
April 26. The battle for supremacy be- 
tween the two powerful Tuchuns began in 
earnest on Thursday evening, April 27. 
General Chang had arrived in person, and 
was directing the operations of his troops 
at Chut Liang-Cheng, fifteen miles east of 
Tientsin. General Wu was fifty miles 
south of Peking, leading an attack toward 
Lang Fang. An attack by the Wu forces 
on Machang, however, developed into a 
fiercely contested battle. Machang is 
about eighty-five miles southeast of Pe- 
king, und seventy miles from Paoting-fu, 
where Wu’s Northern forces were concen- 
trated. The infantry of Chang was re- 
sisting stubbornly, as this was Chang’s ex- 
treme left and a vital sector. Shells and 
shrapnel exploded at _ half-minute, in- 
tervals. Wu’s men _ were temporarily 
checked, but additional guns were brought 
up, and he moved forward toward the 
Puto River. 


On Saturday morning, April 29, heavy 
fighting began at Changtsin-tien, only 
twelve miles southwest of Peking. The 
great guns on both sides were distinctly 
heard in Peking, which had closed its gates. 
Only the day before the foreign legations 
had sent a warning to the Peking Govern- 
ment that the fighting must not be extend- 
ed to the capital, and intimated that 
serious consequences would follow the 
bombardment of the city and the damag- 
ing of foreign property or the killing of 
any of their nationals. By April 30 the 
war front extended from Machang, on the 
Pukow Railroad, westward to Paoting-fu, 
on the Peking-Hankow Railroad, thence 
north to Changtsin-tien. 

The fighting at Changtsin-tien centred 
about the Marco Polo Bridge. Many peo- 
ple owning Summer homes on the hills 
outside Peking could follow the progress 
of the fighting at this point. Legation 
guards had been reinforced, and_ all 
foreigners were displaying their national 
flags. Thousands of Chinese in the out- 
lying district came into the city, bearing 
all their money, valuables, and household 
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goods. Wounded were brought in from the 
front the same day. Two warships of the 
Chinese Navy joined Wu, with whom they 
declared their sympathies, and were pro- 
ceeding from Chefu to Shanhai-kwan with 
the purpose of shelling and destroying the 
Mukden Railway, thus cutting Chang’s 
rear. The fighting continued unabated 
through Sunday at Changtsin-tien. © By 
May | the tide of battle was rolling ever 
nearer Peking. Hundreds had been killed 
upon each side. It became known that the 
fighting at Changtsin-tien was being con- 
ducted by General Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“ Christian General,” who was showing 
brilliant strategy. Already it was becom- 
ing evident that Wu’s star was in the as- 
cendant. 

The cannonading ceased on the morning 
of May 2. The bodies of 2,000 fallen sol- 
diers lay on the battlefield. New battles 
south of the city had begun. Wu was 
bringing up heavy reinforcements. He 
took personal command at Machang on 
May 3. On May 4 it was definitely stated 
that Chang had suffered heavy reverses on 
all fronts, and his troops were driven 
headlong out of Changtsin-tien. Many of 
them boarded trains:and sped to Fengtai, 
where they vainly strove to make a stand. 
Throngs of Chang’s defeated men gathered 
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before the gates of Peking, begging to be 
taken in, and dispersed toward the hills or 
took refuge in the temples and pagodas. 
Limping, crawling, dirty and wounded, 
they told a harrowing tale of Wu’s relent- 
less attacks, which had been unceasing for 
five days. 

On May 5 Wu’s victory was recognized 
by Peking. Chang’s guard was disarmed 
inside the capital. Wu’s control was 
recognized by President Hsu. The Presi- 
dent on May 6 issued orders dismissing 
Chang as Inspector General of Manchuria, 
and calling for the arrest of Premier 
Liang, the Finance Minister and the Min- 
ister of Communications. General Wu was 
making no attempt to enter the capital 
and announced that his plans for reor- 
ganizing the Government had not changed. 
He intimated that the President would 
temporarily remain in office.. Chang’s 
hordes were pouring back through the 
Great Wall toward Manchuria. Some 11,- 
000 of Chang’s soldiers had been disarmed 
outside Peking. It was said that Wu had 
given each prisoner $10 for the expenses of 
his trip home. Wu still faced a danger 
of Chang’s recovery, and also the possi- 
bility of an attack by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who 
had remained strangely inactive in the 
South. 
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By 
W. E. Aucuinspaucn, M.D., LL.B., LL.M. 


Foreign and Export Editor, The New York Com- 
mercial; Instructor in Foreign Trade, New York 
University; Instructor in Foreign Trade, Columbia 
University; Member of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court. of the United States; Author of ‘ Selling 
Latin America,’’ ‘‘ A Port for Bolivia,’’ ‘‘ Adver- 
tising for Trade in Latin America,’’ &c. 


How the third largest country in 
South America was deprived of all 
frontage on the Pacific Ocean— 
Why ajust settlement of the dispute 
between Chile and Peru should in- 
clude granting Bolivia a_ seaport 


HE interest of the United States in 
T the 80,000,000 people residing in 

that great stretch of land between 
the Rio Grande and the Straits of Magel- 
lan, an area comprising approximately 
5,300,000 square miles, is rapidly growing, 
a fact evidenced by the amount of space 
given Latin-American matters in the daily 
press and other publications, in compari- 
son with the attention paid this subject by 
periodicals twenty-five years ago. 


Perhaps the great World War was the 
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direct cause of breaking down the almost 
provincial attitude of our American papers 
toward the republics to the south of our 
boundary. Now that writers and editors 
alike have begun to appreciate the value 
of Latin-American friendship and to un- 
derstand the business possibilities offered 
by those verdant fields of trade, one can 
almost visualize the advancement which 
the future holds for this continent. It is 
fortunate. indeed, that this awakening has 
come and that we North Americans can 
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appreciate to its fullest extent the enor- 
mous importance of that vast territory, 
.which is the logical field for the expan- 
sion and development of our foreign trade 
and industry. 

If an observer traveling from Buenos 
Aires, the most important city of the 
Southern Continent and the highest expo- 
nent of its civiliza- 
tion, would cover the 
territory of the neigh- 
boring republics, not 
bearing in mind the 
geographical _boun- 
daries between them, 
with the sole purpose 
of recording the 
homogeneity of its 
people, he would 
find, from the Argen- 
tine metropolis to 
Bogota, or even fur- 
ther north to Mexico 
City, a single aggre- 
gation of humanity 
with strong ethnic 
characteristics, with similar language and 
political ideas and with identical con- 
ceptions of the great problems of life 
with relation to morality, social char- 
acteristics and the making of. a 
home; people with the same devotion to 
ideal principles and the same respect for 
certain habits which, right or wrong, are a 
link between them; and, finally, with the 
same religious belief, which, no doubt, is 
the strongest spiritual communion between 
human beings. 

So far, however, we have been greatly 
preoccupied with our own development, 
and, consequently, we have jfiot given se- 
rious thought to cultivating a firm rela- 
tionship with the rest of America. It was 
the war that compelled us to awake to the 
great possibilities of the Southern repub- 
lics. 

As a first proof to our minds of their 
existence, it became evident that in the 
great conflict those small nations, whether 
neutral or not, could give valuable help, 
through the elements they supplied to the 
combatants, for bringing about the su- 
preme desire—victory. Without the Bra- 
zilian rubber, the Argentine wheat and 
frozen meat, the Chilean nitrate, the Peru- 
vian copper, the Bolivian tin, wolfram and 
antimony; the Mexican silver and petro- 
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Diagram of recent growth of trade of 
United States with Bolivia 
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leum, the Colombian platinum and the va- 
rious other raw materials obtained from 
those republics, the world struggle would 
have been prolonged for years, and per- 
haps ended differently. 

It was during the war that we began to 
see that there was a fair opportunity to es- 
tablish a firm base for our commercial ex- 
pansion in the na- 
tions to the south of 
us; unfortunately, 
however, we did not 
grasp that opportu- 
nity fully; although 
we secured a profit 
by increased trade, 
we did not know how 
to obtain what was 
more valuable—that 
is, the confidence of 
the South American. 
We fill orders and 
care only for the 
present, not troub- 
ling ourselves to 
study the needs, the 
likes and the customs of our clients, thus 
endeavoring to hold them for all time. 
Nevertheless, we have learned a_ lesson, 
and our commercial intercourse with those 
countries is daily growing, happily, on a 
more, solid basis. 

If we were to illustrate graphically the 
rapid changes of our commercial develop- 
ment with the Southern republics (see dia- 
gram) we would represent (a) pre-war 
trade by a line almost horizontal, (b) the 
abrupt change from 1915 to 1919 by a 
nearly vertical line, showing an unusually 
enormous growth, (c) that of the years 
1924 and 1921 by an also nearly vertical 
but dropping line, showing the decline 
during those years, and (d) our present 
commercial intercourse would be shown 
by a line gradually but steadily ascending 
and indicative of the result of our acquired 
experience and, consequently, the better 
methods that our exporters are employing 
in their business. 

We have now begun to interest ourselves 
in the economic conditions of South Amer- 
ica. During the last two years three big 
loans have been floated in our market— 
those to Brazil, Argentina and Chile—and 
at the present moment another equally 
large one is being negotiated for the Re- 
public of Bolivia. Besides, we have in- 
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vested a considerable amount in mining 
and petroleum concessions and also in 
minor loans to several cities, principally 
for the development of their sanitary sys- 
tems. American engineers are in charge 
of those works, as well as of the construc- 
tion of railroads, harbors and inland 
roads. Many universities, especially New 
York University, Columbia and California, 
have agreed to exchange professors with 
universities of South America, mainly in 
the departments of history, geography and 
finance. Still another salient proof that 
our influence is extending toward the 
South, and that it is welcomed by our 
neighbors, is the enthusiasm with which 
many of our North American customs, 
sports, dances, music and even styles are 
being introduced into the Latin-American 
cities. 

The important fact remains, however, 
that, up to the present time, the basis of, 
political harmony between the two great 
continents of our hemisphere has not been 
thoroughly understood. It is necessary, 
therefore, to clear the way toward forget- 
ting past misunderstandings 
and to define, once and for 
all, the exact meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine, origin of 
many hopes and sentimental 
hypotheses on one side, and 
of fear and mistrust on the 
other. 

Our moderate and pru- 
dent intervention in many 
matters affecting the South- 
ern republics has nearly al- 
ways been welcomed and re- 
quested, which shows an im- 
plied acknowledgment of 
our disinterested and just 
intentions. Most Latin 
Americans are very familiar 
with our history, their 
school texibooks are full of 
anecdotes and stories taken 
from our national life, and 
a South American never 
confuses the democratic pro- 
ceedings of North America 
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with the traditionalistic policy of Europe. 
President Harding, following his peace- 
making plans for all nations and having 
already accomplished much with regard to 
Oriental problems, proposes now to ren- 
der his good services to solve the one 
problem which is so vital for the perma- 
nent peace of the South American Conti- 
nent. I refer to the problem of the Pa- 
cific; namely, that affecting three of the 
South American republics. The press of 
all Latin America, and most of our home 
papers, have approved this initiative, and 
only those who desire to build a Chinese 
wall around the United States have criti- 
cised it. 

But, even assuming that such a step 
could be criticised, once taken it must be 
carried out to the end if the initiative is to 
serve any practical purpose. A means 
should be sought to establish a permanent 
and satisfactory agreement for the three 
parties concerned in. the international dis- 
pute, without allowing to drag behind an- 
other, and perhaps a most serious, ‘“! ques- 
tion of the Pacific” that would endanger 
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the future of the nations involved—which 
would be the case if Bolivia were left out 
of these negotiations. This will be clearer 
if we state that, while the invitation to 
Washington was extended. only to Chile 
and Peru, a study of the controversy shows 
Bolivia also to be deeply-interested in the 
seacoast territory now under - discussion, 
because part’ of it formerly belonged to 
her... As indicated on. the accompanying 
map, Bolivia, in the.war that brought 
about this dispute, lost all her maritime 
territory, and that loss is still a vital ele- 
ment in ‘the situation. I wish to present 
this: matter: from the Bolivian viewpoint, 
and also to point out the manner in.which 
the interests of. the United States are af- 
fected by it. ' 

Bolivia, on separating from Spain, like 
the rest of the South American countries, 
took possession of that territory which, ac- 
cording to her colonial jurisdiction, be- 
longed to her. Under the principle known 
as the “ Uti Possidetis Juris of 1810 ” Bo- 
livia’s share was the territory of the Royal 
Audiencia of Charcas, which extended from 
25 degrees 31 minutes 26 seconds to 22 
degrees of south latitude. The right to 
that territory was never discussed by Chile 
until 1842, when nitrate was first discov- 
ered there. Then, for the first time, Chile 
asserted her claims to the region situated 
north of the mentioned southern latitude— 
a fact explained by her desire to possess 
the wealth that was found. 


After many years of negotiations, both 
nations arrived at a settlement by which 
Bolivia lost, for the first time, a zone of 
her own territory and accepted, as a boun- 
dary line, parallel 24 south latitude. Ar- 
ticle No. 1 of the treaty of Aug. 10, 1866, 
read: “ The line of demarkation of boun- 
daries between Chile and Bolivia in the 
Desert of Atacama shall henceforth be par- 
allel of latitude 24 degrees south.” 


The Bolivian Congress, in accepting a 
final contract with the Compafia Anonima 
de Salitreras de Antofagasta, passed a law 
in 1878 fixing a tax of 10 centavos (214 
cents gold) on every 100 pounds of ni- 
trate. The company, instead of presenting 
any claim to Bolivian courts, asked its 
Government to intervene, and Chile, taking 
advantage of the fact that by the treaty of 
1874 Chilean capital was exempt from 
taxes, found pretext to make war on Bo- 
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livia, without listening to the explanation 
that such taxes were imposed on the com- 
pany by virtue of the contract, and not as 
general duties. 

Although the very treaty brought for- 
ward by Chile determined that any dispute 
should be settled by arbitration, this na- 
tion refused to fulfill such requirements, 
and when Bolivia offered to suspend the 
collection of such duties until the contro- 
versy should be legally settled Chile again 
refused to consider the proposition. 

Although the tax was said to be 
excessive, the proof that it was only a 
Chilean pretext to conquer the nitrate 
fields lies in the fact that Chile, after tak- 
ing possession of the territory in question, 
raised the duties from 10 centavos to 
fifteen times that amount. 


Bonivia’s Lost SEABOARD 


On April 4, 1884, both contenders 
signed a truce whereby the conqueror re- 
mained provisionally in possession of the 
Bolivian seacoast, thus depriving that 
country of enormous economic privileges. 
Bolivia granted exemption from duties to 
Chilean merchandise and lost virtual con- 
trol over her Custom Houses. The Chilean 
Custom House in Arica was given power 
to collect duties, applying her own tariff 
on foreign goods in transit to Bolivia, and 
to retain a part of such duties. Thus Bo- 
livia lost her commercial liberty, being 
reduced almost to the status of a depen- 
dency of Chile. 

At times, when Chile thought of the pos- 
sibility of a war with Argentina and sup- 
posed that Bolivia would become that na- 
tion’s ally, she seemed to accept Bolivia’s 
claims; thus she signed the treaty of May 
18, 1895, by which she was to cede to Bo- 
livia the provinces of Tacna and Arica—in 
case the plebiscite that was to settle the 
fate of these ex-Peruvian provinces should 
be favorable to her—and if this resulted 
to the contrary promised to cede a port 
south of Arica. This treaty, which was 
actually signed by the Chilean Govern- 
ment and approved by Bolivia, proved 
abortive, because the Chilean Senate, in 
view of the disappearing danger from the 
Argentine side, rejected it. 

Bolivia, realizing that to prolong the 
truce meant her doom, signed the treaty of 
Oct. 20, 1904, which forced her to ac- 








Glimpse of the scenic beauties of 
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knowledge the transference of her seacoast 
to Chile, an action explained by the enor- 
mous economic pressure exercised upon 
her for twenty years. Chile, on her part, 
built 145 miles of railroad in Bolivia, con- 
necting the latter country with Arica, in- 
vesting, with other payments, a total of 
$10,000,000. Nevertheless, this was not 
done gratuitously, as Chile obtained in 
compensation a freight reduction of 10 
per cent..on Bolivian railroads. 

According to the Chilean point of view, 
two conclusions were reached: (1) That 
the treaty of 1904, like all other treaties, 
must be regarded as sacred; (2) that Chile 
has sufficiently compensated Bolivia. Re- 
garding the first argument, it is enough to 
cal] attention to the fact that the treaties 
of 1866, 1872 and 1874, which recognized 
the Bolivian boundary, were also sacred, 
and were, nevertheless, treated as mere 
scraps of paper. As for the second argu- 
ment, the fabulous sums obtained by Chile 
from the Bolivian nitrate lands counter- 


balance the $10,000,000 invested in Bo- 
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livia. The following figures illustrate this 
fact: In 1913 the Chilean revenue col- 
lected on nitrate produ:ts amounted to 
$32,446,303. In 1920 the total revenue on 
exports reached $35,040,000, and of this 
sum $31,025,000 was paid on nitrate prod- 
ucts. It has been estimated that from 
1880 to 1921 Chile received from nitrate 
duties the enormous sum of $1,000,000,- 
000, 60 per cent. of which was obtained 
from the nitrate mined in the lost Boliv- 
ian territory. 

Obstacles, which look big and are in 
reality merely sentimental, and which can 
be surmounted by good-will and a policy 
truly Pan-American, are what hinder prog- 
gress toward the making of an arrange- 
ment. What Bolivia is asking Chile and 
Peru to agree to is of no real importance 
whatsoever to either of these countries, 
whereas to Bolivia the solution for which 
she asks is vital historically, geographi- 
cally and economically for her national 
existence. 

The United States Government, having 
offered its services in the matter of reach- 
ing an agreement on the disputed prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica, has extended an 
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invitation to the republics of Chile and 
Peru, requesting them to send special au- 
thorized representatives to Washington, 
and has proposed that, in case they should 
not come to a mutual understanding, they 
submit their controversy to a court of ar- 
bitration. Thus, for the first time in the 
history of this long dispute, the United 
States has taken a decisive step toward ad- 
justing this delicate international affair— 
the Alsace-Lorraine question of South 
America. 


INJUSTICE TO BOLIVIA’ 


Meanwhile, if Bolivia’s claim is relin- 
quished, all her hopes of regaining a 
seaport are lost forever, because as soon 
as her neighbors have signed a treaty they 
will both disregard her demands and will 
very likely get ‘together to oppose the Bo- 
livian claims, chiefly for economic and 
commercial motives. 


If Bolivia had never previously pos- 
sessed any ports on the Pacific, or if she 
were not geographically or historically 
connected with maritime regions, it could, 
with candor, be said that she has no right 
to claim an: outlet to the sea. Bolivia, 
however, held an extensive coast, which 
comprised the important ports of Toco- 
pilla, Cobija, Mejillones and Antofagasta 
and seven small havens—Gatico, Guanil- 
los, Michilla, Tames, Gualaguala, Cobre 
and Paquico. Today, in regions that form 
a. ‘topographic continuation of her moun- 
tains*:toward .the.sea,. lie certain. ports 
which Jive? exelusively on Bolivian trade 
aiidwhich formed. part of Alto Peru (to- 
day: Bolivia). "in the colonial period: » 

Tf: Bolivia were a poor and. small na- 
tion" it could be ‘said that. she is not in 
need of a port. It is, however, the largest 
country: of South America, excepting only 
heaailsand Argentina, and as for its na- 
tural tesources it can be affirmed that - 
others:show greater wealth. In fact,’ n 
other country possesses so. great a odie 
of ~.minerals—gold,- silver, tin, copper, 
tungsten, antimony, bismuth, lead, zinc, 
vanadium, molybdenum, iron, asbestos and 
oil.. The United States Geodetic Survey is 
the authority for the statement that the oil 
fields of Bolivia arethe greatest in the 
world. Where is to be found that extraor- 
dinary contrast caused by its geographical 
position and its climatic conditions which 
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make it capable of producing all varieties 
of crops? There are farms situated on 
the slopes of the high chain of the Boliv- 
ian Andes, at the top of which one 
finds eternal snow and at the bottom all 
kinds of tropical fruits—pineapples, alli- 
gator pears, oranges and lemons, as well 
as sugar cane. 


If Bolivia claimed territories rich in 
minerals, or even half of what was taken 
away from her by war, her demands would 
appear unwarranted; but Bolivia asks only 
for a fraction of her own land, which will 
give her access to the sea and by which 
she will develop her commerce with the 
outside world: she asks only for a strip of 
seaboard which will free her from the out- 
rageous burdens imposed by her neigh- 
bors, which will give her access to the civil- 
ized world without the supervision of for- 
eign nations, and which will grant her the 
right to enjoy the freedom of the seas as 
other countries do. A country of such 
wealth must not be condemned to trade 
with the United States of America and the 
other nations of the world through for- 
eign territories. 

Bolivia could provide the United States 
with a great variety of raw materials, and 
her mines and land would offer magnifi- 
cent opportunities for American capital. 
At the present moment, North American 
interests in Bolivia are growing fast, not- 
withstanding the handicaps already men- 
tioned. Last year North American corpo- 
rations acquired tin mines of a value ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000; also, the Standard 
Oil Company has purchased enormous oil 
fields, and today Bolivia is negotiating in 
New. York to raise a substantial loan, after 
having lately obtained another of $7;000,- 
000 for the extension of her railroad ‘sys- 
tem. - Such is the field of action open in 
Bolivia to the United States. 


Chile, 


because of her peculiar geo- 
graphic situation, is growing into a manu- 


facturing country. Thus, the latest Boliv- 
ian statistics show that many articles manu- 
ufactured in Chile are replacing those 
made in North America, particularly 
canned goods. It may be of interest to the 
business men of California to know that 
Chilean lumber and flour are competing 
with American products in the Bolivian 
market. Something similar is happening 
on the industrial side, where Chile, taking 
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advantage of her privileged situation, is 
obtaining some of the most valuable mines 
in Bolivia. 

According to American statistics, It, therefore, concerns the United States 
nearly all of Bolivia’s exports are that Bolivia should have a free passage- 
credited to her neighbors. For in- way to the ocean, to trade directly with 
stance, the official publication, North American ports. There is no oppo- 
“Trade of the United States With sition to the Chilean industrial enterprises, 
the World, 1918,” referring to im- but the presence of Chile with no competi- 
ported tin, does not credit Bolivia tors creates a danger for Bolivia, as it did 
with a pound of this article, whereas in the past, when, after having invested 
her exportation of this metal to money in the Bolivian nitrate fields, she 
America alone reached the sum of took possession of these territories by 
46,381,587 Bolivian dollars. Fur- force of arms. 
thermore, page 71 gives the follow- While Chile and Peru enjoy the benefits 
ing data regarding imports from of an extensive seacoast—Chile with 5,500 
Bolivia: miles and Peru with 1,650—Bolivia lacks 

Copper, unrefined black.... $37,050 even the small fraction which is necessary 
Furs, manufactures of ..... for her industrial growth, and which 
ae Se ne teaEee would provide sufficient ports for her 
other articles .....00s0 . a 
trade. [See export figures in adjoining 
$122,917 column. | 
; s The Hon. Adolfo Ballivian, Bolivian 

Let us compare these figures with Minister to the United States, says in his 
Bolivian statistics, which are correct: book, “ Bolivia’s Right to an Access of Her 

Swen cieucwendawes . $18,672,634 Own to the Pacific ara 


Tungsten Te este ae : ae It is natural to suppose that any business man 
Antimony te a whose attention may be drawn to some enter- 
Copper aiid aaah haga - 2,909,76 prise in Bolivia will at once look at the official 
Rubber . - 3,724,856 American statistics of Bolivia’s trade with the 
Other articles ......... - 1,863,138 United States to get some information regarding 
the commercial importance and resources of the 
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The lofty Andes Mountain Range that forms the boundary between Peru and Bolivia. Though 
the region is subtropical, the lake seen in the foreground is frozen 
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country.. His impression, of course, will be un- 
favorable when he learns that the economic 
efforts of that country, which occupies an enor- 
mous area, resulted, in 1918, in the ridiculous 
amount of $122,917. 

The reason for such misrepresentation in the 
statistics can be no other than that the produc- 
tion of each article listed is not credited to the 
country of origin but to the country through 
whose port the shipment has been made. 


The United States appears to credit Chile 
with the export of tin to the amount of $9,356,- 
284 and Peru, $771,657. Thus, in official statis- 
tics published by the Government, the tin of Bo- 
livia shipped to America is credited to two 
neighboring countries that do not produce, or 
have in their country, a pound of that mineral. 


For many years Bolivia has been op- 
pressed by unwarranted excise duties at 
the hands of both Chile and Peru. In the 
first place, all goods that come into and 
go out of the country are subject to a sort 
of supervision, merchants of the ports nat- 
urally taking advantage of this to protect 
themselves against foreign competitors. 
Furthermore, the Bolivian Government 
cannot introduce, privately, any material it 
needs for the defense of the country. The 


harbor tolls, the agents’ commissions, the 


wages of the dock men, are beyond the 
control of Bolivian merchants, who are 
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obliged to pay what they are asked. The 
Consular and Custom House regulations 
for cargoes in transit give rise to serious er- 
rors. There have been numerous instances 
where Consuls of neighboring nations have 
legalized Consular invoices in transit to 
Bolivia and have charged fees, necessitat- 
ing a gre-t amount of “red tape” to re- 
dress these premeditated mistakes. 

Three years ofter the war the great pow- 
ers assembled in Washington to adjust in- 
ternational relationships on a basis of mu- 
tual confidence. Following the same lib- 
eral plan, President Harding also invited 
Chile and Peru to come to an agreement 
and thus establish a foundation of perma- 
nent peace in South America. But with- 
out the co-operation of Bolivia it would be 
impossible to arrive at a just settlement. 
Bolivia, left aside, would never renounce 
her claims, and this neglect would create a 
constant source of uneasiness and interna- 
tional danger. 

Prominent men of Chile and Peru, in- 
cluding members of their Governments, 
have declared, explicitly and repeatedly, 
the legitimacy and justice of the Bolivian 
claims; the point still at issue between Bo- 
livia and her neighbors is that of deter- 


View of a Bolivian tin mine and reduction plant, one of many existing in the mountains of 
that country 
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mining the appropriate zone to be adjudi- 
cated, and it is on this point that the 
friendly mediation of the United States is 
necessary in order to fix the location of a 
coast strip for Bolivia. 

An advisable scheme would be to name 
a commission composed of representatives 
of the United States, Bolivia, Chile and 
Peru to make an inspection and thorough 
study of the disputed zones and to report 
on the method of reaching a final deci- 
sion, and where the appropriate coast to be 
ceded to Bolivia should be located. Sure- 
ly, Bolivia will duly compensate her neigh- 
bors economically for what is yielded to 
her. 

Bolivia does not object to any arrange- 
ments between Peru and Chile; on the 
contrary, she looks forward to a final 
agreement with sympathy, but asks not to 
be left aside. Bolivia expects her neigh- 
bors not to object to her just claim. Chile, 
who owes her surpassing commercial and 
economic development in no small meas- 
ure to the nitrate wealth of territory that 
once belonged to Bolivia, cannot act justly 
without accepting a solution that would 
satisfy the Bolivian claims, while Peru 
cannot do less than support the claims of 
her former ally, 


CARNEGIE FUND TO REBUILD A FRENCH TOWN 


ARGNIERS, a devastated French town 
in the Department of the Aisne, is to 

be completely rebuilt by American money. 
At the suggestion of M. Reibel, French 
Minister for the Liberated Regions, the 
sum of $150,000 offered by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the restoration of the most 
deserving of the war-ruined towns of 
France was awarded to Fargniers. This 
interesting item, cabled from Paris early 
in April, 1922, was confirmed by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University, at the close of a meet- 
ing of the Carnegie Endowment on April 
24. Dr. Butler described the present situ- 
ation and the rebuilding plans as follows: 
“ Fargniers is an excellent example of a 
ruined town. Nothing of it remains ex- 
cept the ground on which it was built. 
Before the war it had 3,000 inhabitants. 


It now has fewer than 1,000, living in 
holes in the ground and temporary sheds. 


The conduct of its people during the war 


was heroic in the extreme. The town was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

“ The centre of the proposed reconstruc- 
tion, to be called Place Carnegie, is about 
one kilometer from the railway station. 
Four public buildings suitable to the needs 
of a small community will be erected by 
the Carnegie Endowment. These buildings 
will be the Mairie, or Town Hall, the 
Postes et Télégraphes, or Post Office, the 
Bibliothéque de la Ville, or Town Library, 
and the Lavoir et Bains, or Public Laun- 
dry and Baths. It is intended that they 
shall serve not only the Commune of 
Fargniers but also as examples to be fol- 
lowed in the reconstruction of other Com- 
munes and villages throughout France.” 
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How the Zeppelin type of airship was developed by Germany, 
improved by England and made commercially feasible by means 
of American helium and business enterprise 


ARDLY 150 years ago the people of 
the United States were sparsely 
settled along a narrow strip of the 

continent near the Atlantic coast. There 
were so many different viewpoints concern- 
ing their political relations that the organi- 
zation of the Colonies into a Federal Gov- 
ernment required the dissemination of 
favorable propaganda during many anxi- 
ous years. The American Nation is now an 
example of the largest homogeneous com- 
bination of people linked by the same 
standard of civilization. This result would 
not have been possible with transportation 
speed limited to that produced by animal- 
drawn vehicles, as in the days prior to the 
advent of steam. 

The phrase “ civilization is transporta- 
tion” has been quoted in various forms 
without altering its significance. Educa- 
tion has little civilizing value unless it is 
thoroughly distributed. The application of 
steam to railroads and steamships caused 
the most rapid advance in civilization. The 
people of the United States, from Maine to 
California and Florida, could not have 
been united under one Government with- 
out the extensive personal contact provided 
by railroads. 

Following steam transportation came 
electricity, and later gasoline motors. It 
was the perfecting of gasoline engines that 
made practicable the conquest of the air, 
which is the natural highway to all coun- 
tries and cities of the world. 

Aerial navigation has been developed 
along two different lines—the airplane and 
the airship—representing respectively the 


heavier-than-air and the lighter-than-air 
types of aircraft. The airship (dirigible 
balloon) and all other lighter-than-air 
craft require some light gas, such as hydro- 
gen or helium, for sustention. The air- 
plane is sustained solely by the dynamic 
reaction of the atmosphere. 


AIRSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


The first public demonstration of prac- 
ticable airplane flight was made on Sept. 3, 
1908, by Orville Wright. A French non- 
rigid airship of crude construction and 
poor efficiency made flights in 1884, after 
which various improved types were pro- 
duced. In 1900 a more serious develop- 
ment was inaugurated in Germany by 
Count Zeppelin, who advocated and con- 
structed the first “rigid” airship—so 
called because the shape is maintained by 
a light metal framework, inside of which 
are the gas containers. Several of the early 
experimental rigids, or Zeppelins, as they 
were popularly called, were wrecked on ac- 
count of structural weakness. That fate 
might have been expected, as no airship 
engineering data existed; such data had to 
be acquired in the expensive school of ex- 
perience. The Zeppelin Company built 
more than 120 airships of gradually in- 

*Lieut. Col. Chandler was one of the pioneer 
balloon pilots and aviators in the United States. 
He organized the army balloon service in 1917, 
and served as chief of the balloon section of the 
army in France. After returning to the United 
States, he was chief of the balloon and airsnip 
division of the Army Air Service until his retire- 
ment from active service seventeen months ago. 
Since then he has been assisting in the organize- 


tion of the General Air Service, witi whose plans 
and achievements the present articie deals. 
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velopment, which 

has reached a very 

satisfactory state of aerodynamic efficiency 
and structural reliability. In other coun- 
tries, notably in France, England and 
Italy, non-rigid and semi-rigid type air- 
ships were preferred. These maintain 
their shape only by the internal pressure 
of the gas which they contain. The 
keel of the semi-rigid distributes the 
weight more uniformly under the gas 
bag and thus requires less gas pressure to 
maintain the shape. During the latter part 
of the World War the British Government 
constructed several rigid type airships, but 
apparently that program has been aban- 
doned for the present, presumably because 
of the recent appalling disasters in Eng- 
land and America, in which many lives 
were lost due to explosion of the danger- 
ous hydrogen gas. Helium has not been 
found in the British Empire in sufficiently 


ised aon otra ned ercemibenonRE ks moma seam 


large quantities to permit of its economical 
extraction for use in airships. 

There are two principal objections which 
have heretofore been raised to employing 
large rigid airships for commercial pur- 
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poses: the danger from the highly in- 
flammable hydrogen gas and the consider- 
able expense for several hundred men 
needed to manoeuvre an airship on the 
ground into and out of its terminal han- 
gars. These well-grounded objections are 
doubtless the reason why large airships did 
not begin to operate regularly over many 
world routes long ago. Very recently both 
oi these serious handicaps have been over- 
come. British engineers have developed a 
mooring tower to which airships can be 
attached and released by only six men. The 
airship comes to the ground only infre- 
quently for general refitting. Such moor- 
ing to a tower and releasing has been ac- 
complished every day for several months, 
as a test, during Winter months when winds 
reached gale force. Passengers are taken 
to a moored airship by an elevator inside 
the tower. 

A non-inflammable gas, helium, which 
is sufficiently light to sustain almost as 
much as hydrogen, has been extracted from 
natural gas in the United States at reason- 
able cost, as a result of the successful 
efforts of chemists and physicists of this 
country since 1917, under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Mines of the Interior De- 
partment for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The development experiments have 
reduced the pre-war cost of $2,000 per 
cubic foot of helium to only 8 cents per 
cubic foot, with the prospect of further 
reduction to 3 cents in the near future. 


THE AMERICAN AIR LINE 


Therefore, with the airship design per- 
fected in Germany, the mooring tower in 
England and the helium supply provided 
in the United States, no engineering diffi- 
culty remains to be overcome in order to 
secure efficient, safe and reliable com- 
mercial airship transportation at reason- 
able operating cost. There is needed only 
organization effort, which American busi- 
ness men are now combining to supply. 
An American company has recently been 
incorprated under the name of the General 
Air Service, which will, before the end of 
1923, make available passenger airship 
lines for the present generation to travel 
more pleasantly and rapidly for long dis- 
tances than ever in the past. It will be 
literally “riding on air,” without dust, 
smoke, cinders or jolts. 
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The names of the business men and engi- 
neers who have organized the General Air 
Service have already been made public. 
Many of them are internationally, the re- 
mainder nationally, known. This combina- 
tion of financial support by representative 
business men of our country and the most 
efficient American and German engineers 
will insure success. We are on the threshold 
of an important step in human achieve- 
ment. Mr. Marshall Field, one of the or- 
ganizers of the General Air Service, has 
stated that every business man in the Unit- 
ed States should feel obligated, from pa- 
triotic motives alone, to support this 
worthy enterprise, which has limitless fu- 
ture possibilities, both for commerce and 
for national defense. 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS 


The full list of the men back of the 
enterprise is as follows: 


Allderdice, Taylor, Vice President 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Benet, Laurence V., Hotchkiss Company, Paris, 
France. 

Bennett, Ira E., editor The Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C 

Bertron, S. R., Bertron, Griscom & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

Black, John D., Winston, Strawn & Shaw. 
Chicago. 

Boeing, W. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Bolton, Chester C., private banker, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Brooks, Charles T., attorney, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cassatt, Robert, banker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—- Lieut. Col. C. de F., Washington, 


Clark, Edward H., Homestake Mining Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

Crowell, Benedict, Cleveland, Ohio. 
oe Lieut. Col. Clarence C., Washington, 

Davis, Arthur V., resident Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drum, A. L., consulting engineer, Chicago, III. 

Dunham, Lewis L., New York City. 

Fahnestock, Snowden A., New York City. 

Field, Marshall, Chicago, II]. 

Goodrich, David M., Goodrich, Lockhart & Co., 
New York. 

Hanna, L. C., Jr., M. A. Hanna Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hardesty, Fred S., consulting engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Herr, E. M., Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 
Hilliard, W. H. R., private banker, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Hitchcock, Otto, Hays Company, Erie, Pa. 

Huston, F. S., President United States Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National 
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Johnson, Crawford, Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 
Joyce, William B., President National Surety 

Company, New York. 

Kenly, General W. L., Marland Oil Company, 

Ponca City, Okla. 

Kirby, John H., Kirby 

Houston, Texas. 

Lockhart, James H., Vice President and Direc- 
tor Lockhart Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
Lovejoy, J. R., General Electric Company, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lihme, C. Bai, Mattiessen & Hegeler Zinc Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
McCune, J. R., President Union National Bank, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McDonald, John R., President First National 

Bank, Erie, Pa. 

McEldowney, H. C., President Union Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McRoberts, Samuel, President 

Trust Company, New York. 
Marland, E. W., Marland Oil Company, Ponca 

City, Okla. 

Mellon, R. B., President Mellon National Bank, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mellon, W. L., President Gulf Oil Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mudge, E. W., Edmund W. Mudge & Co., 
burgh, Pa. 
Pagenstecher, Rudolf, Director International 

Paper Company, New York. 

Penton, John A., Penton Publishing Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pratt, Theodore, Standard Oil Company, New 

York. 
Remington, Franklin, 

Company, New, York. 

— William E., attorney, Washington, 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., New York City. 
Schildhauer, Edward, consulting engineer, 

Washington, D. C. 

Shaw, Wilson A., Chairman Board, Bank of 

Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stevenson, Lewis G., Vice President McLean 

Coal Company, Bloomington, IIl. 

Squire, Andrew, attorney, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thaw, Benjamin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilson, R. T., & Co., New York. 

Winston, Hampden, Chicago. 

Wrigley, Philip N., Chicago. 

Young, O. D., Radio Corporation of America, 

New York. 


Lumber Company, 


Metropolitan 


Pitts- 


President Foundation 


Although the airship makes a far better 
showing compared with surface transpor- 
tation when the distances are great, as be- 
tween New York and Europe or San Fran- 


cisco, the intention is to make the first 
route a practical demonstration between 
New York and Chicago, which by air is 
only 750 miles. The traveling public will 
need, and should have, proof of reliability 
and safety before undertaking overseas 
voyages in airships. All details of im- 
proved construction and operation will be 
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assured on this short run before attempting 
the cross-continent and transatlantic routes. 

The incorporation at this time of an air- 
ship transportation company is not the 
result of sudden enthusiasm. It was de- 
termined after a most careful investigation 
during the last two years, covering both 
technical features and business prospects, 
and including all data available from 
Europe. This survey of the situation was 
conducted by consulting engineers em- 
ployed by the American Investigation Cor- 
poration, the subscribers to whose fund are 
the founders of the recently incorporated 
General Air Service. 

The first airship will have a capacity of 
about 4,000,000 cubic feet of helium,-and 
should cover the distance between’ New 
York and Chicago in ten hours’ average 
time. About 100 passengers will be trans- 
ported at night in berths similar to those 
on steamships. In addition to passengers, 
an airship of that size will be able to carry 
thirty tons of mail, express or other cargo. 
‘The method of mooring to a tower and the 
means of supplying gas, fuel and water to 
a moored airship are interesting; so, too, 
are the details of the engineering plans and 
data, but those subjects cannot be treated 
in brief space and are more appropriate 
for a technical article. 


AIRPLANE Vs. AIRSHIP 


At this point, perhaps, the reader may 
inquire, “ What about airplanes?” The 
answer is that airplanes are now, and will 
continue to be, most useful for speedy air 
transportation, carrying only moderate 
weights. For commercial service they will 
be limited to non-stop flights of perhaps 
500 miles or less, ‘because of economical 
considerations. The domain of the big air- 
ship will be the transportation of many 
tons of passengers and cargo for long dis- 
tances. There are fundamental mechanical 
principles which prove that airplanes can- 
not successfully compete with airships 
for long-distance weight-carrying require- 
ments; that is, unless some such motive 
power is discovered as Kipling assumes in 
the story, “ With the Night Mail.” We 
have come to believe in the scientific pos- 
sibility of almost any project, and the fu- 
ture may bring forth wonderful power by 
harnessing atomic forces, but just now it 
seems improbable. 
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On the other hand, there is simple mathe- 
matical proof, confirmed by practical ex- 
perience, that the efficiency of airships 
markedly increases with the larger sizes. 
The reason that the construction has not 
already reached four or five times the pres- 
ent sizes is that design must proceed by 
reasonable increments in order to insure 
safety. The lack cf mooring towers also 
serves to limit the size of airships in order 
to obtain hangar space at reasonable cost. 

For several years previous to 1914 the 
Zeppelin Company operated four rigid air- 
ships in Germany which carried thousands 
of passengers. Following the World War 
that company constructed two airships es- 
pecially for passenger traffic between Ber- 
lin and Friedrichshafen. These new air- 
ships were only one-third the size of the 
military airships of the war period, but 
they carried several thousand passengers 
before their surrender to the victorious 
European nations. About 40,000 passengers 
were carried by these German rigids with- 
out a single casualty to any passenger to 
mar the record, which seems quite remark- 
able, considering the use of hydrogen and 


the necessity of ——/ in contact with the 


ground at terminals. This is mentioned to 
show that the General Air Service is not 
embarking on a perilous and untried enter- 
prise, but is really beginning where others 
ended, and is adding the two new and es- 
sential developments which have recently 
been perfected (helium and mooring tower) 
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to the noteworthy accomplishments of the 
German aeronautical engineers. 

The airship has passed from the experi- 
mental to the reliable commercial stage. 
Surely this more rapid means of transport, 
with its universal highway, will promote 
business, travel, cordial international re- 
lations and their corollary, human hap- 
piness. 

Coast lines or mountain ‘ranges no 
longer are barriers requiring a change in 
transport methods. St. Louis and Denver 
are as likely as any seacoast cities to have 
direct airship communication with Europe, 
South America and Asia. 

From the viewpoint of national defense, 
the several tons of cargo which can now be 
carried even by a small rigid airship could 
easily be replaced in time of war by ex- 
plosives or other munitions. That was 
demonstrated when the Germans bombed 
England during the World War, which was 
done successfully until the British airmen 
found that the incendiary bullets from an 
airplane machine gun were able to destroy 
these leviathans of the air. Helium will 
save American airships from such a ter- 
rible fate. It will be necessary to pick 
helium airships to pieces with shellfire, 
which is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, when they are flying fast at high 
altitudes. Nature has endowed the United 
States with an ample supply of this inert 
gas which has not been found in other 
countries except in small quantities. 


A PENHOLDER WITH A HISTORY 


HE pen with which Secretary Hughes signed 
the five treaties crowning the work of the 


Washington conference, Feb. 6, 1922, was set in. 


a penholder of unique ‘composition, the gift of 
David Fairbanks of Chicago. It is made of more 
than twenty different kinds of wood, taken from 
trees growing in twenty-seven States and_ the 
District of Columbia. The list is as follows: 
Alabama, bay; Louisiana, cypress; Vermont, 
birdseye maple; Ohio, buckeye; Virginia, white 
oak; Maine, spruce; Nebraska, ash; Alaska, 
yellow cedar; Georgia, pitch pine; Tennessee, 
white hickory; Michigan, cottonwood; District 
of Columbia, chestnut; New Jersey, white 
cedar: Kentucky, cherry; New Hampshire, red 
oak; Iowa, ash; Oklahoma, burr-0ak; Colorado, 
sugar pine; Rhode Island, white oak; Delaware, 


red cedar; Texas, maple; South Dakota, red 
elm; Washington, fir pine; California, redwood; 
North Dakota, ash; South Carolina, red cedar; 
New York, black spruce pine, and West Vir- 
ginia, white oak. 


The cottonwood of Michigan was taken from a 
tree standing on the grounds where Pontiac 
fought his last battle with the British, May 8, 
1768. The red cedar from South Carolina, pre- 
sented by the Faculty of Clemson College, came 
from a tree planted by John C. Calhoun. The 
holder, which is decorated with the flags of all 
these twenty-seven States and one District, has 
been presented by Secretary Hughes to the 
Daughters’ of the American Revolution as a 
memorial of the historic conference which held 
its plenary sessions in their hall. 





SUBMARINE CABLES 
AND COMMERCE 


By STEPHEN BonsA 


Dangerous precedents established by the Allies’ permanent con- 
fiscation of German cables, both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific 
—Undesirable situation in which it places the United States 


AR-SIGHTED business men, the ex- 
KF perts and the anxious pilots of 
Chambers of Commerce and trade 
associations, even the much-maligned 
members of the Congressional committees 
in Washington, engaged in fostering in- 
ternational trade, are one and all looking 
forward to a revival of our foreign com- 
merce and a renewal of our former vol- 
ume of. exports, which is, of course, our 
money crop par excellence. These men 
are unanimous in the belief that the great- 
est auxiliary to this hoped-for and even 
prayed-for revival will be the re-establish- 
ment of free, uncensored, rapid and sure 
communications with our markets and our 
customers, a condition that has not ob- 
tained since 1913. The question then be- 
comes very pertinent: What are our pres- 
sent facilities in world communication, 
and how have they been affected by the 
abnormal conditions that unhappily for so 
long prevailed? Did we, by our war ef- 
fort, increase them? Are we in better 
plight than before, or has the great catas- 
trophe deprived us of many of those now 
indispensable adjuncts to commercial ex- 
changes which might be characterized, to 
use an expression of President McKinley, 
as “ advance agents of prosperity ”? 
Leaving out of consideration for the 
‘moment the extension of wireless and radio 
communication, which has been very great 
and promises to be still greater in the not 
distant future, and confining our survey 
to the cable situation, as I propose to do, 
my task is greatly simplified. I think this 
procedure is justified, because, for the mo- 
ment, I am viewing world communications 


from the standpoint of international trade 
and of the press, and at the present stage 
of development it is quite certain that the 
business men of the world, including the 
owners of the great newspapers with inter- 
national relations, cannot bring themselves 
to entrust their knowledge and their infor- 
mation, which have cost them so much 
money, to a.method of transmission the 
secrecy of which is at present not inviolate, 
indeed, hardly confidential. 

The whole cable world, the whole art of 
submarine telegraphy, has, it may be said 
without the least exaggeration, been trans- 
formed as the result of the war. Cable 
law has always been, it is true, somewhat 
confused, and no code of dealing with it 
has received general approbation. The 
appeals of far-sighted men like David Dud- 
ley Field and John W. Mackay to declare 
these instrumentalities of civilization out- 
side the zone of war operations, have 
never been consecrated by international 
conventions. It was, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that cables, during the World War, 
should be sealed and put out of operation 
and even cut, as in the past. These expec- 
tations were realized, but the depredations 
of the war have gone much further than 
even the most pessimistic observer appre- 
hended. Cables connecting neutral coun- 
tries have not been respected as in the 
past. Cables laid have been treated as 
contraband of war, just as coils of cables 
loaded on ships, and the laid cables have 
been diverted from their courses to assist 
in operations of war. Without enumerat- 
ing them here, it is not too much to say 
that if the practices permitted, or at least 
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connived at, during the recent hostilities 
are not counteracted by intelligent world 
opinion, cable property will come to be 
regarded as a more dangerous investment 
than it has been in the past. 

Since the first cables were laid and 
President Buchanan expressed his long-for- 
gotten and wholly disregarded prayer that 
they should be held inviolate, even though 
greatly harassed by wars, cable communi- 
cation has been developed to such an ex- 
tent that at the present time the peoples of 
the earth are united by 225,000 miles of 
cables lying along the bottom of the sea, 
bringing into close communication the 
world markets and exchanges and bringing 
into touch with civilization long-neglected 
areas and sidetracked territories. Of this 
vast network of communication, the Brit- 
ish own 130,000 miles, we own about 71.- 
000 and the rest of the nations are pos- 
sessed of about 24,000 miles. 


CABLE CUTTING IN OTHER WarRS 


I think I should here be explicit as to 
the damage done to cables in previous 
wars. They were cut at Alexandria, in the 
Arabi-Pasha rebellion; in the Chilean-Pe- 
ruvian War of 1879, and even in the Boer 
War; in fact, they have been damaged 
more or less in every war that has har- 
assed civilization and arrested progress in 
the last fifty years. We, too, have partici- 
_ pated in these cable-cutting operations, but 
with greater justification, we believe; than 
can be advanced by other nations. The 
cable cutting at Cienfuegos under fire was 
one of. the outstanding exploits of our 
navy in the Spanish War, and admittedly 
it was a wholly. justifiable war measure. 
The cable, while British property, looped 
along the south coast of Cuba and was en- 
tirely in control of the Spanish military 
authorities. They were using it to com- 
municate with the Spanish fleet, then the 
unknown and uncertain factor in the war, 
also to maintain communications between 
Havana and Santiago, the Cuban insur- 
gents having taken care of the land wires. 
In this way the cable became the only re- 
liable means of communication between 
two hostile forces and two hostile terri- 
tories, and its cutting was a justifiable act 
of war. 

Of course, some of the acts of the bel- 
ligerents in the World War, however. re- 
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grettable, were equally justifiable. For 
instance, within four hours after England 
entered the war, Germany was put out of 
cable communication with the outside 
world and so remained until after—long 
after, indeed—hostilities were concluded. 
But now we come to the new practices 
which it is sought to make precedents of, 
and surely precedents. they will become, 
unless they are condemned in the interna- 
tional forum of enlightened world opinion 
and the wrongs which they cover redressed 
in international tribunals. In all previous 
wars, after the close of hostilities the cable 
properties that had been involved, and 
were more or less damaged, were returned 
to their owners, quite without regard to 
whether they had been neutrals or bellig- 
erents. In practically every instance the 
damages done were repaired, indemnity 
was paid and reparation made, according 
to the circumstances, which were, of course, 
different in each case. Invariably, how- 
ever, the cables resumed operations, serv- 
ing the same communities as before and 
again exerting their profitable and benefi- 
cent influences, uniting men and markets, 
the areas of raw materials and the indus- 
trial centres. 


PERMANENT SEIZURE OF CABLES 


Now we come to the new situation and 
the acts of war by which our world ‘com- 


munications have been curtailed. It can 
be said without fear of contradiction that 
in this important detail the United States 
is less well prepared than it was in 1913 
to enter upon the international struggle 
for markets—indeed, for existence—which 
is grimly announced on our none-too-reas- 
suring horizon today. In the war settle- 
ment at Paris, supplemented by the Com- 
munications and Pacific Conferences in 
Washington, 20,000 miles of German ca- 
bles were divided up and allocated to the 
principal allied and associated powers, 
their value to be credited to the repara- 
tions account, which, from the present out- 
look, will be open for many a long year. 
As a result of this arrangement of war 
prizes, we have lost at least one cable in 
the Atlantic; another, in the Pacific, in- 
stead of going to the Continent of Asia, 
stops at the Island of Yap, once the copra 
heaven of King O’Keefe, later the satrapy 
of William of Hohenzollern, now passed 
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under mandate into the hands of the 
Japanese. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the legal 
aspect of this departure from the hitherto 
invariable practice of cable restoration 
and indemnity according to the circum- 
stances of each case, but I shall attempt 
to describe how these new dispositions 
have directly affected vital American in- 
terests. Sir Charles Bright, an intelligent 
and sympathetic observer from across the 
water, has remarked “ that the war seems 
to have aroused the United States to the 
disadvantage she is at in the matter of 
cable communications relatively to her 
trade rivals.” If this be true, the neces- 
sary action of the Washington Government 
will be greatly facilitated by an aroused 
public opinion. I do not think, however, 
that we would be where we are now if 
public opinion had closely followed the 
curves of the Communications Conference 
or noted how our contentions were always 
voted down by Great Britain, Japan and 
France. 


Two ATLANTIC CABLES LosT 


In the Atlantic we have had the positive 
loss of two cables which, in 1913, the year 
before the outbreak of the war, carried 
nearly a million messages between the 
United States and Germany. In pre-war 
days neither of these cables touched Brit- 
ish or French territory, and without enter- 
ing upon the question of their confiscation 
or their being passed to the reparations 
account, which will occupy international 
lawyers for years to come, there would 
certainly appear to be no justification in 
law or equity for their diversion from our 
shores, and by so much reducing American 
facilities for world communications and 
commercial contacts. 

The United States was a_ belligerent 
when these cables were cut, and an Ameri- 
can cable company was operating them to 
the great advantage of the Allies when 
they were cut and diverted to other pur- 
poses. According to a war agreement, one 
of the many secret agreements which. we 
made effective by our -e.irance into the 
war. although their purport was not com- 
municated to us, England took one of these 
cables and France the other. What was 
the purpose of the French in making this 
seizure, if they had any, is not illuminated 


in any way by following the course they 
pursued in handling this new spoil of war. 
As a matter of fact, the German cable was 
removed from the American terminal sta- 
tion at Far Rockaway to the French termi- 
nal at Coney Island and there remained 
absolutely idle and unused for twelve 
months of the war at a time when quick 
communication was not the least of the al- 
lied problems. It was not put into opera- 
tion again until 1919, and even today it is 
not affording our commerce and our press 
the facilities which it furnished before that 
summary transfer. 

On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment, after cutting the German cable that 
had been Jaid from Emden to New York 
in the years 1900-1904, knew exactly what 
to do with the cable and how to utilize it 
for war purposes as well as for trade. 
Just as soon as the war agreement became 
operative, and after we entered the war 
(although, it is now claimed, in pursuance 
of a war agreement previously entered 
upon with France), this cable was diverted 
from New York, dragged into Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and, since July, 1917, has 
been used by the British Government as 
part of its imperial telegraph and cable 
system. Sir Charles Bright, who is the 
great British cable authority, one of the 
long-headed, foresighted men to whom 
England owes her dominance in this field, 
says: “ This cable has been, at any rate 
temporarily, turned to account as a con- 
necting link with the All-British Pacific 
Cable Company.” Later on, when he 
speaks of the diverted cable as “ the first 
imperial Atlantic cable to link up with the 
All-British Pacific cables.” I doubt the 
staying powers of the word temporarily 
which he introduces for our solace in his 
first statement! 

The question of the right to appropriate 
the German-Atlantic cables in wartime 
and the other belligerent cables is not for 
me to discuss here. It certainly helped 
Great Britain in her supreme war effort, 
and for that reason it seems to me justifi- 
able. It may also be that the claim to 
permanent ownership in these cables un- 
der the reparation clauses of the treaty 
will be maintained; but certainly their di- 
version from their former ocean beds, 
their complete disappearance as auxili- 
aries of American commerce, will not be 
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sustained; and, further, the high-handed 
way in which the appropriating Govern- 
ments are ignoring the pre-war leases of 
the American companies, which had many 
years to run, and the contracts with Amer- 
ican shippers, will not be permitted. 


Lost CABLES IN THE PACIFIC 


Our loss of cable facilities in the Pacific 
resulting trom the war, which was won by 
our decisive co-operation, is equally im- 
portant; indeed, our losses in the Pacific 
will prove more crippling in several ways 
than those in the Atlantic, because Pacific- 
ward our trade is expanding even under 
the untoward conditions at present pre- 
vailing. This expansion is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that, while the volume of 
cable traffic under the Atlantic has quad- 
rupled since 1913, the increase of mes- 
sages under the Pacific for the same pe- 
riod is nearly ninefold! 

Upon the outbreak of the World War, 
our Government -and our commerce en- 
joyed the facilities for transpacific com- 
munications offered by the American- 
owned and American-controlled Commer- 
cial-Pacific cable to the Philippines and 
to China, and we had, in addition to the 
British cables, the alternate route of the 
German cable from American-owned 
Guam via Yap to Shanghai. In the cable 
settlements that are apparently now being 
arrived at, after long, heated debates be- 
tween the representatives of the powers, we 
are given or allotted the section from 
Guam to Yap. The Dutch shareholders, 
in liquidation of their financial participa- 
tion in the construction of these cables, 
are receiving the section that connects 
Yap with the Dutch East Indies. Japan 
retains the section of the German-Dutch 
cable from Yap to Shanghai, which 
diverted to Japanese territory during the 
war, much as the British diverted the At- 
lantic cable; as a result, our alternate Pa- 
cific cable to the mainland of Asia, giving 
access to the markets of China, now termi- 
nates and, for all business purposes at 
least, dies away in an office of the impe- 
rial Japanese telegraph system! 

These being the facts, it is natural that 
Sir Charles Bright should say: “ There is 
no nation whose interests are liable to be 
so much affected by the Yap mandate, 
more especially in reference to the cable, 


she: 
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as the United States.” He adds: “It is 
easy to see that to have sole control of tel- 
egraphic communication between that is- 
land and China means much to Japan.” 
Of course it means much to Japan, and is 
directly contrary to American interests, 
and yet this important angle of the subject 
was hardly mentioned in the course of the 
interminable Senate debate! 


The ultimate result of this cable distri- 
bution may prove more disastrous to our 
interests than is indicated above. The 
former section of cable from Yap to 
Shanghai, now connecting that island with 
Japanese territory, goes to Japan outright. 
It is her property, the value of which is 
to be credited to the sums in reparation 
owed by Germany to Japan. The Japan- 
ese Government is under no obligation to 
retain this section as a link in our former 
alternate transpacific cable. She might, 
for instance, move it again and relay it 
from Japan to Siberia, or to Saghalin, and 
if she did this she would be well within 
her rights and merely following the ex- 
ample of her close friend and recent ally 
in diverting the German cable from New 
York to Halifax and painting it “ All 
Red”! If this were done, our alternate 
cable would be placed out of touch with 
the mainland of Asia. It would only 
serve as a means of communication with 
the Dutch East Indies! 


Under these circumstances it is quite 
natural that the Commercial-Pacific Cable 
Company is endeavoring to secure from 
the proper authorities the permission and 
necessary licenses to lay a second cable to 
duplicate our present communication facil- 
ities to China and the Philippines, at an 
approximate cost of $15,000,000; but it 
does seem extraordinary that, down to the 
present, at least, the responsible authori- 
ties seem little interested in the increased 
facilities so necessary not only to the ex- 
pansion of our commerce but to the reten- 
tion of the trade which we now enjoy with 
the east coast of Asia. 


- EVILS OF THE SITUATION 


The value of cable communication in 
war is, of course, well known. Some strik- 
ing illustrations of it came under my close 
personal observation. Toward the end of 


September, 1914, the All-British Pacific 
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cable was cut by the Germans at Fanning 
Island and could not be operated for 
many weeks; indeed, not until well on in 
November. Curiously enough, just at this 
time, German officers and Turkish sol- 
diers were approaching Suez via Pales- 
. tine, by almost superhuman efforts drag- 
ging flat boats and pontoon sections over 
the Syrian Desert. What were they trying 
to do? Get in contact with the British? 
No; they had plenty of contacts, world- 
wide, with the British. They were trying 
to block the canal and cut the cables and 
other communications to the East. Had 
they succeeded in cutting these wires at 
the time when the All-British Pacific cable 
was out of operation, as far as communi- 
cations are concerned, they would have cut 
the British Empire in half. And but for 
the battle of Serapeum, they would have 
been successful. Today, in time of peace, 
we, however, have lost a cable under the 
Atlantic and another under the Pacific, 


and our facilities and instrumentalities for 
trade—and for war, if it should come— 
are thereby greatly reduced. 

I will conclude by quoting still another 


statement of that pioneer in the cable 
world, Sir Charles Bright, which we might, 
with advantage, take to heart. “ There can 
be no question about the importance of 
cable facilities in international trade,” he 
says. “Nothing in the past contributed 
more to the leading commercial position of 
Britain than her enterprise in the matter 
of submarine cables. Britain has also 
recognized that the problem of empire is 
largely a problem of communication. 
There is a general demand for a great deal 
more intercommunication, not only _be- 
tween different branches of the British 
Empire but also between distant foreign 
countries. This demand must be met, in 
the first place. by a considerable addition 
to the world cable system over and above 
those that were in operation previous to 
hostilities.” 
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This, of course, is not new doctrine. 
The far-seeing people in charge of British 
communications and overseas trade began 
to put it into practice even before the war 
was won. As I have stated, one of the 
cables that was under lease to an Ameri- 
can company and that served American in- 
terests in the first place has become in- 
corporated in the “ All Red” cables that 
girdle the world. Now, to put it mildly, 
very mildly, much more mildly than it is 
put in the twenty or thirty thousand com- 
munications on the subject which fill a 
room in the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, American business is only 
second favorite, if favored at all on those 
lines, and perhaps it deserves no higher 
preferential position. We must conserve 
our own interests and remember that the 
Lord helps those who help themselves; 
British cables are, primarily, feeders for 
British commerce. 

In conclusion, is it premature to ask 
whether the status of submarine cables in 
wartime has not been left long enough 
in perilous obscurity? Are property 
rights to end with the seashore? How 
long will it be before the heartfelt wish 
of President Buchanan to Queen Victoria, 
which he expressed when the first Atlan- 
tic cable united the two peoples, can be 
realized? How long will it remain unan- 
swered and apparently unheeded? On 
that day, when the cable spoke through 
the submarine depths, Buchanan said: 
“Will not all the nations of Christendom 
spontaneously unite in the declaration that 
the cable shall be forever neutral and that 
its communications shall be held sacred 
even in the midst of hostilities? ” Sixty 
years have passed, and no progress has 
been made in this matter so clearly affect- 
ing commercial exchanges and the spread 
of civilizing light. It is high time that a 
step should be taken in the direction that 
Buchanan indicated in his thoughtful 
words. 





FIGHTING A MENACE 
TO OUR RACE 


By Gustavus Myers 


A survey of the extraordinary measures taken to combat the 
spread of social maladies—The world’s new attitude on the 
subject—Welfare legislation that is producing excellent results 


ITH one disease after another man- 

\ kind has boldly grappled. Small- 

pox, once a scourge of the race, 
killing multitudes and pitting one in every 
seven of the living, was overcome and 
ceased to be a chronic terror. Tuberculosis 
annually caused more than a million deaths 
in civilized countries and was a mystery of 
mysteries until in 1882 Dr. Robert Koch 
isolated its germ and proved it infectious, 
after which discovery preventive ané@ cura- 
tive methods more and more controlled 
this hitherto irresistible destroyer. Until 
fairly recent times epidemics of cholera 
and yellow fever devastated even highly 
enlightened countries, but medical science 
learned their sinister secrets and taught 
‘how they could be avoided. The causes 
of typhoid, typhus and other filth diseases 
have been revealed, and by measures of 
physical cleanliness advanced nations have 
protected themselves. 

Had any rash individual suggested that 
because of the repellent nature of these 
diseases no public mention should be made 
of them, he would have been instantly con- 
demned as an enemy of public welfare. 
Yet there are two particularly virulent 
diseases as to which society collectively has 
long held this very attitude. The diseases 
themselves have been notoriously prev- 
alent. They have struck at the very 
‘foundations of the virility of humanity. 
They have infected vast numbers of people, 
men, women and children, innocent as well 
as guilty; have been the deep-seated cause 
of other and more evident maladies, have 
produced sterility, blindness, degeneracy, 
criminality, insanity and domestic and so- 
cial misery and have filled the graveyards 
with countless victims of a premature 


death. But social convention forbade any 
discussion of these diseases, even outlaw- 
ing mentioning their very names. The 
public accepted education in _ physical 
cleanliness, but the old social inhibition of 
the teaching of sexual cleanliness in- 
flexibly remained. : 

At last, however, public opinion has 
come to the point where it recognizes the 
necessity of frankness. For so long as 
false modesty decreed secrecy it was im- 
possible to fight these diseases effectively. 
To arouse people to submerged perils it is 
imperative to talk plainly, however ugly 
the subject at first appears. 

The United States Government, the 
world’s leader in the campaign, has been 
talking candidly for three years. In the 
enormous amount of propaganda carried 
on by the United States Public Health 
Service, all circumlocution has been swept 
aside. The diseases have been described 
by their true names, so that everybody 
knows exactly what is meant. It is because 
of its very directness, going right to the 
point and pith of the matter, that its propa- 
ganda has already achieved tangible and 
not merely vague results. State boards of 
health have also used the same frankness 
in their moral and educational appeals to 
the public. Local boards of health and 
great industrial concerns are following 
suit. The centuries-old policy of submis- 
sion and silence has been suddenly super- 
seded by one of aggressive candor. That 
this has successfully influenced public 
opinion is shown by the moral response in 
legislation enacted and the abolition in 
many communities of flagrant social evils 
that had long been accepted as inefface- 
able. 
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One of these diseases is extremely an- 
cient. Egyptian papyrus writings indicate 
almost to the point of certainty that it was 
being treated fourteen centuries B. C. The 
other and more dreaded disease is sup- 
posed to have been carried to Europe by 
the sailors of Columbus upon their return 
from Haiti. This is not regarded as an 
incontestable fact, but it is a view obtain- 
ing increasing credence among medical 
men. Nothing is definitely known of its 
progress during the fifteenth century, but 
in the two succeeding centuries frightful 
epidemics pervaded Europe. . 


It is because of these epidemics and the 
continued prevalence of these diseases that 
the legend took root that the white race 
had become less susceptible to their 
ravages. Whatever theories medical men 
once held seeming to justify this view, lead- 
ing specialists do not now entertain it. 
At the All-American Conference held at 
Washington, D. C., in December, 1920, a 
resolution was adopted that there was no 
evidence of immunity. The still widely 
held belief, the resolution further said, 
that an attack of the more subtle disease 
brought a permanent immunity somewhat 
analogous to that produced by an attack 
of smallpox or that of a successful vac- 
cination was shown to be erroneous by 
the most recent scientific investigations. 

Physicians, in fact, were long deceived 
by the tricky tactics of this malign disease. 
In its primary epidemic manifestations its 
effects were so serious, corrupting and dis- 
solving even the bodily framework itself, 
that the record of these onslaughts is very 
gruesome. After its introductory assaults, 
it seemed to wear out its original ferocity; 
but it had simply changed its ways from 
the open to the crafty and insidious, ap- 
pearing in the disguise of a “blood 
disease” which outwardly produced no 
such overwhelming terrors as signalized its 
first visitations. 


MASTERING A MASTER DISEASE 


Medical science has unraveled many of 
the secrets of its sinuous activities and 
ramifications. In terming it a “ master 
disease,” Dr. Stokes, in his pamphlet pub- 
lished by the United States Health Service, 
says that it is “the peer and, indeed, su- 
perior of tuberculosis, the great ‘ white 
plague,’ in the wide range of its influence 
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over the fate of mankind, present and fu- 
ture.” He declares that there is not a tis- 
sue or a structure of the body which it 
cannot affect, nor is there any aspect of 
the entire science of medicine in which it 
will not be encountered. It is the under- 
lying prompter of many serious maladies 
of the heart, arteries and kidneys and other 
organs. All cases of paresis and locomo- 
tor- ataxia are directly attributable to it. 
The usual estimate of insanity due to it has 
been 15 per cent., but Dr. Gordon Bates of 
the Toronto General Hospital and Secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases says that his 
studies have led him to conclude that the 
figure should be placed at 23 per cent. 
From 20 to 40 per cent. of criminals have 
it. 

For centuries the delusive idea has pre- 
vailed and popularly still prevails that its 
victims were responsible because of their 
own misdeeds. There could be no greater 
error. The disease strikes not only those 
guilty of transgressions, but the pure and 
upright, for it is transmissible as well as 
infectious. That it descended like a with- 
ering curse from generation to generation 
was long known, but its full scope was not 
discerned until the identification in 1905 
of its germ and the later discovery by Was- 
serman of the method of applying tests. 


These and other discoveries opened a 


hitherto unsuspected realm. Now came 
out the full force of the unpleasant truth, 
namely, that apparent good health was no 
guarantee that the disease was not in the 
system. A survey of British workingmen, 
to all appearances in the best of health, 
showed its presence in 9 per cent. Other 
examinations of white groups apparently 
having no ailment whatever disclosed sim- 
ilar and sometimes greater percentages. 
Among seemingly robust negroes the per- 
centage ranges from 25 to 30 per cent. 
The discovery of the germ led to a spe- 
cific capable of vanquishing this extremely 
minute organism which for generations has 
been an unchecked evil heritage. After 
hundreds of futile experiments, Ehrlich’s 
tireless patience was rewarded on the six 
hundred and sixth trial in December, 1910, 
by combining a substance which poisoned 
the poison. Injected into the body, it as- 
sociated itself in some friendly manner 
with its tissues and blood essence, and. al- 
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though fatal to the germs, does not seem 
to injure the body itself. 

This discovery removed the treatment 
from the domain of quackery and brought 
it within the range of proved medical sci- 
ence. So much for the curative side. In 
the modern methods of fighting a disease, 
civilization is not content to wait until it 
has developed and then apply the cure. It 
seeks to prevent the outbreak by doing 
away with the causes. But the combating 
of other diseases is much easier than that 
of the so-called “ social diseases.” These 
intimately affect a range of emotional up- 
rushes, surging desires and inherited habit 
traditions which are entirly absent in the 
case of other diseases. To do away with 
the causes of tuberculosis or typhoid does 
not call for any self-discipline of the moral 
and sentimental nature; it requires only 
the observance of exterior rules, such as in- 
dividual and collective sanitation. Preven- 
tion of the “ social diseases,” however, de- 
mands an entire revision of long-persistent 
ideas in the moral realm and the uprais- 
ing of a new code of social principles. 


AMERICAN METHODS 


This is where the American plan differs 
so greatly from the European. The discov- 
ery of the germ and its antidote came from 
Europe, but the main breeders have been 
there allowed to remain undisturbed. 


Where Europe in general has been un- - 
able or unwilling to find a way of remov-. 


ing one breeding source of the evil, the 
United States has found a potent means. 
It is, in fact, a threefold plan. A suppres- 
sive policy has some commendable as- 
pects; but it would accomplish only par- 
tial and superficial results if unaccom- 
panied by educative measures and a direct, 
earnest, convincing appeal to the individ- 
ual and collective moral conscience. All 
three of these methods are combined in 
the comprehensive program that is now be- 
ing vigorously carried on by the Federal 
Government, the States, municipalities, re- 
ligious bodies and employing corporations. 
The great idea underlying the campaign is 
that people can be taught the value of sex 
cleanliness as well as of physical cleanli- 
ness. 

Although it is only a little more than 
three years since Congress pledged the 
whole power of the Government to 
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achieve this result, the idea itself is 
not new in America. The groundwork 
was laid many years ago by the Ameri- 
can Purity Alliance. Immoral districts 
had been transplanted from Europe, and 
an attempt was also being made in New 
York to transplant the European mode of 
State regulation of vice. The American 
Purity Alliance denounced and frustrated 
the scheme, and repeatedly called attention 
to the “ widespread suffering, physical dis- 
ease, deplorable hereditary results, degra- 
dation of manhood and womanhood, and 
the peril to the home, society and the State 
involved in the prevalent immorality.” It 
demanded the repression of vice, and 
pleaded for a high and equal standard of 
morality alike for both sexes. Except for 
its work in defeating legislation for State 
regulation, the remainder of its program 
was popularly looked upon as visionary— 
fine to contemplate as an exalted ideal, but 
impossible of realization. 

Apparently fruitless, its exhortations 
did, however, make a growing impression 
upon thoughtful people. The moral ap- 
peal was now reinforced by the scientific. 
One organization after another was 
formed, each with its particular purpose, 
but all working toward a common end. 
The American Vigilance Association was 
created to fight commercialized immoral- 
ity; the American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene, organized in 1910, was a merging 
of eleven State and city bodies which had 
carried on a vigorous work in dispelling 
sex ignorance and combating disease. In 
1914 came a still greater consolidation 
when the American Vigilance Association 
and the American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene combined under the name of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


By the ,time the United States entered 
the World War, influential public opinion, 
representing all classes and all sections, 
was ripe for a concerted movement against 


the diseases and their causes. Some cities 
had already abolished or started out to ef- 
face immoral districts. But the outstand- 
ing fact that made the deepest impression 
upon Congress and stirred it to immediate 
action was the discovery that of the second 
million of drafted men examined upon ar- 
rival at camp, 5.4 per cent., or six in every 
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hundred, were infected. This percentage 
included only obvious cases; had blood 
tests been made, the proportion, the army 
surgeons stated, would have been many 
times that actually reported. Congress 
also was influenced strongly by the reports 
coming from Europe of the appalling 
havoc in armies there. 


For the American Army and Navy 
measures were taken having no precedent 
in the history of any country. By means 
of lectures, motion pictures and literature, 
forceful exhortations were made to soldiers 
and sailors, appealing to their rational 
natures, awakening their finer instincts 
and vividly presenting the perils to them- 
selves and to society of a lack of self-con- 
trol. At the same time athletic sports and 
other 1ecreations and ,amusements were 
provided to engage their spare time. 
European officers looked on with undis- 
guised astonishment at the effects of these 
methods, so opposed to all military and 
naval conventions. Complete success of so 
revolutionary an innovation was not to be 
expected immediately, but the plan did 
produce a certain degree of success, justi- 
fying the belief that by cumulative exer- 
tions along the same lines future results 
would be increasingly greater. The chief 
hindrance is the festering conditions in 
foreign countries surrounding and alluring 
our soldiers and sailors; this largely ex- 
plains why in the year ended June 30, 
1920. there were 14,000 cases reported in 
the army and 21,000 cases reported in the 
navy. 

In the United States itself definite steps 
could be taken both to control the diseases 
and to try to purge the country of their 
causes. In July, 1918, Congress passed 
a bill creating a special division of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
also creating the United States Depart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board. A total of 
more than $4,000,000 was appropriated 
for a period of more than two years. 

The purposes for which this appropria- 
tion was made available were various. 
One purpose was to assist the States in 
caring for civilians whose detention, isola- 
lion, quarantine or commitment to insti- 
tutions might be found necessary for the 
protection of military and naval forces 
during and after the war. Another was to 
protect the civil population. A third pur- 
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pose was to assist States in building re- 
formatories and detention houses for hy- 
gienic, social and economic redemption 
and restoration of disease carriers. A 
fourth was to assist States in eradicating 
the maladies. Other purposes specified in 
the bill were to assist colleges and univer- 
sities in scientific research, in developing 
hetter methods of treating and preventing 
the diseases, and in the instruction of their 
students in defensive hygienic measures. 
Of the $4,000,000, the sum of $2,000,- 
000 was set aside for payment of State 
boards of health on condition that during 
the second year each State should appro- 
priate the equivalent for every dollar re- 
ceived from the Federal Treasury. Near- 
ly all the States qualified by doing this. 
For the establishment of a _ division 
for these ailments by the United States 
Public Health Service $200,000 was ap- 
propriated; this division was directed to 
study and investigate the causes, treatment 
and prevention of the diseases, to co-oper- 
ate with State boards or departments ‘of 
health for their prevention and control,” 
and ,to take measures to control their 
spread ‘in interstate traffic. To assist 
States in protecting soldiers and sailors by 
isolating and caring for diseased persons 
$1.000,000 was appropriated, and $600,000 
for the developing by universities, colleges 
and other suitable institutions of more ef- 
fective educational measures in the preven- 
tion of these diseases and for psychologi- 
cal research relating to that undertaking. 
Thus it will be seen that the American 
plan comprised three great conjoined fea- 
tures—the medical, educational and legal. 


THe MEDICAL PHASE 


Under the medical phase of the work 
the first necessity was to establish clinics 
specifically for treatment where it could 


he given free or at cost. Hitherto, because 
of expense, treatment by physicians had 
been virtually closed to persons of small or 
moderate means; in consequence they be- 
came menaces to their families and to so- 
ciety in general. One reason for the high 
cost of treatment was the monopoly held 
in Germany of the specific medicine re- 
quired, but during the war a substance of 
equal effect was developed here. Its cost 
is far less than the German product; it is 
manufactured under Government license 
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and is rigidly tested by the Public Health 
Service. 

During the first two years of the cam- 
paign 427 clinics were established, 185,200 
patients received 2,103,900 treatments at a 
cost of a dollar or less a treatment, and 
41,000 patients were discharged as no long- 
er infectious. In addition to treating ap- 
plicants, the clinics, with the aid of nurses 
and social workers, have discovered in- 
fected persons. The reporting of infected 
cases has long been regarded by students 
of the subject as one of the very first es- 
sential!s in the fight. It is all the more im- 
portant because these are maladies about 
which many infected persons heretofore 
have been exceedingly sensitive and reti- 
cent. 

This vigorous medical and educational 
campaign has had such a perceptible ef- 
fect that increasing numbers have come 
forward to be tested or to report. Like- 
wise State Boards of Health have become 
more efficient in reporting. In 1919 and 
1920 the State Boards of Health reported 
326,117 cases, of which 243,335 were cases 
of the more serious phase. More than 
60,000 physicians, or about 50 per cent. 
of the physicians of the country, have 
pledged co-operation in agreeing to report 
all cases promptly. The effort to obtain 
complete reports is being constantly en- 
larged. Conservative estimates made by 
the American Social Hygiene Association 
place the number of civilians in the United 
States afflicted at 1,106,000 men and 420,- 
000 women. How many children are suf- 
ferers is not known; a considerable num- 
ber have been treated in the clinics. Near- 
lv 74,000 manuals of treatment have been 
distributed to physicians by various Boards 


of Health. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


To protect others, the visiting nurse or 
social worker adds the personal home visit 
to clinic work. Patients who stop treat- 
ment are persuaded to return until cured, 
and inspections are made to see that ade- 
quate precautions are taken against the 
spread of disease in the home. To attract 
the diseased to clinics and to warn others 
against habits leading to infection, 150,000 
placards have been posted throughout the 
country in places where they conspicu- 
ously command attention. Forty-seven 
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thousand placards were put in railroad 
cars. Forty-four State Boards of Health 
have posted placards in railroad stations, 
parks and other public places. Fully 
28,000 druggists, or nearly 60 per cent. of 
those of the entire country, have volun- 
tarily agreed to stop the sale of quack 
remedies, and of 20,000 newspapers and 
magazines 19,200 have agreed to exclude 
advertisements of quack doctors and medi- 
cal institutions. 


The educational program has been both 
diversified and corelated. To influence 
adolescents card exhibits and lantern slides 
were shown to 740,000 boys and young 
men, and appropriately prepared pam- 
phlets distributed among them. Thou- 
sands of high schools, Y. M. C. A. institu- 
tions and industrial concerns have co-op- 
erated in showing these exhibits. Vast 
numbers of pamphlets for parents were 
circulated. Four hundred college fraternity 
chapters asked for and received exhibit 
material. There were thirty-one confer- 
ences of leading educators to consider the 
advisability of regular sex instruction; the 
great majority favored such courses; 
at present, of the 6,477 high schools 
reporting to the Bureau of Education, 
934 give this instruction: thirty-nine nor- 
mal schools, colleges and universities are 
being aided in the establishment or en- 
largement of hygienic departments, and 
more than a hundred men and women are 
at work in twenty-two institutions to per- 
fect better medical treatment and _pre- 
ventive measures. 


Every available agency has been likewise 
utilized to educate adults to the serious- 


ness of these diseases. In two years alone 
exhibits and lantern slides were shown to 
3,600 audiences, totaling 1,458,000 per- 
sons. Five thousand industrial establish- 
ments have joined in the campaign. More 
than 20,500 lectures attended by 3,306,000 
persons were delivered. Some of the most 
effective work done was that by colored 
lecturers among the negro population of 
the South, which has been noted for its 
uncommonly high proportion of these 
diseases. A series of educational pam- 
phlets was published, and 22,221,000 
copies distributed. Nearly 13,000 ministers 
co-operated by holding meetings, preach- 
ing sermons and distributing these pam- 
phlets. More than 400 libraries co-oper- 
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ated by stocking with approved pamphlets 
and books on sex education; some libraries 
went to the point of recommending their 
use to parents. To reach the foreign popu- 
lation State boards of health have pub- 
lished propaganda in many languages, and 
have used outdoor billboards and street 
car advertisements. Although the Govern- 
ment appropriation for 1921 was much 
smaller than that for the two previous 
years, the movement has acquired a mo- 
mentum which will now to some extent 
carry itself along. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL PROGRESS 


What of the legal side of the campaign? 
Here we find a list of achievements that 
two decades ago would have seemed chi- 
merical. Immoral districts are rapidly 
vanishing; in many cities they have been 
totally effaced. Since 1910 nearly 250 of 
these districts have been abolished; of that 
number 150 have been closed since 1916. 
Twenty-nine States require health officers 
to suppress immoral professionals, and 
virtually all States have laws prohibiting 
their activities. There are now 361 Amer- 
ican cities having ordinances on the sub- 
ject. Fourteen States have the single 
standard code of morality, punishing the 
male as well as his companion. 


Forty-three States declare the diseases 
contagious and dangerous to public health, 
and authorize the examination of suspected 
carriers. The laws ,of thirty-five States 
make it unlawful for.an infected person 
to expose another; under these laws there 
have already been cases of heavy damages 
awarded by the courts. Thirty-eight States 
variously require physicians to report all 
cases, and thirty-seven States compel phy- 
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sicians to give patients circulars of infor- 
mation. Thirty-three States prohibit the 
sale of drugs except on physicians’ pre- 
scription. Twenty-five States require in- 
fected persons to receive treatment at their 
own or public expense; twenty require all 
persons in prison to be medically tested, 
and eighteen States have laws prohibiting 
infected persons from working in food 
establishments. 


In the last two years 350 ordinances, all 
dealing with the control of these diseases, 
have been adopted by American munici- 
palities. Some of these ordinances relate 
to conditions not covered by State laws; 
others supplement State legislation. 

By themselves laws may not be decisive; 
many a statute law has become a dead 
letter in conflict with public opinion. But 
in this case an educated public opinion is 
behind the laws, and, moreover, what the 
youthful of this generation are being 
taught will tenaciously endure. Even 
though there are departures from the 
lessons, the effect of the whole will be a 
salutary crystallization into new standards 


of conduct and social ideals no breach of 


which will be widely tolerated. 
There remains one more phase of the 


subject. Realizing that the evil has been 
transmitted through marriage, a number 
of States have enacted laws providing a 
measure of control by prescribing condi- 
tions attaching to the granting of marriage 
licenses. The All-American Conference 
resolved that these laws are legally justi- 
fiable as a protection to the innocent, and 
that they can be made morally effective by 
inculcating a high individual and collective 
standard, in planting everywhere the ideal 
that each man and woman is a trustee of 
the most sacred function of the race. 
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THE REBIRTH OF 
CANTON, CHINA 


How a Canadian promoter, without a cent in his pocket, induced 
the Chinese officials in Canton to give him a concession to pull 
down the old city walls and build an up-to-date street car line 


By Francis Dickie 
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ANTON, the ancient, 
C walled and _battle- 

mented city of China; 
Canton, the city of narrow, 
mere aisles of streets, filthy, 
winding, mazelike, disor- 
dered; Canton, where 
1,500,000 people crowd into 
the smallest space, perhaps, 
of any city of earth; Can- 
ton, of which Kipling wrote, 
“Canton is a big blue sink 
of a city, full of tunnels, all 
dark, and inhabited by yel- 
low devils; a city that Doré 
ought to have seen. I’m 
devoutly thankful I’m never 
going back there”; Canton, 
of which Sir Edward Treves 
said, “In this fearsome city 
there is no way which could 
be called a street. It is a 
strarige and terrible town, 
for there can scarcely be a 
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TOM MacINNES 
The enterprising young Canadian 
whose vision and pluck have 
modernized the ancient capital 
of Southern China 
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walled city where so huge a multitude of 
beings is herded in a space so cramped ” 
—this Canton is no more. 


Today Canton, capital of the Southern 
Government under Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is the 
most modern city in China—that is, real 
China, for this statement does not include 
such treaty ports as Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin, which are magnificently modern and 
more European than Chinese. Canton is 
the first Chinese city to have a charter, 
something unknown in that land until Dec. 
23, 1920. 

Canton’s six miles of walls, in places 
thirty feet thick, are no more. Where 
they have stood for several thousand years 
are today broad, well-paved boulevards, 
with modern motor buses operating on 
schedule, something no other Chinese city 
possesses. 

How all this came about is a human in- 

terest story, full of happenings which put 
the imagination of the novelist to shame. 
Mostly this is the tale of paradoxical Tom 
MaclInnes, the resourceful white man who 
wrought a magic change in this ancient, 
and slothful city wrapped in the 
Oriental calm of 3,000 back- 
ward years. Born in Victoria, 
B. C., the son of the Hon. T. R. 
MaclInnes, sometime Lieutenant 
Governor of British Columbia, 
young Tom MacInnes, essential- 
ly a dreamer of dreams and 
a poet, was forced by circum- 
stances and environment to tread 
the sterner paths of law and 
business. Exotic China drew his 
interest and became the object 
of his studies, and he acquired 
so much knowledge of things 
Chinese that in 1909 he was 
given the difficult task of draw- 
ing up the Canadian Anti-Opium 
act and in 1910 the Canadian 
Chinese Immigration act. This 
by way of introduction. 

It was on a day near the end 
of December, 1916, that Tom 
MacInnes arrived in Canton, 
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Six miles of ancient walls 

such as this were torn 

down to give place to a 

motor bus line and other 

modern improvements in 
Canton 
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China, with a great scheme in his head, 
but almost nothing in his pocket. He 
hoped to bring modern ways to this teem- 
ing city of impossible streets and strange 
commerce. On that day Canton was a city 
of some 2,000,000 people, living within 
and without the ancient walls, and in sam- 
pan boats close packed upon the numerous 
intersecting narrow canals. But Canton, 
“the City of Rams,” is a very ancient 
place. Some three thousand-odd years be- 
fore, so the story goes, some fishermen saw 
three genii, carrying rams, flying over the 
present site of Canton. Two of the genii 
dropped their rams, which, falling to 
earth, became petrified. The fishermen 
took this for a good omen and began the 
building of a city. Great walls were 
reared in time in a huge circle ending on 
the bank of the Pearl River, which shut 
in the remaining side of the place. In the 
course of many years a new city: has been 
built up without the walls, till they now 
form.a circle within the present one. 


The whole area on that December .day 
of Tom MaclInnes’s arrival was a maze of 
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exceedingly narrow streets from seven to 
fifteen feet wide. The only modes of 
transportation were the sedan and rick- 
sha. Into this labyrinth the Canadian 
plunged on a tour of inspection connected 
with the working out of his big idea. Many 
days he spent wandering among the tun- 
nel-like streets and in the shadow of walls 
reared when his own ancestors still dressed 
in skins and lived most primitively. Often 
from roof to roof across the streets 
through which he passed were stretched 
bamboo mats to keep off the sun. Reso- 
lutely braving all the smells of dried fish, 
live fish, and countless other commodities, 
the promoter toured the city. In certain 
portions of the town enterprising Chinese 
merchants had written signs in English, 
quaintly advertising their wares in ways 
they believed would be attractive to the 
foreign devils, such as: “ Dentistry Prac- 
ticed With Great Peace!” “ First-Class 
Gambling!” “ Coffins, Domestic and in 
Latest Foreign Fashions! ” 

In his wanderings the promoter came 
upon another phase of the Orient—the 
street of executions, where two strong- 
armed Chinese with swords razor-sharp cut 
off the heads of criminals kneeling with 
hands tied behind their backs. After the 
beheading was completed the relatives of 


the dead came, and upon the payment of a 


small sum to the executioner were permit- 
ted to take away the body and sew the head 
on again. If they did not do this the de- 
ceased would have to go through the here- 
after headless, which is a very terrible 
happening, to be prevented if possible. 
Another form of execution, even more hor- 
rible, the white man also witnessed—that 
of death by slow strangulation. The vic- 
tim is placed in a cage of upright poles, 
which has a collar that closes tightly 
around the man’s neck. When first locked 
in the cage the criminal has beneath his 
feet layer on layer of bricks to support his 
body, but, layer by layer, these are kicked 
away, causing him to hang more and more 
by the neck till slow strangulation brings 
death. 


Aided by a good guide and interpreter, 
Ah Fong by name, the promoter over- 
looked nothing in the way of sights. His 
wanderings brought him presently to the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Genii. The 
interior of the temple is cruciform, and 
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down the aisles and transepts, ranged op- 
posite each other, are hundreds of statues 
of various saints and heroes and teachers 
who, in some manner, touched the life and 
affairs of Canton, and who are known by 
the Cantonese to have attained the rank of 
genii or lesser gods in the higher worlds 
of existence. They are mostly of Mongo- 
lian cast of feature, hut some unmistak- 
ably Indian, Malay and Japanese are to be 
seen, and one African. They all differ in 
design and attitude, and are done with 
great artistry. Some are rapt in con- 
templation, some with uplifted hand are 
teaching, some are laughing over an an- 
cient joke or at life itself. But along one 
transept is the strangest of all, one whom 
few Europeans have ever heard of as being 
there, though great is his name among 
them. Before this figure the promoter 
stopped suddenly. It showed a man dressed 
in the costume of medieval Europe and 
with a European form of beard. 

“ Who is that, Ah Fong? ” the Canadian 
asked his guide. 

“Oh, him belong Marco Polo,” an- 
swered the guide. 

Back to the promoter came memories of 
himself as a boy of 12, poring over a book 
translated freely into good seventeenth 
century English and unspoiled by the ex- 
purgationist. The gap of years was 
bridged, and he must do honor to the soul 
of his boyhood hero, found again in effigy 
in this unexpected place. So before this 
famous old traveler, whom even the Chi- 
nese have apotheosized, the Canadian in a 
heathen temple did homage to his child- 
hood idol. Calling for a priest and an 
acolyte, and standing before the altar to 
Marco Polo, the Canadian solemnly lit 
seven joss sticks and three red candles, 
and bowed three times to the idol, while 
the acolyte beat tumultuously upon a 
great bronze gong, and the priest stood by 
in meditation and approval. Ever after- 
ward the promoter passed in that temple 
for a pious man and a scholar. 


Alongside the city is a sandbar on which 
foreigners were some time ago given the 
right to live. The British and French have 


made of it an island of beauty. A granite 
bund protects it all around from the ca- 
pricious Pearl River. It is covered with 
spacious and artistic consulates and for- 
eign mercantile houses and residences, and 











is gay with gardens always in bloom. 
One meets here mostly Europeans and non- 
Chinese Asiatics. Here, just before De- 
cember ended, the promoter presented 
himself to pay his respects to the British 
Consul. Consuls in the Orient assume 
great control over and responsibility for 
their nationals, and so it is just as well to 
be on polite terms with them. Their man- 
ner seems to be a matter of long training, 
and it is very suitable for hot climates. 
Something after this manner they talked: 


Tom MacInnes—“ Yes, I am a Cana- 
dian.” 

The Consul—* What are you here for?” 

T. M.—* Thought I would like to build 
a tramway.” 

Consul—* Where ?” 

T. M.—* Canton.” 

Consul—* Well, that’s alarge order. 
May I ask if you have been around the 
city ?” 

T. M.—* Yes, I have wandered about a 
bit. It seems to be a regular old home 
town for one kind of. people, doesn’t it?” 
(This remark, so typically American in 
phrasing, passed quite over the Consul’s 
head. ) 

Consul—* So, you have been in the city; 
and what kind of tramway could be built 
in it?” 

T. M.—* The old walls are of no use 
now for defensive purposes. The city has 
grown far beyond them. They almost form 
a circle within it and they must be at least 
forty-five feet thick at the base. That 
would be wide enough and a circular tram 
might pay.” 

Consul—* You had better go home and 
forget about it. The Chinese would never 
let you take those walls down, even if any 
capitalist is willing to advance money for 
such a purpose.” 

T. M.—* You may be right; you ought 
to know. But, anyway, I would like to 
have a talk with the Governor. Could you 
arrange it for me?” 

Consul—* No! No! Can’t have you run- 
ning around these Yamens, you know, un- 
less I were to send the Vice Consul with 
you. Even if the Governor did consent to 
see you, he would only want to make a 
loan from you, and could give no good 
security. But the Governor is giving a 


reception to foreigners on New Year’s 
night. 


I might get an invitation for you, 
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and you would be presented. But that 
would be all.” 
The promoter accepted. 


At the far end of the city bund are open 
grounds, gardens and official buildings. 
In one of the largest of these the recep- 
tion was held. It being wartime, the va- 
rious nationalities were gathered into lit- 
tle groups, those favoring the Allies hob- 
nobbing together, and those in sympathy 
with Germany gathering as far removed as 
possible from the others. From each of 
the groups those guests to be presented 
were led singly to his Excellency, Chu 
Chin-lan, Civil Governor of Canton,a hand- 
some Northerner over six feet in height, 
who wore European evening dress and car- 
ried himself as a most finished gentleman. 
He spoke neither Cantonese nor English, 
but through his secretary addressed a few 
words in Mandarin to each guest as pre- 
sented. When the turn of Tom MacInnes 
came, he found himself in luck: the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary, Dr. Lin Tze-feng, had 
been connected with the Chinese Embassy 
in London, toward the end of 1914, and 
had known MaclInnes well. So the would- 
by promoter was warmly welcomed by the 
doctor. Immediately after meeting the 
Governor, MacInnes had still another piece 
of luck: he met with Judge Peter Hing, 
who had formerly lived in Victoria, Can- 
ada, where the promoter and he had been 
the best of friends. Peter Hing was a 
splendid type of the modern Chinese. He 
was the first Chinese to graduate from Mc- 
Gill University in Canada. 

With the aid of these two former ac- 
quaintances MacInnes soon got a private 
audience with the Governor, which the 
Consul had said was impossible. The Gov- 
ernor approved of the idea of a tramway 
and the new street system the promoter had 
in view. But there were many ancient 
and stubborn obstacles. One meeting fol- 
lowed another at the Yamen, until one fine 
morning the final one came. The pro- 
moter faced Dr. Lu, ex-Minister for China 
at the Court of St. James’s, General Tom 
Ho-ming, Admiral Tom Hsia-Heng, head 
of Canton River Commissary Board, and 
several foreign-trained, English-speaking 
Chinese engineers. All of them could ask 
awkward and penetrating questions, and 
could also appreciate whether the replies 
had value. The promoter was accustomed 
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New building of the 
to being cross-examined, but he was hard Kwangtung Tramway 
E ; Company in Canton, 
put to it for over an hour answering men with a view of one of 
he needs must convince. He had only an the first motor omni- 
J at | : ; : ere" . buses to operate on 
idea to sell, but 1t was a worth-while one, regular schedule in 
in return for the presenting of which he Chinese history 
desired to get a concession granted to 
himself which would be worth money to 
him in the financial market of the world. 
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The official buildings in Canton in which MacInnes and the local dignitaries 
met on the occasion that led to the transformaton of the city 
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A glimpse of the re- 


construction that is : : 
craneinnien toms Cle In order to do this he must in some way 


of Canton, China. The cover up his lack of funds. So, after the 

old street here shown assembled potentates had asked all the 
in process of trans- ; z - 

formation is now one questions about the engineering and con- 

of the finest boule- tracting side of the proposition, and turned 

vards in the city . k 

to matters of finance, the promoter too 

a course of action unique in the history of 

white man’s endeavor in this land. He 

knew that it was an unheard-of thing in 

China to grant a concession to a white man 


506000 


View of another of Canton’s new avenues as it looked in 1920, when some of 
the old buildings still remained to be cleared away. Contrast the narrow street 
on the right of the canal with the beginning of the broad boulevard on the left 
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without a preliminary payment to the 
“reptile fund” or, as they say in the 
more direct Oriental way, “ cumshaw.” 
This squeeze in advance is what almost 
every official is on the lookout for. But 
the promoter had no funds to meet this. 
So when the potentates turned to the ques- 
tion of finance the promoter with great 
dignity took the floor and delivered him- 
self of the following address: 


“ Will you please inform his Excellency 
that this matter of a tramway and other 
city changes is, after all, a small affair 
with me. I have enormous projects in view 
in China, so that if there is really any 
desire to inaugurate a policy of municipal 
improvement in Canton such as I have out- 
lined, the only way in which I can be as- 
sured his Excellency and gentry look fa- 
vorably upon my plan will be for him to 
authorize the payment to me of a small 
amount, say $2,000, to cover the fare and 
entertainment of one of our engineers for 
a couple of months while he goes thor- 
oughly into the matter. If this is agreed to, 
I will assure his Excellency that every- 
thing will be done to give the residents of 
Canton an up-to-date street transportation 
system and streets of most modern kind.” 

Having delivered himself of this, the 
promoter took his leave. 


A few days later he received a letter 
from the Governor accepting his offer and 
enclosing the money to cover the engineer's 
expenses, and a few months later he 
pocketed the much-desired concession. 

A minor revolution which disorganized 
things in the land. in 1917 delayed the be- 
ginning of the work, which was fortunate, 
in that it gave MacInnes time to look 
around and find a capitalist group to fi- 
nance the scheme, which it seemed would 
eventually bh: very profitable. Having got 
a little money out of the Chinese by 
sheer nerve and the knowledge of the value 
of the unexpected turn in meeting Oriental 
psychology. MacInnes decided it should 
not be hard to get a larger sum. There 
lived in Hongkong a Chinese business 
man of wide experience in Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, one of the outstanding figures in 
Chinese commercial life today, one Eng 
Hok-fong. He controlled a line of steam- 
ships plying between the Orient and North 
America. Quite a number of these had been 
commandeered by the British and sunk by 


German torpedoes. On the day Tom 
MacInnes went to Eng Hok-fong the latter 
was in funds, having just received a cou- 
ple of million dollars indemnity from the 
British for his ships. He listened to the 
tramway proposition with interest and de- 
cided that he would raise all the money 
needed. 

In August, 1919, work was begun. 
Never perhaps in history have stranger 
contracts been taken than in this ancient 
city. The walls were known to contain 
great quantities of jade, ancient coins and 
ornaments, which had been hidden through 
the centuries by bandits and others, and 
which had not been recovered. So when 
the time came to let the contracts for tak- 
ing down the walls, the tramway company 
found the contractors offering to do all 
the work for nothing. The work was let 
to certain applicants, and so great was the 
amount of treasure found in various parts 
of the walls that every one of them made 
money on the job, though the work was 
done gratis. 

The concession granted to Messrs. Tom 
MacInnes, Peter Hing and Sam Kee was 
transferred to the Kwangtung Tramway 
Company, of which Eng Hok-fong is Pres- 
ident and Managing Director for life, 
Messrs. MacInnes and Sam Kee are Direc- 
tors for seven years. Peter Hing was ap- 
pointed General Manager, with a compe- 
tent Scotch engineer in charge of the work, 
So great portions of the ancient walls were 
torn down. 

Thousands of houses lining the little 
lanes, by courtesv called streets, were 
swept away to make place for wide boule- 
vards, varying from 80 to 125 feet in 
width. Twenty-five feet of space down the 
centre of these was right of way for the 
Kwangtung Tramway Company, which re- 
ceived the sole monopoly for twenty-five 
years to build and operate lines in any 
part of Canton or its suburbs. The con- 
sideration paid was $1,000,000, all of 
which the Government decided to use to 
complete new highways. 


Thus out of the idea of an almost pen- 


niless Canadian has come a _ cleaner, 
brighter city, but one still picturesque. I 
should add that the original idea of tram- 
cars was changed at the last minute and 
motor buses of the latest European type 
substituted. These carry thirty passen- 
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gers, one-third first 
class, two-thirds  sec- 
ond class. 

In the Winter of 
1920-21 the promoter 
returned to Vancouver 
for a brief visit, sail- 
ing again in Septem- 
ber for the Orient, on 
big business bound. 
This time he had con- 
ceived one of the most 
important projects 
ever undertaken by a 
citizen of the empire. 
The outcome of this 
the world will no 
doubt hear of in due ‘Tain wai 
course. the river at Can- 


But though a successful man in the of tn. ee 
world of business, Tom MaclInnes still re- _— population of the 
mains the poet. Recently the China Mail WenerereNs 
printed some of his work, which was 

hailed by critics as giving one of the most 

vivid pictures of things Chinese which a 


white man had written. 
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CANTON AND THE WAR IN THE NORTH 


The Canton Government, headed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is a 

s rival of the Peking Government for control of the whole of 

China. It was therefore keenly interested in the recent 

war for possession of Peking, though at that time it was 

completely cut off from the Northern capital by the inter- 

vening presence of Wu Pei-fu’s army, which was in deadly 

conflict with that of Chang Tso-lin. In the recent past Dr. 

Sun had tried to get into touch with General Wu for the 

purpose of joining forces against General Chang, but the 

two were never able to come to terms, and finally Wu, by 

crushing a Hunan movement inspired by Canton, incurred 
the enmity of Sun Yat-sen. Thus when Wu and Chang , 

began battling in the North, the Canton Government indi- 

cated a willingness to form an alliance with Chang; but Wu 

was the victor, thus leaving to Sun Yat-sen the task of de- 

ciding what he would do in the new situation. (See article 
on China.), 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


By An INDIAN PRINCE 


The custom of seclusion and its effect upon Hindu life-—Pas- 
sionate reverence of the Indian wife for her husband and the 
solution of the mother-in-law problem—Sanctity of motherhood 


Western eyes is its vast antiquity; 

even its trifles are white with age. It 
is to be regretted, however, that Occidentals 
have not made a closer study of one phase 
of Indian social life, of which the Western 
world has cherished a completely mistaken 
idea. I refer to the place which Indian 
women hold in the national life. When- 
ever, in my conversations with Europeans 
and Americans, this topic is broached, I 
have learned to expect the inevitable ques- 
tion, “Why do Indians hide their wo- 
men?” Of course, Westerners have 
never given a thought to the possibility 
that Indian women, far from being “ hid- 
den,” are happy and contented in their 
seclusion, and in all probability would, if 
given the opportunity of enjoying the 
* freedom ” of the women of the West, still 
adhere to their own mode of life. The 
idea that Indian husbands are modern 
Bluebeards is false. They are as tender 
in their solicitude for the material comfort 
of their wives as the husbands of any other 
race or creed. 


T HE great distinction of Indian life in 


The purda-nashin system regulates the 
life of the Indian woman. She lives in 
what is known as a zenana. A zenana is 
not a harem. In a harem, some Oriental 
potentate, such as the Sultan of Turkey 
or the Shah of Persia, houses his multi- 
tudinous wives. In a zenana. the female 
members of a Hindu household—the 
mother, wife, married sisters and near fe- 


male relatives of the master of the house 
—pass their days. There is no plurality 
of wives. Hindus are not polygamous. 
The zenana is no vulgar prison, but a 
shrine. Bereft of its concealment. the 
Indian woman would feel dishonored and 
unprotected. The very possibility of a 
blaze of publicity shed on delicate, high- 


bred womanhood is repugnant to the In- 
dian mind. To it the true environment 
of holiness is remoteness, shadow, silence 
and obscurity. While we talk of the se- 
clusion of Indian women, however, as if 
it were a fact, we must be careful to guard 
against misconception. In society and in 
the streets, it is practically true that men 
are to be seen alone, except for the lower 
castes of women, who are employed in 
various menial capacities. In the zenana, 
however, every woman has familiar social 
intercourse with some man or men in the 
family. There is no question of ostracism 
from male society or complete segregation. 
The relation between brothers and sisters- 
in-law is all gayety. Cousins count as 
brothers and sisters. And from the fact 
that every woman. has her rightful place 
in some family, it follows that there is as 
much,. if not more, healthy human inter- 
course. with men in almost every Hindu 
woman’s life than in the case of thousands 
of single women, living alone, or follow- 
ing professional careers, in the suburbs of 


London or New York. 
THE SECLUSION OF WOMEN 


The question has often arisen as to why 
Hindu women adopted this method of liv- 
ing, this self-imposed seclusion. The state- 
ment that it arose as a protection against 
the violence of a ruling race is thoughtless 
and untrue. Many European historians 
insist on holding this view, basing their 


Eprtortat Note—The author of this extraor- 
dinary article is heir apparent to the throne of a 
large Indian principality, an Oxford graduate, 
and now a resident of the United States—incog- 
nito. His peculiarly Oriental attitude of mind 
regarding women, evident an every page, is quite 
as large an element of interest as his intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 
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arguments on the fact that the custom in 
its present form dates from the period of 
Moslem rule. But what induced the Mos- 
lem to screen his women? Whom had he 
to fear? Further, it is claimed that 
the Mohammedan himself adopted the 
practice from Persia, China or Greece. 
Such explanations are, therefore, not con- 
vincing. Others maintain that the custom 
was due to climatic conditions, and that 
the excessive heat, inducing scantiness of 
clothing, is a solution of the problem. 
This cannot be, for in that case the prov- 
ince of Madras would be more deeply 
permeated by the custom than the province 
of Bengal, as the Madras temperature is 
many degrees higher. As a matter of fact, 
the very opposite is the case. The women 
of Madras enjoy considerable freedom. 
Undoubtedly the cloistering of women was 
spread in Hindustan by no other means 
than by the force of fashion and imperial 
prestige immediately after the Moslem in- 
vasion. When Mohammedan rule was 


firmly established the custom sunk deep 
into Hindu habit. 


There is truth in the idea that society 


in a military state always tends to seclude 
its women. The Mogul method of govern- 
ment in India was military, and it would 
have remained military to this day if Clive 
and Warren Hastings had not shattered its 
power. But though the Mohammedan lost 
his throne, he adhered with strict precision 
to his custom of confining his women. The 
screen is always more easily lifted for the 
Hindu woman than for the Mohammedan. 
No Mohammedan woman, whether she be 
of the Shia or the Sunni sect, goes un- 
covered outside her zenana, except, as I 
have mentioned before, those of the lower 
classes, who are compelled to earn their 
living by doing menial household and 
such-like work. As far as Hindu women 
are concerned, only the Brahmo-Somaj 
community, who, strictly speaking, are not 
orthodox, move about as freely as the wo- 
men of Europe and America. 


If we analyze the conventions that dom- 
inate an Indian woman’s life, we cannot 
fail to come upon an exceedingly stern 
canon of self-control. The closeness and 
intimacy of the family life and the num- 
ber of interests that have to be considered 
make strict discipline necessary, doubtless, 
for the sake of peace. A husband or a wife 
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seldom or never address each other in the 
presence of others. A wife may not name 
her husband, much less praise him. All 
these things are for the protection of the 
community, lest it be outraged by the 
parading of a relationship of intimacy. 
This constant and happy subordination of 
one’s self is not an individual character- 
istic, for it is recognized and required by 
society at large. What makes this self- 
sacrifice (if I may call it so) more re- 
markable is the fact that the Indian wo- 
man is unaware of it. Her charities are 
required of her. Her vows and penances 
are unknown even to her husband, and 
were they told they would scarcely excite 
remark in a community where all make 
similar sacrifices. The duty of tending 
the sick is so much a matter of course to 
the Indian woman that she does not dream 
of it as a special function. 


Up to her thirteentth or fourteenth year 
the life of the average Indian girl is with- 
out incident. Till then she has been a 
happy child, running about in freedom, 
bareheaded, eating and drinking what she 
wished. Till now life has been full of 
indulgences, for her own parents, with the 
shadow of early betrothal and separation 
hanging over them, have seen no reason 
for any severity which would bring in its 
train, both for parents and child, a life- 
long regret. 


THE Hinpu Brive 


From the moment of her betrothal, how- 
ever, the girl’s experiences gradually 
change, and from the day of her marriage 
there grows about her an atmosphere of 
calmness and reserve. Even her appear- 
ance undergoes a change. Her hair is 
parted, no longer childishly brushed back; 
and at the parting there is a touch of ver- 
milion. Her head is now always covered 
with a veil. The wedding ceremony itself 
is simple. On the bi:dal evening the 
bride is brought before her young hus- 
band, and they are told that the moment 
is auspicious for their first look at each 
other. It is the parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom who arrange the preliminaries 
of marriage, and husband and wife see 
each other for the first time only when the 
ceremony is performed. The old Vedic 
fire is used to celebrate the rites of their 
union. This is a custom that has its origin 
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in the sacred Vedas, the books compiled 
by Manu, whose name is_ reverenced 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The girl flings a garland of flowers 
about the neck of her bridegroom, in ex- 
quisite symbolism of the bond that is to 
hold them; and finally they take seven 
steps together, hand in hand, while the 
priest chants appropriate texts for each 
stage of life. Such is the wedding. 

The young wife’s feet are unshod, and 
the gold wedding bracelet on the left wrist 
supplies the only hint of girlish vanity. 
But she has other jewels. Those that she 
wears daily are of plain gold, more or less 
richly worked, but on her wedding night 
she wears the siti, or triple coronal, set 
with gems. Arms and neck are gay with 
flashing stones. All these are her dower, 
given by her father to be her personal 
property. Not even her husband can touch 
them without her consent, though he will 
add to them occasionally at festive mo- 
ments. These more elaborate ornaments, 


however, are worn only on great occasions, 
but meanwhile the silver anklets, the 
golden necklet and a few bangles are 


enough for daily use. The wife knows 
her right to her own ornaments quite well, 
yet often an Indian wife will voluntarily 
give up the whole of this little resource 
in order that her husband may weather 
some financial crisis;and anIndian mother 
will makethe same sacrificeinorder to give 
her son an education. The one thing from 
which the wife will never part, however, 
unless widowhood lays its icy hand upon 
her life, is that ring of iron covered with 
gold and worn on the left wrist, which is 
the sign of the indissoluble bond of her 
marriage—her wedding ring, in fact. 


HusBaANpb-WORSHIP 


The newly married wife comes to her 
new home with all the shyness of a re- 
ligious novice. The very form of her 
zenana, with its pillared courtyards, is that 
of a cloister. In the presence of a man 
or before a senior, the veil is always 
dropped. This is the token of a real 
retirement. The wife cooks for her hus- 
band and serves him, sitting before him 
as he eats to fan away the flies and mos- 
quitos. Before receiving his blessing she 
prostrates herself before him, touching his 
feet with her head. This is no slavish 
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flattery, no human worship. The emo- 
tions of the Indian wife may be described 
as a passionate reverence. Cloistered and 
veiled, the Indian wife devotes herself to 
only one name—that of her husband. 
Hers is a love that asks for no better re- 
turn than the power of more abundant lov- 
ing. Other men are only as shadows to 
her, and her feet are ready at all times 
to go forth on any path as the companion 
of her husband. 


It is often said that all this spoils the 
Indian man and renders him careless of 
the comfort of others. This is not true. 
The love he has for his wife has in it a 
deep feeling of protection, and in all his 
relations with her tenderness is the ruling 
note. He receives all these attentions 
entirely without personal vanity. Indians 
believe that adoration is the greatest op- 
portunity of the soul, and this idea has 
sunk deep into the life of the people. 
When, therefore, the wife displays her 
great power of loving, the husband recog- 
nizes that it is an effort on the part of his 
wife to realize the highest wish of her soul. 
He knows that it is not his own worthiness 
that inspires her affection. 


It is true that Indian men do not rise 
when a woman enters; that they remain 
standing till she is seated; that they do not 
hasten to open the door through which 
she is about to pass. _It is not according 
to the etiquette of the country to do these 
things. With regard to the last point, 
it is their idea that man should precede 
woman, maintaining the ancient tradition 
of the path-breaker in the jungle, that 
should there be danger in front the man 
is in a position to safeguard the woman. 
Thus, honor for the weaker is expressed 
in one way in the West and quite other- 
wise in India, but the underlying principle 
is the same in both countries. An Indian 
turns to the memory of his own mother 
for the ideal perfection, and there is some- 
thing of motherhood that he brings to his 
wife, while as the years go on, and their 
union has been blessed with issue, he leans 
more and more to the habit of addressing 
her as, “O thou, mother of our child,” 
and presenting her to newcomers as “ my 
children’s mother,” thus reflecting upon 
her his worship of motherhood. In early 
manhood he trusts to her advice to mod- 
erate his own rasher impulses; in old age 
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he becomes, as everywhere in the world, 
more entirely the eldest of her children, 
and she more and more the real centre of 
the home. 

In his first days of married life the 
husband eats food that is prepared alone 
by his wife, and one of her devotions is 
the fast, not broken till he has eaten and 
their talk is over, though her evening meal 
might in this way be delayed till long past 
midnight. With the responsibilities of 
her household upon her, the Indian wife 
often feeds a whole multitude before she 
takes her own turn. 


InpIAN Home LIFE 


The Indian bride comes to her husband 
much as the Western woman might enter 
a church. The love of an Indian couple 
is a devotion to be offered in secret. They 
know well that they are the strongest in- 
fluence, each in the other’s life, but before 
the family there can be no assertion of the 
fact. Their first duty is to see that the 
claims of others are duly met, for the ideal 
is that a wife shall, if that be possible, love 
her husband’s people as she never loved 


her own; that the new parents shall be 
more to her than the old. For the wife, 
supreme love for her husband is a duty. 
Only to the man his mother must always 


stand first. In some sense, therefore, the 
relation is not mutual. But this is in full 
accordance with the national sentiment, 
which classes affection that asks for equal 
return as “ shopkeeping.” When her hus- 
band is present or before honored guests, 
the wife may not obtrude herself on the 
attention of her elders. She sits silent, 
with her veil down, plying a fan or doing 
some other little service. 

All the sons of an Indian household 
bring their wives home to their mother’s 
care. and she, having married her own 
daughters into other women’s families, 
takes these in their place. A wife has no 
power to bring division between a mother 
and her son. for the wife belongs almost 
more to her husband’s mother than to him- 
self. Therefore, there cannot be any 
jealousy at the entry of another woman 
into his life. Instead of this, it is the 
mother who urges the marriage; every of- 
fering is sent out in her name: and the 
procession that wends from the _ bride- 
groom’s house to the bride’s, some few 
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days before the wedding, bearing fragrant 
oils for the ceremonial bath, carries her 
loving invitation and good-will to the new 
and longed-for daughter, one to take the 
place of her own child, who, possibly, a 
short time before, has left her for another 
woman’s home. 


Even in Indian home life there is no 
other tie to be compared with that which 
binds together the mother and her child. 
With the coming of her first-born, be it 
boy or girl, the young wife has been ad- 
vanced, as it were, out of the novitiate. 
She has become a member of the authori- 
tative circle. It is as if the whole house- 
hold recognizes that henceforth there will 
be one soul at least, her own child, to 
whom her every act is holy, and before 
whom she is entirely without fault. The 
very word “ mother ” is held to be sacred, 
and when an Indian desires a timely ser- 
vice of a woman, he addresses her first 
as “mother,” no matter how young she 
may be, thereby assuring her that his in- 
tentions are honorable. This word has 
never been abused to accomplish an im- 
proper purpose. There is no offhand 
camaraderie in Indian children that 
prompts them to address their parents as 
“mater,” “pop” or to refer to them as 
“the old woman” or “the old man.” 
This suggests, in my opinion, a state little 
short of savagery. The Indian child who 
permits itself to precede its parents is 
guilty of sacrilege. 

According to Indian ideas, in mother- 
hood alone does marriage become holy; 
without it the mere indulgence of affection 
has no right to be. This is the true secret 
of the Indian woman’s longing for chil- 
dren. It is very interesting to watch a 
childless Indian woman’s worship of the 
Holy Child. Through the morning hours, 
after her bath and before her cooking, the 
woman sits, offering to a small cross 
image of the Baby Krishna (the Hindu 
Christ) the water of the bath, flowers, 
fruits, sweets and other things, her 
oblations interspersed with constant acts 
of meditation and silent prayer. 


The price that the Indian mother pays 
for the worship of her child is the absolute 
inviolability of marriage. If it were con- 
ceivable to the Indian son that his mother 
could cease for one moment to be faithful 
to his father—whatever the provocation, 
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the coldness, or even cruelty, to which she 
might be subjected—his idealistic rever- 
ence for her would be transformed into 
pain. A widow remarried is no better, in 
Indian eyes, than a woman of no character, 
and this is the case even where the mar- 
riage was only betrothal, and the young 
fiancée has become what is known as a 


child widow. 
THE INDIAN Wipow 


History does not record a more pathetic 
figure than the Indian widow—the woman 
who mourns for him who will return no 
more. The widow returns to the roof of 
her father and lives in austere simplicity. 
It must be understood that this bereave- 
ment is regarded in India as a direct call 
to the religious life. It is the only way 
in which what is known in Catholic coun- 
tries as a “vocation” can come to the 
Indian woman. She lives out her life with 
her soul ever present at the burning-ghat, 
where her husband was cremated. She 


dresses in a plain white, unbordered sari— 
silk for worship, cotton for daily service— 
but always white, without a touch of color. 


Her hair is cut short, and there is a com- 
plete absence of jewels or ornaments of 
any description. She cannot meet guests 
and join in any festivities. 


But the greatest privation is the diet re- 
striction. The ekadasi, or one day of 
fasting, which falls in every fifteen, is 
indeed a hardship, and especially so in the 
hot weather; for not only may no food be 
taken for twenty-four hours, but not even 
a drop of water may pass the lips. In 
Calcutta the Indian widow drinks only the 
water of the Ganges River. She will eat 
only rock salt, in order to avoid the pollu- 
tion of manufacturing processes. When 
ill, she acepts treatment only from the old 
Indian doctors, and pays fantastic sums 
for their medicines if they come from 
Benares or some other seat of classic learn- 
ing. If well, she eats one meal of cooked 
food prepared with her own hands at or 
after midday, and only a slight repast of 
milk, fruit and unleavened bread at night- 
fall. In some parts of India the head 
is completely shaved. Originally this may 
have been done to remove the temptation 
of beauty, but as far as custom knows and 
questions, it is now done only that she may 
bathe the more easily and frequently. 
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every bath conveying the notion to her of a 
form of baptism. 


Such is the ordinary routine of the In- 
dian widow. Her occasional dissipations 
(if such a term can be applied to them) 
consists of a pilgrimage, an extra visit to 
a temple at dawn or after sunset, or attend- 
ance at some ceremony, where the great 
epics of Indian heroes, who have long 
since crumbled into dust, are recited. It 
is aptly said of the widow that she does 
not know any extravagance. No other 
hand but her own must touch her food, as 
her life is holier than that of others, al- 
though she may prepare and serve the 
meals of any in the house. She rises be- 
fore dawn to count her beads or to sit for 
an hour in meditation. Then, when her 
room is cleaned and put in order, she goes 
down to the river for her morning bath. 
Bathing, which in the West is a selfish 
operation, is considered by the Hindu as 
a great sacramental act. It is said of 
Indian women of birth that “the sun has 
never looked upon them.” This is per- 
fectly true. They are too sensitive to 
tolerate the glances of passers-by, and at 
the same time they are too faithful ‘to 
forego their bath in the sacred Ganges. 
They therefore cut the knot of both diffi- 
culties by bathing at an early hour in the 
morning when the sky is still dark. 


THE GANGES CULT. 


To the Western mind there is something 
of the occult in the Indian woman’s pas- 
sion for the waters of the sacred river. 
Possibly this impression is due to her ac- 
tions before she steps into the flood. 
Dressed in a flimsy sari that completely 
covers her body, she says a few words of 
silent prayer; then touching her forehead 
reverently with her joined palms, she 
stoops to place a little of the water on her 
head, speaking words of salutation and 
craving pardon for the touch of her feet. 
The idea of touching the head is very 
significant. The head is the most sacred 
member of the body, and the feet the most 
lowly. To touch anybody’s foot, and then 
with the same hand to touch your head is 
an admission of your inferiority and a 
token of humility. 

After her bath, the widow returns with 
the wet sari that she wore while bathing. 
If her circumstances can afford the luxury 
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of a private conveyance, well and good. 
If not, she may have to walk for miles, 
with the wet sari clinging to her body, ex- 
posing herself to illness, with a reckless- 
ness born of religious fervor. On her ar- 
rival home, she washes the sari, according 
to daily custom, with her own hands. She 
then wears a garment of white silk, and 
passes to the ceremonial worship with 
flowers and offerings, one of which is a 
little of the sacred water of the bath, which 
she has carried home from the river in her 
brass lota. The worship lasts for at least 
an hour or more, and only when it is ended 
can she think of cooking her food. As the 
afternoon comes along, she commences 
again to tell her beads, with her right hand 
and rosary both concealed in a little bag. 
At the moment of candlelight, which in 
India is about 6 in the evening, she 
passes once more into actual meditation. 
After that, there is a light conversation for 
about an hour; then comes the frugal eve- 
ning meal, and at last the widowed woman 
goes to her bed, and begins at dawn on 
the morrow again the same monotonous 
daily routine. 


If there is one thing that has tended to 
destroy the beauty of Indian female life 
it is the introduction of water taps and 
street hydrants by the Government. Until 
that era the women of India had an estab- 
lished social centre—the well from which 
the community drew its supply of drinking 
water. Here, in the last hours before sun- 
set, the women of the various households 
would congregate, young daughters-in-law, 
perhaps, in charge of some elderly aunt 
or mother-in-law, or with one another’s 
company for chaperonage, each bearing 
her shining metal vessels to be filled. 
Then, when their mutual talk and duties 
were ended, the girls would go home, with 
towering loads above their heads, in some 
cases two or three pots high. Sometimes, 
for a trial of skill, they would run and 
skip and even dance, as they went along 
the road, and never was a drop of water 
spilled. This hour was held in great 
esteem. The way was avoided by men, 
and the women proved, what all women 
know, that their real motive in dressing 
well was to compete with one another and 
not to shine in the eyes of the stronger sex. 
Their style of dress is worthy of mention— 
showy silver anklets, a pearl-decorated pad 
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or ring on which the water-pots rested on 
the head, and saris draped as severely as 
on Greek statues. 


DomeEsTIc EDUCATION 


India has been taunted with the fact that 
her princes send out no expeditions to dis- 
cover the South Pole, and that her youth 
grow up with no consuming curiosity 
about rocks and stars. This is due to the 
influence of her women. At present In- 
dian emotion spends itself more and more 
within the home. Woman, always domi- 
jiant in private life, is tending by her af- 
fection to restrict the public activity of 
man. 

European historians say that the Indian 
has neglected the education of his women, 
hasing their argument on the idea that 
without literacy there is no education. 
Are we then to assume that to read a cheap 
Fnglish magazine is a greater accomplish- 
ment than to be the mother of Shake- 
speare? If a thorough training in a_na- 
tional mcde of living is considered an edu- 
cation, then the Indian woman is super- 
educated, for the ordinary Indian wife can 
act in any capacity, from that of cook or 
dairy mistress to that of chief of commis- 
sariat and general administrator for a 
hundred or more persons. The Indian 
woman has adapted herself to circum- 
stances. Today every Indian woman can 
cook, and cook well, for food is necessary 
for existence. She need not sew, for what 
she wears is her sari, and this daily gar- 
ment is spun and woven by machinery, far 
away in Manchester and Glasgow. It is 
not necessary for her, therefore, to be a 
proficient seamstress. 


The modern standard of living, intro- 
ducing European style, has made the life 


of the Indian woman easier. European 
utensils for cleaning, for cooking, and even 
for eating are coming into use. This 
naturally simplifies her work, and the In- 
dian woman views this shortening of her 
labor with a certain amount of dissatisfac- 
tion. Certain kinds of furniture are grow- 
ing familiar. Kerosene oil, tin and 
modern glass are to be found in every vil- 
lage. It is noteworthy that the Indian 
woman will not use manufactured soap. 
There is, perhaps, no people in the world 
from whom the culture of the skin receives 
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so much attention, or at whose hands it is 
so successful. The use of earths and oils 
for the bath has always been compulsory, 
but manufactured soap is disapproved, as 
it produces a chemical change in the epi- 
dermis. 


To make progress possible, the co-opera- 
tion of woman with man is_ necessary. 
The Indian woman must fit herself to 
know, think and judge freely on all ques- 
tions. Chief among these are the prob- 
lems of food and the public health. -The 
severe exigencies of modern labor make 
the old food and cooking entirely insuf- 
ficient. Dyspepsia has become a national 
‘ curse. The solution, I believe, lies in an 
extended choice of foodstuffs, or the alter- 
native of simple methods of preparation. 
These would be fully in keeping with the 
requirements of orthodoxy. To improve 
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the condition of the Indian woman, and yet 
at the same time to do nothing to offend 
her religious scruples, will carry ortho- 
doxy to its highest power. But the funda- 
mental task of grasping and conveying the 
practical inspirations of the West must be 
performed by Easterners for Easterners, 
and not by foreigners. 

No one can say how the new idea of 
progress will be realized by Indian wo- 
men. Some will catch it for themselves. 
Others will absorb it from the men. A 
few are possessed of it already. But it is 
certain that the Indian woman will refuse 
to be balked much longer of her right 
to consider things as a whole. As with 
the women of other races, the Indian wo- 
man will eventually and effectively deter- 
raine that the lot of her sons shall be vic- 
tory and not surrender. 


THE TRIAL OF GANDHI 


By BERNARD SEXTON 


How prison sentence was passed upon the leader of the non-co- 
operation movement which is seeking to overturn British rule in 
India—Full text of Gandhi’s extraordinary Court statements 


7 HEN, in the second week of March, 
W 1922, the news was flashed over 
India that Mohandas K. Gandhi 

had been arrested, there was a brief period 


when the timid feared the worst. But all 
India turned its thoughts toward that jail 
in Ahmedabad, and with its ancient ges- 
ture of renunciation forswore any thought 
of a “rising.” The jail would not be a 
battleground, it would be rather a sanc- 
tuary, for India’s hero-worship is genuine 
and passionate. The West has no man who 
is loved as Gandhi is loved in India, so it 
is difficult for Occidentals to understand 
why a single gesture of this frail being 
could still the rising tempest of revolt. 
There are plenty of people in India who 
want to fight, and the simple truth is that 
it is Gandhi’s great doctrine of non-vio- 
lence and his miraculous personal power 
which hold their hands from bomb and 
bullet. Even the extreme revolutionaries 
are waiting to see if the greatest experi- 
ment ever tried can possibly succeed. 


With Gandhi in jail, the preparations for 
his trial were rapidly completed. When, 
ou March 18, he appeared in the dock at 
Ahmedabad without counsel, with charac- 
teristic sincerity he pleaded guilty to all 
the charges against him. He went further, 
warning the presiding Judge that his guilt 
was so complete that justice would be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the maximum 
penalty. On receiving sentence he com- 
plimented the Judge on his fairness. His 
last exhortation to his followers was “ Ply 
the spinning wheel, weave cloth! ” 

The courtroom was crowded with per- 
sons distinguished in the struggle for in- 
dependence, most of whom wore khaddar, 
the handwoven cloth of the home looms. 
Native police were seen here and there 
among these people. There were six or 
seven European police in attendance. The 
Court House itself was dominated by a 
body of Indian infantry. 

Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charge of 
sedition. He had written out what he 
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wished to say, but he first made this oral 
statement: 


Before I read what I have written I would like 
to say that I entirely endorse the learned Advo- 
cate General’s remarks in connection with my 
humble self. I think he was entirely fair to me 
in the statements he has made, because it is very 
true, and I have no desire whatsoever to conceal 
from this court the fact that to preach disaffec- 
tion toward the existing system of government 
has become almost a passion with me. And the 
learned Advocate General is entirely in the right 
when he says that my preaching of disaffection 
did not commence with my connection with 
Young India, but that it commenced much earlier, 
and in the statement that I am about to read it 
will be my painful duty to admit before this 
court that it commenced much earlier than the 
period stated by the Advocate General. It is a 
most painful duty with me, but I have to dis- 
charge that duty, knowing the responsibility that 
rested upon my shoulders. 

And I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrence, the 
Madras occurrences and Chauri Chaura occur- 
rences. Thinking over things deeply, and sleep- 
ing over them night after night, and examining 
my heart, I have come to the conclusion that it 
is impossible for me to dissociate myself from the 
diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura, or the mad 
_ outrages of Bombay. 


He is quite right when he says that as a man 
of responsibility, a man having received a fair 
share of education, having had a fair share of 
experience of this world, I should know the con- 
sequences of every one of my acts. I knew them. 
I knew that I was playing with fire. I ran the 
risk, and if I were set free would still do the 
same. I would be failing in my duty if I did 
not do so. 

_ J have felt this morning that I would be fail- 
ing in my duty if I did not say all what I said 
here just now. I wanted to avoid violence. Non- 
violence is the first article of my faith. It is the 
last article of my faith. But I had to make my 
choice. I had either to submit to a system which 
I consider has done an irreparable harm to my 
country, or incur the risk of the mad fury of my 
people bursting forth when they understood the 
truth from my lips. I know that my people have 
sometimes gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it. 
And I am here to submit, not to a light penalty, 
but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for 
mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. I 
am here, therefore, to invite and submit to the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for 
what in law is a deliberate crime and what ap- 
pears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. 

The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, as 
I am just going to say in my statement, eithér to 
resign your post or to inflict on me the severest 
penalty. If you believe that the system and law 
you are assisting to administer are good for the 
people, I do not expect that kind of conversion. 
But by the time I have finished with my state- 
ment, you will perhaps have a glimpse of what 
is raging within my breast to run this maddest 
tisk which a sane man can run. 
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Ganpui’s WRITTEN STATEMENT 


Mr. Gandhi then proceeded to read the 
following formal statement, a document so 
remarkable that it deserves to obe repro- 
duced here in its entirety: 


I owe it perhaps to the Indian public, and to 
the public in England, to placate which this 
prosecution is mainly taken up, that I should 
explain why from a staunch loyalist and co- 
operator I have become an uncompromising dis- 
affectionist and non-co-operator. To the Court, 
too, I should say why I plead guilty to the charge 
of promoting disaffection toward the government 
established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893, in South Africa, 
in troubled weather. My first contact with the 
British authorities in that country was not of a 
happy character. I discovered that, as a man 
and an Indian, I had no rights. On the con- 
trary, I discovered that I had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this 
treatment of Indians was an excrescence upon 2 
system that was intrinsically and mainly good. I 
gave the Government my voluntary and _ hearty 
co-operation, criticising it fully where I felt it 
was faulty, but never wishing its destruction. 
Consequently when the existence of the Empire 


‘was threatened in 1899, by the Boer challenge, 


I offered my services to it, raised a volunteer 
ambulance corps, and served at several actions 
that took place for the release of Ladysmith. 
Similarly in 1906, at the time of the Zulu revolt, 
I raised a stretcher bearer party, and served until 
the end of the rebellion. On both these occasions 
I received medals, and was even mentioned in 
dispatches. For my work in South Africa I was 
given by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
medal. 

When the war broke out in 1914 between Eng- 
land and Germany, I raised a volunteer ambu- 
lance corps in London, consisting of the then 
resident Indians in London, chiefly students. Its 
work was acknowledged by the authorities to be 
valuable. Lastly, in India, when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference at Delhi, in 
1917, by Lord Chelmsford, for recruits, I struggled 
at the cost of my health to raise a corps in 
Kheda, and the response was being made when 
the hostilities ceased. Orders, were received that 
no more recruits were wanted. In all these 
efforts at service I was actuated by the belief 
that it was possible by such services to gain a 
status of full equality in the empire for my 
countrymen. 


Hore or ReFrorM SHATTERED 


The first shock came in the shape of the Row- 
latt act, a law designed to rob the people of all 


real freedom. I felt called upon to lead an in- 
tensive agitation against it. Then followed the 
Punjab horrors, beginning with the Jullianwala 
Baugh, and culminating in crawling orders, pub- 
lic floggings and indescribable humiliations. I 
discovered, too, that the plighted word of the 
British Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of 
India, regarding the integrity of Turkey and the 
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Holy Places of Islam, was not likely to be ful- 
filled. 

But, in spite of the forebodings and grave 
warnings of friends at the Amritsar Congress in 
1919, I fought for co-operation and working the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the 
Prime Minister would redeem his vromise to the 
Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound 
would be healed, and that the reforms, inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory though they were, 
marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab 
crime was whitewashed, and most of the culprits 
went not only unpunished, but remained in ser- 
vice and some continued te draw pensions from 
the Indian revenue, and in some cases were even 
rewarded. I saw, too, that not only did the re- 
forms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her 
wealth and of prolonging her servitude. I came 
reluctantly to the conclusion that the British con- 
nection had made India more helpless than she 
ever was before, politically and economically. 


Facrory System INDICTED 


A disarmed India has no power against any 
aggressor, if she wanted to engage in an armed 
conflict with him. So much is this the case that 
some of our best men consider that India must 
take generations before she can achieve the 
dominion status. She has become so poor that 
she has little power of resisting famines. Before 
the British advent India spun and wove in her 


millions of cottages,- just the supplement she 
needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 


resources. This cottage industry, so vital for 
India’s existence, has been ruined by incredibly 
heartless and inhuman processes, as described by 
English witnesses. 

Little do the town-dwellers know how the semi- 
starved masses of India are slowly sinking to life- 
lessness. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter; that the 
profits and the brokerage are sucked from the 
masses. Little do they realize that the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India is car- 
ried on for this exploitation ot the masses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away 
the evidence the skeletons in many villages pre- 
sent to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that both England and the town-dwellers of 
India will have to answer, if there is a God 
above, for this crime against humanity, which is 
perhaps unequaled in history. 

The law itself in this country has been used 
to serve the foreign exploiter. My unbiased 
examination of the Punjab martial law cases 
has led me to believe that at least 95 per cent. 
of convictions were wholly bad. My experience 
of political cases in India leads me to the con- 
clusion that in nine out of every ten the con- 
demned men were totally innocent. Their crime 
consisted in the love of their country. In ninety- 
nine case out of a hundred justice has been 
denied to Indians as against Europeans in the 
courts of India. This is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture. It is the experience of almost every Indian 
who has had anything to do with such cases. In 
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my opinion the administration of the law is 
thus prostituted, consciously or unconsciously, for 
the benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of 
the country do not know that they are engaged 
in ize crime I have attempted to describe. I am 
satisfied that many English and Indian officials 
honestly believe that they are administering the 
best system devised in the world, and that India 
is making steady though slow progress. They do 
not know that a subtle but effective system of 
terrorism and an organized display of force on 
the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers 
of retaliation and self-defense on the other, have 
emasculated the people and induced in them the 
habit of stimulation. This awful habit has added 
to the ignorance and self-deception of the ad- 
ministrators. 


Inyury Done To INDIA 


Section 124-A, under which I am _ happily 
charged, is perhaps the prince among the politi- 
cal sections of the Indian Penal Code, designed to 
suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection can- 
not be manufactured or regulated by law. If 
one has no affection for a person or thing one 
should be free to give the fullest expression to 
his disaffection so long as he does not contem- 
plate, promote, or incite to, violence. But the 
section under which Mr. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of 
the cases tried under it, and ] know that some 
of the most loved of India’s patriots have been 
convicted under it. I consider it a_ privilege, 
therefore, to be charged under it. ; 

I have endeavored to give in their briefest out- 
line the reasons for my disaffection. I have no 
personal ill-will against any single administrator, 
much less can I have any disaffection toward the 
King’s person. But I hold it to be a virtue to 
be disaffected toward a Government which 
in its totality has done more harm to India 
than any previous system. India is _ less 
manly under the British rule than she ever 
was before. Holding such a belief, I con- 
sider it to be a sin to have affection for the 
system, and it has been a precious privilege for 
me to be able to write what I have in the vari- 
ous articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a ser- 
vice to India and England by showing in non- 
co-operation the way out of the unnatural state 
in which both are living. In my humble opinion 
non-co-operation with evil is as much a duty as is 
co-operation with good. But in the past non-co- 
operation has been deliberately expressed in vio- 
lence to the evil:doer. I am endeavoring to 
show to my countrymen that violent non-co- 
operation only multiplies evil, and that as evil 
can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal 
of support of evil requires complete abstention 
from violence. Non-violence implies ~voluntary 
submission to the penalty for non-co-operation 
with evil. 

I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheer- 
fully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime 
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and what appears to me to be the highest duty 
of a citizen. The only course open to you, the 
Judge and the assessors, is either to resign your 
posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil, 
if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil, and that in reality I am 
innocent, or to inflict on me the severest penalty 
if you believe that the system and the law you 
are assisting to administer are good for the peo- 
ple of this country and that my activity therefore 
is injurious to the public weal. 


TEXT OF THE JUDGMENT 


The presiding Judge then pronounced 
the following judgment and sentence: 


Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy in 
one way by pleading guilty to the charge. Never- 
theless, what remains, namely, the determination 
of a just sentence, is perhaps as difficult a 
proposition as a Judge in this country could have 
to face. The law is no respecter of persons. 
Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore the 
fact that you are in a different category from 
any person I have ever tried or am likely to have 
to try. It would be impossible to ignore the fact 
that in the eyes of millions of your countrymen 
you are a great patriot and a great leader. Even 
those who differ from you in politics look upon 
you as a man of high ideals and of noble and 
even saintly life. 


I have to deal with you in, one character only. 
It is not my duty and I do not presume to judge 
or criticise you in any other character. It is my 
duty to judge you as a man subject to the law 
who has on his own admission broken the law 
and committed what to an ordinary man must 
appear to be grave offenses against the State. I 
do not forget that you have consistently preached 
against violence and that you have on many 
occasions, as I am willing to believe, done much 
to prevent violence. But having regard to the 
nature of political teaching and the nature of 
many of those to whom it was addressed, how 
you could have continued to believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes 
my capacity to understand. 

There are probably few people in India who do 
not sincerely regret that you should have made 
it impossible for any Government to leave you at 
liberty. But it is so. I am trying to balance 
what is due to you against what appears to me 
to be necessary in the interest of the public, and 
I propose in passing the sentence to follow the 
precedent of a case in many respects similar to 
this case, that was decided some twelve years 
ago. I mean the case against Mr. Balgangadhar 
Tilak under the same section. The sentence that 
was passed upon him as it finally stood was a 
sentence of simple imprisonment for six years. 
You will not consider it unreasonable, I think, 
that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak. That 
is a sentence of two years’ simple imprisonment 
on each count of the charge, six years in all, 
which I feel it my duty to pass on you; and I 
should like to say in doing so that if the course 
of events in India should make it possible for 
the Government to reduce the period and release 
you no one will be better pleased than I. 


During the reading of the judgment 
Gandhi’s face expressed apprehension at 
the apparent moderation of the sentence. 
He feared he would be treated as one privi- 
leged. But when finally the sentences 
amounted to six years in all he was happy 
again. He said in reply: 


I would say one word, since you have done me 
the honor of recalling the trial of the late Loka- 
manya Balgangadhar Tilak. I just want to say 
that I consider it to be the proudest privilege and 
honor to be associated with his name. So far 
as the sentence itself is concerned, I certainly con- 
sider it is as light as any Judge would inflict on 
me, and so far as the whole proceedings are con- 
cerned I must say that I could not have expected 
greater courtesy. 


The Judge then rose and left the court. 
Gandhi’s friends crowded round. Many 
were weeping, but the Mahatma himself 
was cool. There were last words of coun- 
sel to his successors in the struggle, and 
affectionate farewells to family and 
friends. Then came the prison guards, 
and the man whom one-fifth of the human 
race regards as worthy of divine honors 
was taken behind the bars. His parting 
words were, “Wear khaddar. Ply the 


spinning wheel.” 
Future Pouicy OUTLINED 


Immediately following Gandhi’s convic- 
tion, the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress issued the following 
notice: 


1. The committee congratulates the country 
upon the exemplary self-restraint and peace ob- 
served throughout the length and breadth of the 
land on and since the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and trusts the same dignified restraint will be 
continued during the trying times to which the 
people must look forward. 


2. The committee is of opinion that observance 
of strict peace in the country at this moment of 
supreme trial is a striking proof of the progress 
of non-violence and is further of opinion that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and the restraint ob- 
served have considerably advanced the cause of 
the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 


3. The committee desires to make clear that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest makes no change in the 
program recently laid down in the Bardoli and 
Delhi resolutions, and calls upon all congress or- 
ganizations to devote themselves to the prosecu- 
tion of the constructive program laid down there- 
in. The Working Committee warns Provincial 
Committees against any hasty use of the powers 
conferred upon them in respect of individual civil 
disobedience, defensive or aggressive. 


4. The Working Committee resolves that the 
universal adoption of the spinning wheel and the 
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consequent use of hand-spun and _ hand-woven 
khaddar are essential for the attainment of the 
country’s goal, and therefore all congress and 
Khilafat organizations are urged to prosecute the 
khaddar program -much more vigorously than 
hitherto. 

5. Inasmuch as khaddar, apart from its great 
and undoubted political value, is bound to give 
millions of Indian homes a steady cottage indus- 
try, needed for the nation’s spare hours, and is 
calculated to supplement the slender resources of 


EVENTS PRIOR TO 
GANDHIS ARREST 


Gandhi had been made virtual 
dictator of the non-co-operatiove 
forces when the All-India Con- 
gress, which met on Dec. 24, 1921, 
at Ahmedabad, appointed him as 
the sole executive authority, en- 
titled, in case of arrest, to appoint 
his own successor. He offered a 
resolution calling for civil dis- 
obedience and non-violence; for 
the continuance of public meet- 
ings throughout India despite the 
governmental prohibition, and for 
all Indians to offer themselves 
peacefully for arrest by joining 
the volunteers. This motion was 
carried by a vote of 12,000 against 
10. 

The principal events prior to 
Gandhi’s arrest at Ahmedabad 
(March 10), had relation to the 
processional visit of the Prince 
of Wales in November. While the 
Prince was greeted in many places 
with the customary pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the native rulers es- 
pecially offering the homage due — 
to their conquerors, in other places 
where Nationalist sentiment was 
strong there were violent disturb- 
ances. Gandhi himself was _ hor- 
rified at the exhibitions of mob 
fury, of which he saw the lament- 
able effects. Finally, through his 
influence the disturbances died 
away. A few press comments fol- 
low: 


Labor 


Monthly—During _ the 
Prince’s visit four armored cruisers 


were anchored outside the har- 

bor (of Calcutta), and special bat- 

talions of troops were posted in 

every part of the city, which assumed the ap- 
pearance of an armed camp. 

Manchester Guardian—The Prince was greeted 
[in Allahabad] with what truth compels the ad- 
mission of as the most effective hartal experi- 
enced. The streets were liberally festooned and 
garlanded, but entirely deserted. 

London Times—In Calcutta there was a com- 
plete hartal for twenty-four hours. From early 
morning, Congress and Khilafat volunteers ap- 
peared on the streets, and, it is no exaggeration 


millions of half-starved poor people, and is thus 
bound to establish a link between classes and 
masses, the Working Committee hopes that men 
and women of all parties and races inhabiting 
India, irrespective of political color, will lend 
their hearty support and co-operation to the move- 
ment; and to that end authorizes Mian Muham- 
mad Haji, Jan Muhammad Chotani and Mr. 
Jamna Lall Bajaj to interview capitalists and 
others in order to put the crowning national cot- 
tage industry on a sound economic basis. 


{American Cartoon] 


—Los Angeles Times 
HIS BIG BROTHER 


to say, took possession of the whole city. The 
bazars were closed, trains were stopped. Taxis 
were frightened off the streets and horse vehicles 
were nowhere to be seen. There was little open 
violence, not even a brickbat was thrown at the 
armored cars that patroled the streets. The con- 
trol of the city passed for the whole day into 
the hands of the volunteers. , At nightfall electric 
lights were cut off and the streets were silent, 
dark and deserted. It was like a city of the 
dead. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENTS 


Wak against war was formally declared 

by the chosen representatives of the 
24,000,000 working men and women be- 
longing to the twenty-four national organ- 
izations affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at a conven- 
tion held in Rome, April 20 to 26, 1922. 
The anti-war resolution adopted by the 
convention said, in part: 

The International Congress of the Federation 
of Trade Unions declares it to be the task of the 
organized workers to counteract all wars which 
may threaten to break ovt in the future by every 
means at the disposal of the labor movement and, 
if need be, to prevent the actual outbreak of such 
wars by proclaiming and carrying out a general 
international strike. 


The convention’s suggestions for Euro- 
pean reconstruction included the recipro- 
cal cancellation of war debts, cessation of 
national economic policies and the substi- 
tution of an international policy, abolition 
- of all national monopolies of raw mate- 
rials and the creation of a tariff policy 
along free trade lines. 


The congress organized a new Executive 
Council, consisting of representatives of 


sixteen countries, including Russia. Al- 
though the American Federation of Labor 
was not represented, not being affiliated 
with the International Federation, provi- 
sion was made for future representation of 
the United States on the Executive Council. 
It is hoped by the leaders of the Interna- 
tional Federation that the Red Trade 
Union International, fathered by the Com- 
munist International in opposition to the 
federation, will soon disintegrate, and thus 
the Russian trade unions, which make up 
the bulk of its membership, will have a 
chance to affiliate with the main body of 
the world’s union workers. On the other 
hand, it is thought that the opposition of 
the conservative leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, headed by Samuel 
Gompers, may be overcome through a 
modification of the Socialist policy of the 
International Federation. 

Evidence of such modification is afford- 
ed by a comparison of the May Day mani- 
festos issued by the Amsterdam Bureau of 
the Federation in 1920, 1921 and 1922. In 


1920 great stress was laid upon the neces- 
sity of demanding the socialization of the 
means of production and distribution. In 
1921 less emphasis was placed upon this 
demand, and this year the word socializa- 
tion was found only once in the one-thou- 
sand-word manifesto, and then merely in a 
reference to the general demands formu- 
lated by the International Labor Conven- 
tion in London in November, 1920. The 
manifesto ended with an appeal to the 
workers to fight against economic and po- 
litical reaction and for a fair day’s wage, 
the eight-hour day and a living worthy of 
a human being. It was signed by J. H. 
Thomas of Great Britain, Acting Presi- 
dent; Leon Jouhaux of France, First Vice 
President; Cornelius Mertens of Belgium, 
Second Vice President, and Yan Oudegeest 
and Edo Fimmen of Holland, Secretaries. 

Definite steps toward eventual reconeil- 
iation of the warring forces of labor and 
socialism represented by the three interna- 
national political organizations were taken 
at a conference held in Berlin on April 
2-6, 1922. Under the terms of an agree- 
ment arrived at by representatives of the 
Executive Committees of the old Second 
International, the Communist (Third) In- 
ternational and the Vienna International 
Working Union of Socialist and Labor 
Parties (the Two-and-a-half Internation- 
al), a commitee of nine members repre- 
senting all three bodies is to arrange for 
the holding of a congress to which dele- 
gates from all Labor, Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties of the world are invited, 
and at which a plan for joint action 
against “capitalism” is expected to be 
approved. The seven points of the decla- 
ration unanimously adopted by the con- 
ference are: 

1. An organization committee of nine members 
is entrusted with the duty of preparing the 
coming international proletarian congress and 
with the task of working for a single united 
fighting front. 

2. The Executive Committees will try to estab- 
lish amicable relations between the Amsterdam 


and the Red Trade Union Internationals, as well 
as to prevent clashes among the various parties. 

3. The trial of the leaders of the Social Rev- 
olutionaries [in Moscow] will be conducted with 
the fullest publicity and in the presence of repre- 
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sentatives of all three Internationals. Free, un- 
hampered defense is guaranteed to the accused 
persons. 

4. No death sentences may be pronounced 
against the Social Revolutionaries. 

5. The Executive Committees pledge themselves 
to work for the holding of common demonstration 
all over the world on April 20 against any re- 
actionary proposals of the Genoa conference. The 
watchwords of these demonstrations are to be: 
“Safeguard the Russian Revolution,” “ Fight for 
the eight-hour day,” “ Help the sufferer in Rus- 
sia,” “ Fight unemployment,” “ Fight for a united 
proletarian front.” 

6. The Third International obligates itself to 
submit to a joint committee of the three Inter- 
nationals all the documents and material bearing 
upon Georgia and the Caucasus. 

7. Such Socialist or Communist Parties as are 
not affiliated with any of the three existing Inter- 
nationals also have the right to send representa- 
tives to the coming international congress of all 
labor parties. 


The sessions of the Berlin conference 
were far from harmonious, due principally 
to the bitter attacks upon the Soviet Rus- 
sian Government’s tactics, and upon the 
former disruptive policy of the Communist 
International, delivered by Emil Vander- 
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velde of Belgium and Ramsay MacDonald 
of England, representing the Second Inter- 
national. The attacks were answered in 
kind by Karl Radek, speaking for the 
Third International. Nevertheless, these 
outbursts seem to have cleared the air. 


The Committee of Nine is made up as 
follows: For the Second International— 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Emil Vandervelde 
and Otto Wels, the last-named representing 
Germany; for the Third International— 
Karl Radek of Russia, Klara Zetkin of Ger- 
many and M. Frossard of France; for the 
International Working Union of Socialist 
Parties—Friedrich Adler, Artur Crispien 
of Germany and A. Bracke of France. G. 
M. Serrati of Italy will sit with the com- 
mittee and speak for the Italian Socialist 
Party and other bodies not affiliated with 
any of the Internationals. 


On April 29 the National Convention of 
the Socialist Party of the United States, 
held in Cleveland, voted to apply for im- 
mediate affiliation with the Vienna Inter- 
national. 


STAMPS--OLD AND NEW 


A FAMOUS stamp, the. “ one-cent 1856 

British Guiana,” belonging to the col- 
lection of the late Baron de la Renotiére 
von Ferrary, was sold by public auction 
in Paris on April 6 to a Swiss collector 
for 300,000 francs (about $31,000). The 
sale of this stamp is no mere item in the 
history of philately, but is intimately con- 
nected with the war. The Baron von Fer- 
rary, who was an honorary professor of 
the College de France, left France on the 
declaration of war and went to Germany, 
his birthplace. He died in 1917, be- 
queathing his priceless stamp collection— 
said to be one of the finest in the world 
-——to the Berlin Museum. Meanwhile, 
however, the French Government Liquida- 
tion Department of Sequestrated Property 
had taken over the collection, and placed 
it on sale, crediting the proceeds to the 
reparations account between Germany and 
the Allies. The 300.000 francs received 
for the British Guiana stamp was so ap- 
plied. This stamp, which was one of an 
emergency issue prepared by a firm of 


local printers in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, in 1856, has been one of the 
rarest and most coveted in the world. The 
von Ferrary stamp was the last remaining 
specimen. 

Postage stamp collectors have recently 
discovered something of real interest in 
the new set just issued by (Sovietized) 
Armenia. On two out of eleven varieties 
is depicted Mount Ararat, on which Noah’s 
ark rested after the great flood. On some 
of these issues are the favorite Bolshevist 
emblems of a hammer and sickle, appear- 
ing amid designs taken from old Armeé- 
nian manuscripts. Some show ancient 
sculptures found in the ruins of Ani, the 
capital of the Bagratide dynasty. The 
mountain of Alagheur, the plain of Shirag 
and Lake Van are variously depicted. 
Long after the Bolshevist empire has crum- 
bled into dust, these stamps may have ac- 
quired a high monetary value; there is, 
at least, no doubt as to their historical in- 
terest. 
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HERE is nothing in England, or any 
other European country, quite to be 
compared with the J/ugendbewegung 

in Germany, which is indeed taking on 
such dimensions as to call for serious at- 
tention in the historical development of 
the land. 

Unique in character, vague in its origin, 
it sprang spontaneously into being, like all 
elementary forces, bred of social and eco- 
nomic conditions different from those of 
other countries. To understand it, we 
must recall Germany’s past history. Im- 
poverished after the Thirty Years’ War 
and the Napoleonic wars, encumbered 
with an ancient culture and rigid tradi- 
tions, she suddenly sprang into new wealth 
and influence after the victorious Franco- 
Prussian War. Seized with a fever for 
world-power, she could see the fulfillment 
of her dreams only in exploiting the work- 
ing forces of her people to the utmost, 


REVOLT OF 
YOUTH 


Typical magazine cover 

of young German work- 

ers who have raised the 

flag of revolt against 

militarism and other out- 
worn ideas 


By Litian EAGie 


A twentieth-century re- 
volt of the young men 
and women of Germany 
against the shackles of 
outworn social creeds-— 
The “ Wandervoegel”’ 
movement and its sig- 
nificance for the regen- 
eration of the country 


and the one supreme virtue in the eyes of 
every one of her subjects became an all- 
absorbing capacity for hard work. 

The invention of the steam engine sum- 
moned in the age of machinery and indus- 
try. The towns were overcrowded; capi- 
talism absorbed the individual, who be- 
came merely a machine working a ma- 
chine, with no time for living, because 
time was money, and the accumulation of 
riches was the chief aim in life. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Germany’s industrial organization 
provided the nation with an unheard-of ac- 
cessibility to the cheap products of a su- 
perficial civilization. Every fifth person 
was a citizen. In the towns no parents, in 
any class of society, had time for their 
children, who meanwhile were satiated 
with facile pleasures and luxuries hardly 
known by name to a former generation. 

Modern life, meanwhile, changed as it 
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was, was still convulsively cramped into 
the forms of a culture born a thousand 
years ago; hence the insincerity and arti- 
ficiality of society in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Church and State endeavored to 
keep order by coercion and fear. The 
one threatened punishment in the next 
world, the other in this, by issuing never- 
ending prohibitions and regulations. In a 
State organized on military lines, red tape 
led the way to success. The man became 
absorbed in the official; age, rank and 


title were everything; the young man sig-. 


nified nothing at all. The superior offi- 
cial servant was arrogant and overbearing, 
the younger cringing and humble. This 
code of ethics was adopted, more or less, 
by all the other professions. 


The schools, which should have been a 
second home for the youth of the nation, 
were likewise hindered and hedged in by 
old traditions and conditions no longer in 
touch with life, so’that, instead of will and 
character being trained, an atmosphere of 
insincerity and mental exhaustion was in- 
duced, especially among the older pupils, 
who were crammed with an overballast of 
knowledge too superficial to deepen into 
living culture. The average schoolboy 
was overworked and joyless. The bonds 
existing between teacher and pupil were 
mostly “those of the tyrant and his victim. 
At the end of school life, the one year of 
voluntary military service was indispen- 
sable to every career. 


The average student, after matriculating 
at some university,. generally entered a stu- 
dent corps, only to find himself in the 
trammels of a new kind of tyranny, which 
mostly left its marks on him for life. With 
the colored cap and ribbons of his corps, 
he was forced to adopt the ridiculous rit- 
ual of another age, to submit to having his 
face slashed in duels, to become sodden 
with beer and to accept the false idea of 
honor common to the duelist in every 
country. A man without a university edu- 
cation was, luckily, not reckoned as capa- 
ble of giving satisfaction in a matter of 
honor. 


Girls were brought up unnaturally and 
allowed social intercourse with the other 


sex only under the most artificial condi- 
tions. Until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury they were considered, in the scale of 
human values, as inferior to their brothers, 
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who enjoyed to the full the privilege of a 
double code of morality for the sexes. 


In the commercial classes, meanwhile, 
the employes and apprentices were, at an 
early age, absolutely absorbed by their 
trade or handiwork. With twelve hours’ 
hard work for six days of the week, they 
had not even the privilege of a free Sun- 


‘day to themselves. 


THE REVOLT oF YOUTH 


Sooner or later, a great cry for freedom 
was sure to arise from young people liv- 
ing. under conditions such as these. The 
insincerity and artificiality of a society 
based on such crumbling foundations had 


“alreddy been ruthlessly scathed by Marx 


in “Das Kapital ” in 1869, by Nietzsche 
n “ Also sprach Zarathustra ” in 1883, by 
Ernst Haeckel in “Die Weltratsel” in 
1903 and by F. Delitzsch in “ Bibel und 
Babel” in 1903. But these were only mo- 
mentary flashes of light in the darkness, 
for a military State dare not confess ‘to 
any weak spots in its organization, and 
the artificial form of civilization remained 
triumphant. 

It was only at the beginning of the 
twentieth century that the young people 
of Germany at last began to struggle for 
an independent existence of their own and 
to free themselves from the trammels of a 
culture already in the last stage of de- 
composition. With young, prophetic eyes, 
they suddenly perceived that youth is the 
natural promoter and supporter of all new 
ideas, whereas age is hemmed and hin- 
dered by all sorts of considerations for 
family, fortune and calling. Youth means 
a blind aspiration for ideals; it is creative, 
fearless. Everywhere around them, the 
youth of Germany perceived the noxious 
social growths attendant on decay— 
growths which an older generation had 
accepted passively, indifferent or helpless 
to do away with them. 


Nietzsche was, to a great degree, respon- 
sible for this outburst of youthful antag- 
onism against an existing culture. It was 
his doctrines which whipped them into an 
intense desire for greater freedom of soul 
and body. This was expressed by a new- 
born feeling for nature, by a passionate 
love of music and art; above all, by an 
inarticulate longing for new forms of so- 
ciety. The youthful disciples of this name- 
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less, leaderless movement clamored for a 
new code of ethics for themselves and their 
parents, for absolute honesty in religion, 
in the expression of their feelings and in 
their manner of life. A new standard of 
morals was constructed, entirely different 
from the old ideals of Church and School; 
it taught them to refuse blind obedience, 
admiration and worship, without an inner 
spiritual conviction and necessity. 


Romantic ‘ WANDERERS ” 


This inward metamorphosis of the Ger- 
man youth quite naturally found its ex- 
pression in an increased need of move- 
ment, and this was expressed in an instinc- 
tive flight back to nature and romance. In 
the spirit of the Vagantes (wandering 
scholars) of the Middle Ages, certain boys 
of a suburban school of Berlin, in 1901, 
formed a society called “ Wandervégel ” 
(birds of passage), for the purpose of 
making journeys of discovery on foot, 
through the woods and dales of their own 
province. This idea spread like wildfire 
through all Germany, and in a very short 
time over the country roads of the whole 
land marched bands of youths and maid- 
ens, suitably clothed, carrying all they 
needed on their backs, keeping step to the 
strains of a guitar and the words of some 
gay folksong, and generally led by some 
self-chosen leader. 

These holiday wanderings were but the 
commencement of the new realm of youth, 
with its own organization, laws and ideals. 
Wandering was but the outward symbol of 
the spiritual movement forward and up- 
ward. A feeling of mutual confidence and 
understanding led to the universal use of 
the familiar “du” (thou), and a signifi- 
cant pedagogic feature of the new move- 
ment was the categorical imperative to 
discard all but the merest necessities of 
life and to develop a personal feeling of 
self-responsibility to the utmost. 


Thus a new type of young men and wo- 
men came into being—strong-willed, sim- 
ple and independent-—with new feelings 
toward each other and toward the com- 


munity at large. The first impetuous on- 
set to a new freedom soon drifted into two 
main directions: (1) The independent, 
primitive form of life in nature, with 
meals cooked by themselves in the open 
air; (2) a desire for increased bodily 
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culture and the love of music and art. 
Common to the followers of both was a 
love for nature and adventure, combined 
with the desire to live cleanly in body and 
soul, to cast off prejudices of class and 
position and to cultivate all personal in- 
dividuality for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. The members of the dif- 
ferent troops soon banded themselves un- 
der different leaders, the best runner, 
climber or story teller being naturally 
chosen as such. At the outbreak of the 
World War these first leaders became ab- 
sorbed in the conflict, and since then the 
bands have often been leaderless. 


WANDERVOEGEL HOMES 


Some wise statesmen of the old school, 
recognizing the need of young people to 
be alone with one another sometimes, in- 
stituted at different places a system of 
holiday homes for students and school- 
boys, with free board and lodging, for the 
purpose of furthering the wandering 
movement. The first of these homes dates 
back to 1884. Since then a whole net- 
work of organization has been laid over 
Germany and Austria, connecting the dif- 
ferent branches of the movement. In ev- 
ery town homes have been instituted for 
“ Wandervogel,” and in remoter districts 
every hotel, farm and country house of- 
fers hospitality of a simple nature to this 
“ youth-errant” ; besides, the different 
guilds and societies have either purchased 
or leased many an old castle or country 
house as a vacation home for their mem- 
bers. The first of these homes could ac- 
commodate only twenty-one guests; be- 
tween 1884 and 1913, however, the num- 
ber of wanderers increased to 79,498. 
Then came the war, and in 1919 there was 
need ‘of homes for only 9,008. In 1920, 
nevertheless, no fewer than 700 such 
homes existed, mostly offering a stove for 
cooking, besides mattressses and woolen 
blankets for sleeping and simple lava- 
tories. 


The movement, at first confined to the 
students of high schools and universities, 
soon spread to the trades people and wage- 
earners; the youths of these classes like- 
wise met in an impassioned protest against 
the tyranny of their taskmasters, who had 
not granted them one single free day in the 
week. It was only in 1907 that they at 
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last gained the right of a free Sunday to 
themselves. They held that work was not 
meant to be solely a means of amassing 
riches or of gaining one’s daily bread, but 
must be the outward expression of the in- 
ward meaning of life. Their motto: 
“Nicht sollen, sondern wollen,” is equiva- 
lent to ““ Not compulsion, but volition.” 

The State, anxious to meet the needs of 
the youth of today, is bent on reorganizing 
the schools, and has already instituted in 
many places reformed progressive schools, 
to be managed chiefly by the pupils them- 
selves. The new idea of pedagogy is 
based on the view that the teacher must not 
merely instruct young people, but must 
also live with them. In every school in 
Germany, one day a month is set apart 
for long excursions on foot. 


Both the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches are taking a keen interest in the 
youth. movement, and have arranged Bible 
classes to be held by theological students, 
as well as vacation meetings for the pur- 
pose of exchanging new thoughts and 
ideas. It was the Protestant Church that 
founded the Society for the Promotion of 
National Games in Germany; the societies 
of the Roman Catholic Church are mostly 
of a purely confessional character. The 
Republican Government has issued regu- 
lations ordaining that the choice of a re- 
ligion is to be left entirely to the free will 
of the pupils themselves; they are, how- 
ever, to be called upon to help in social 
work among the children of the poor. 


ORGANIZATION FEATURES 


In the warfare of modern politics in 
Germany, every political party is strug- 
gling to collect as many of these youthful 
partisans as possible under its banner. 
Apart from these political groups, how- 
ever, the movement is centred about in- 
numerable guilds, societies and leagues of 
every denomination, all more or less pos- 
sessed of the same zeal for amending the 
errors and faults of older generations, and 
of the same romantic love of wandering. 
They are organized into local groups and 
districts, all converging toward one centre. 
In every town, public rooms have been 
opened for meetings and free debates on 
all questions of the day; every group has 
its own magazine and issues its own annua 
report. In 1920 more than 100,000 young 
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people met in an old castle in Thuringia 
for unpolitical purposes, chiefly to discuss 
the idea of organizing a Jugendring 
(Young People’s League), which is to en- 
circle the whole world. The motto on 
their banner was, “By love, truth and 
purity to work.” 

Many of the older “ Wandervégel,” such 
as artists, writers, musicians, architects, 
educated farmers, possessed of the same 
economic and ethical outlook, have organ- 
ized guilds and clubs for mutual help and 
support, and have likewise their own news- 
paper, and publish an annual report. 


Besides founding vacation homes, and 
organizing bands of young people for 
wandering excursions into the country, a 
very praiseworthy work of the movement 
is to reinstate good, honest handiwork and 
crafts to the honorable position they form- 
erly held in the nation. The art of turn- 
ery, particularly, has been called into new 
existence. 

The artistic gains of the Jugendbewe- 
gung are chiefly the revival of very beau- 
tiful old folksongs, long since forgotten 
and now brought to light* by the eager 
researches of these young enthusiasts, who 
have likewise brought into vogue old na- 
tional country dances in place of the mod- 
ern ones. Both songs and dances call for 
a new, simple kind of music fitted for the 
guitar or lute. In literature they have, 
as yet, produced only new fairy lore and 
illustrated children’s books. A new fea- 
ture of the movement is the wandering 
teller of fairy tales. One young girl, with 
a happy faculty for this art, wanders from 
village to village and, collecting a rustic 
audience around her under a linden tree, 
in a barn or in the farm kitchen of an eve- 
ning, delights her hearers with fairy 
stories. 


A New Moratity 


The moral crusade undertaken by the 
youthful reformers plays an important 
part in the story of modern reforms. The 
great revolution that followed the World 
War, instead of proving a _ cleansing 
storm, has developed more and more into 
an economic struggle, and as there is no 
one to protect the young from post-war 


*These songs have been collected, set to mu- 
sic and published by Friedrich Hofmeister in 
** Zupfgeigenhansel.”’ 
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Berlin police burning wagon loads of trashy juvenile fiction which school teachers have collected 
in an effort to suppress the evils of bad literature 


vices and evils they are determined to do 
it themselves. Smoking and drinking are 
tabooed. Shops with unclean postcards 
and books are boycotted. Flaming pro- 
tests against immoral performances in the- 
atres and cinemas are posted in all public 
places, leaflets exposing them are distrib- 
uted, blacklists published and _ perform- 
ances disturbed by these doughty cham- 
pions of public morality. Even if these ef- 
forts have until now remained abortive, 
they are in a right direction. 

The significance of this uprising of ado- 
lescence against existing social institutions, 
its power as an elementary force sprung 
from the virgin soil of youth, is indisput- 
able. The spiritual aim of the members 
of the Jugendbewegung is to improve hu- 
manity, beginning with themselves. All 
artificial barriers of society are to be dis- 
regarded, and the individual is to be ac- 
cepted alone on his own merits. The wan- 
dering youth discards the kind of garments 
demanded by fashion. He wanders in 


short breeches, bare-legged, with a colored 
blouse open at the throat and a Schiller 
collar. His hair is long and his feet are 
enclosed in sandals. The maiden wears 
the becoming flowered Dirndl, or rustic 
frock, and both carry a much-beribboned 
guitar, for dance and song are the natural 
accompaniments to the movements of 
youth. 

In the Summer vacation troops of 
these young people may be met wandering 
together through the romantic country 
districts of Germany, dancing and singing 
in the market places and courtyards of 
country houses. There is, of course, a 
good deal of fun and love-making among 
them, and many Summer wanderings end 
in betrothal and marriage. But, under 
their gay surface, all these “ Wandervo- 
gel” are convinced of the seriousness of 
their calling, and self-control, self-respon- 
sibility, self-determination and _self-reli- 
ance are the chief virtues they demand of 
themselves and of one another. 
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The Russo-German entente signed at Rapallo creates the most 
populous and powerful alliance on the globe—Provisions of the 
new treaty—An eye-opening exhibit of how Russia was penetrated 
by Germans in the past and how the process is proceeding today 


many, which was accomplished at 

Genoa on April 16, 1922, when a 
treaty of amity and co-operation was 
signed—to the amazement and consterna- 
tion of the Allies—by the Germans and the 
Soviet Government, was a natural evolu- 
tion of the process of German infiltration 
in Russia which has been in progress for 
centuries. It galvanized into concrete, liv- 
ing form the steady development of a close 
alliance between two countries and con- 
fronted the world with a situation which 
thoughtful students and economists had 
foreseen years before. 


The débacle of 1914 put a temporary 
quietus upon the movement, and the brutal 
demands forced upon the demoralized Rus- 
sians at Brest-Litovsk drove in a wedge be- 
tween the countries which for a time alien- 
ated them, but the tendencies of centuries 
could not be so easily extinguished. The 
agreement reached at Genoa—and signed 
in the neighboring town of Rapallo—dem- 
onstrated that the natural predisposition of 
the Russians and Germans toward each 
other was innate and indestructible. The 
pregnant possibilities of the treaty molded 
into definite form a situation which in the 
past had been confined to the realms of 
speculation. 


r 1 HE entente between Russia and Ger- 


THE Russo-GeRMAN TREATY 


The following is the full text of the 
treaty signed at Rapallo by the representa- 
tives of Germany and Soviet Russia: 

The German State, represented by Dr. Rath- 
enau, and the Soviet Government, represented by 


M. Tchitcherin, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing stipulations: 


ARTICLE 1—The two States have agreed to 


regulate, according to the following principles, 


matters between them which refer to wartime 
problems between Russia and Germany. 


Sub-clause (a)—The German State and the 
Soviet Republic renounce reciprocally all indem- 
nities referring to their war outlay and all in- 
demnities referring to war damage, that is to say, 
to damage suffered by their citizens in the theatre 
of war through military operations, including 
requisitions made in enemy territory. The two 
parties renounce also the indemnities for damage 
caused to the citizens of one of the two parties 
as a result of exceptional laws of war, as well as 
by coercive measures carried out by the State 
organizations of either party. 


Sub-clause (b)—The legal, public and private 
relations affected by the state of war, including 
the question of the treatment of merchant ships 
which may have fallen into the hands of the op- 
posite party, will be regulated according to prin- 
ciples of reciprocity. 


Sub-clause (c)—Germany and Russia renounce 


reciprocally the payment of costs for prisoners 
of war. The German State renounces also the 
repayment of the costs incurred for Russian sol- 
diers interned in Germany. The Russian State, 
for its part, renounces repayment for all that 
Germany has received of the enormous amount 
of war material taken into Germany by these in- 
terned prisoners. 


ARTICLE 2—Germany renounces her claim 
resulting from the application of laws and of 
measures hitherto taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward the German subjects and their pri- 
vate rights, as well as the rights of the German 
State and States against Russia. Germany gives 
up also measures taken against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its organs, or against citizens of the 
Soviet State and their private rights, with the 
exception that the Soviet State shall not put into 
practice any similar claims against a third State. 

ARTICLE 3—Diplomatic and consular relations 
between the German State and the Soviet Re- 
public shall be restored immediately. In regard 
to the admission of the respective Consuls, a 
special agreement shall be made. 

ARTICLE 4—The two States have also agreed 
that the general legal position of the citizens of 
one of the States in the territory of the other and 
the regulation of commercial and administrative 
relations shall be based on the principle of the 
most favored nation. The principle does not 
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apply to the preferences and advantages that the 
Soviet Republic concedes to any other republic 
or similar State that formerly belonged to the 
Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE 5—The two Governments will deal 
with the economic needs of the two countries with 
reciprocal feelings of good-will. An exchange 
of views will take place in regard to the funda- 
mental settlement of this problem on an inter- 
national basis. The German State declares itself 
ready to do all in its power to protect and facili- 
tate the negotiations of private firms. 


ARTICLE 6—The first and fourth articles of 
this treaty are applicable after ratification. The 
others come into force immediately. 


The consternation which this treaty pro- 
duced among the Allies is described else- 
where in this magazine, in the account of 
the Genoa conference. The agitation of 
France, especially, called forth, a few days 
later, a letter from Foreign Minister 
Tchitcherin to Vice Premier Barthou of 
France, in* which he said: 


The Russian delegation announces in the most 
categorical manner that the Rapallo Treaty does 
not contain any secret clauses of military or po- 
litical character, and the Russian Government 
has not engaged in any action of any sort 
against the interests of the French Nation or any 
other nation whatsoever. The agreement at Ra- 
pallo had for its object only the regulation of 
certain questions pending between the two States, 
which had been at war and felt the necessity 
of re-establishing peaceful relations in their own 
interest and in the interest of everybody. 


In France there was a widespread im- 
pression that parts of the Rapallo Treaty 
were in direct violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. This aspect of the case was 
investigated by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, which held sessions on the subject 
almost daily from April 27 to May 4. On 
the latter date the commission sent a long 
note asking the German Government to 
confirm in unmistakable language the as- 
sertion that the Rapallo Treaty would in 
no respect invalidate the rights of the 
Allies under Article 260 of the Versailles 
Treaty, and that it would create no new 
charges against the German budget. The 
note concludes with the following qualifi- 
cation of the commission’s decision: 

It must be understood that the commission 
has confined its observations to practical ques- 
tions which fall within its own immediate prov- 
ince. It is not within the function of the com- 
mission to deal either with specific questions 
affecting the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles, which are outside its competence, or with 
any general questions arising either out of the 
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actual terms of the Treaty of Rapallo or out of 
the circumstances in which it was concluded. 


Prion UNDERSTANDINGS 


For several months before the treaty was 
concluded an active movement had been 
in progress in Germany to bring about a 
revival of trade with Russia. The London 
Telegraph early in March summarized 
these attempts as follows: 


1. RussiscHe METALLVERWERTUNGGESELLSCHAFT 
(Company for the Utilization of Metals).—It 
was formed in December last in consequence of 
an agreement signed between Stomoniakoff, the 
Soviet commercial agent in Berlin, and Commer- 
zienrat Norbert Levy. The object of the com- 
pany is to export from Russia various metal 
scrap. The main depot is to be in Hamburg. 
According to the terms of the agreement, the 
company enjoys what is practically a monopoly 
in Soviet Russia. The nominal capital is 2,000,- 
000 marks. 

2. Krupp-MeENDELSSOHN Grou? has an agree- 
ment of partnership with the Russo-Asiatic Con- 
solidated, Limited. The details of this arrange- 
ment were given in The Daily Telegraph on 
March 4. The German participation is not con- 
siderable. 

3. WIRTSCHAFTSTELLE FUR HANDEL UND INDUS- 
TRIE IN DEM OsteN (German Trust for the Ex- 
ploitation of Russia).—At its head is the well- 
known German railway man, K. Muller. 


There are three sections: (1) Of intellectual 
relations, in which are grouped representatives of 
scientific and technical organizations; (2) of 
labor, which unites the principal German work- 
ers’ unions, and (3) of banking and of industry, 
in which take part several banks and business 
groupings. The first object pursued is the resur- 
rection of the Russian railways and other means 
of transport. The trust is opposed to British and 
French participation and favors an appeal to 
American capital, which it tries to bring about 
through contact with the New York bank of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. The plan is to create a 
German-American fund for Russian reconstruc- 
tion of $250,000,000. The trust is negotiating 
with Tchitcherin and Krassin for a concession in 
due form. Nothing much of a practical nature 
has been done as yet. 

4. INTEREST IN THE RusstAn NaPutua INDUuS- 
trY.—All through 1921 the German Governmertit 
has been negotiating with various German and 
foreign groups on the subject of the Baku and 
Grosni oil wells. No definite results can be re- 
ported. 

5. Soviet Orpvers 1n Germany.—During the 
year 1921 the Soviet trade delegation has placed 
orders in Germany for agricultural machines, 
tools, locomotives, wagons, pharmaceutical and 
chemical goods, scientific apparatus and printed 
matter. The total value of the orders thus 
placed amounts to more than 1,500,000,000 
marks. Russian imports for the same _ period 
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were 80 million marks worth of furs brought to 
Leipzig, three shiploads of timber and 1,000 tons 
of asbestos. 

6. GeRMAN-Russtan NAvicATION COMPANY AND 
THE CONCESSION OF THE Port OF PETROGRAD.— 
The German-Russian Navigation ‘Company was 
created by the Soviet delegation in Berlin with 
the Hamburg-America Line (the Hapag), to con- 
trol navigation to the Baltic ports. The Hapag, 
the Stinnes group and the British firm of Arm- 
strong have formed a syndicate for the exploita- 
tion of Petrograd port, a concession for which is 
promised by the Soviets. This concession was 
originally offered to Armstrongs by Krassin, but 
the British demands were considered too high, 
and the syndicate above mentioned was then 
formed. The idea is to transform Petrograd into 
a free port. 

7. AERIAL Lines oF CoOMMUNICATION.—The 
Soviet delegation has concluded with the German 
Aero Union, the Hapag, the A. E. G. and the 
Zeppelin interests an agreement for the exploita- 
tion of aerial lines between the two countries. A 
beginning is to be made by a line between 
KOnigsberg in East Prussia and Moscow. It is 
expected that mails can be carried between these 
points in twenty-two hours instead of the seven 
days now necessary. 

8. Strnnes’s PLans FOR A RusstAn RAILWAY 
Monopoty.—These, as is well known, have not 
materialized. But the Germans continue to re- 
main interested in Russian transport. They fore- 
see colossal orders for their metallurgical indus- 
try from that quarter. 

9. Russo-GeRMAN CrepIT AGREEMENT.—In De- 
cember last a so-called Credit Vertrag was con- 
cluded between the Soviet delegation and the 
Deutsch-Osteuropaische Wirtschaftsbank in Elber- 
feld, which is closely allied to the Wirtschafts- 
verband of the same name. The amount of cred- 
its stipulated is 200,000,000 marks, which must 
be spent entirely in paying for goods ordered in 
Germany. Further credits of 300,000,000 and 
500.000,000 marks are mentioned. But this seems 
to be with another financial group. 

10. GERMAN BANKS AND THE Soviet STATE 
Banx.—The latter has concluded an agreement 
with the following banks: The Dresdner, the Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft, and the Bank fur Handel und 
Industrie. The object of this agreement is to fa- 
cilitate the transmitting of funds from one coun- 
try to the other. The German Reichsbank is 
keeping aloof from this affair. 

11. Soviet Bank For Foreicn Trape.—The 
Soviet Government is preparing the creation of 
such a bank, which is to be closely allied to the 
Reichsbank. The capital is reported to be 25,- 
000.000 gold rubles. 

12. Russo-GerMAN Mininc Concesston.—There 
is information to hand that such a concession is 
being discussed along very broad lines. 


While it is true that none of the preced- 
ing undertakings has materialized to, a very 
definite degree, they illustrate the energy 
with which the penetration of Russia by 


Germany is developing. Another step in 
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the same direction was taken on May 1, 
when a triweekly airplane service was in- 
augurated between Berlin and Moscow. 


On April 27 it was announced at Mos- 
cow that a German firm had undertaken 
at Petrograd to complete unfinished 
buildings, improve the tramways and re- 
pair the sewer and water supply systems 
in return for lumber concessions and 
building lime. 

The Moscow Council of Labor and De- 
fense the same day ratified plans for the 
organization of a Russo-German export 
company, capitalized at 1,000,000 gold 
rubles, with an equal number of share- 
holders from the Hirsch group and the 
Russian State Bank, for operations in the 
metal industry and the import and export 
of ore and chemicals. 


The leading industrial organ of Ger- 
many, Der Tag, in a notable article stated 
that, up to April 27, there had been 1,500 
concessions granted by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Germans, but that prior to the 
signing of the treaty none had progressed 
beyond the paper stage, as the Russians 
were unable, or unwilling, to carry out the 
terms they signed. Until the Soviet sys- 
tem is subjected to a thorough overhauling 
and the provincial Soviets decide to obey 
the central authority, Russia’s commercial 
future offers scant attraction for foreign 
business, the writer concludes. 


He instances the Soviet’s recent seizure 
of furs destined for the Leipsic auction, 
belonging to a Danish company and being 
shipped under a Danish consular seal. In 
another case, an American firm paid for 
a quantity of timber in Moscow, but when 
the shipment reached Archangel the Amer- 
icans were confronted with another de- 
mand for payment from the local Com- 
missar. 

An industrial firm of Remscheid, Prus- 
sia, received orders to the value of 200,- 
000,000 marks which cannot be executed, 
as the Russians, while offering 50 per 
cent. cash, failed to provide adequate 
guarantees for the balance. Another big 
firm contracted for huge quantities of 
scrap metal accumulated in Petrograd, 
Moscow and elsewhere, but was unable to 
get the Russians to start shipment. 

The purchase of German agricultural 
machinery by Russians has frequently led 
to extreme friction, and the Communists 
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have paid only when the matter was one 
of extreme necessity. Leases to foreigners 
of factories confiscated by the Soviets are 
a mere matter of form, says the writer, re- 
maining valid only as long as these fac- 
tories do not operate to the disadvantage 
of Soviet-operated plants. 


EARLIER GERMAN PENETRATION 


J. Ellis Barker, a British publicist and 
author, who is recognized in England as 
an authority on international economics, 
some weeks prior to the signing of the 
treaty, prepared for CurRENT History the 
subjoined survey and analysis of the Ger- 
man penetration of Russia, which, in the 
light of the present developments, is a re- 
markable anticipation of events, and fully 
explains the tendencies which naturally 
led up to the Russo-German entente: 

For many centuries the lands of the 
Slavs have been colonized and Germanized 
by the Germans. For about two centuries 
Russia has been, from the viewpoint 
of monarchical relationships, at least, a 


German dependency. In the Middle Ages, 


the lands of the Germans ended at the 
River Elbe. Beyond that stream lay the 
lands of the heathen Slavs. The Germans 
wished to expand, and the Church desired 
to convert the Slavs to Christianity. Thus 
an era of conquest, colonization and Chris- 
tianization began. Holding the cross in 
one hand and the sword in the other, mili- 
tant ecclesiastics and feudal adventurers 
streamed to the lands east of the Elbe and 
converted the inhabitants to Christianity. 
These lands became the cradle of Prusso- 
Germany. The immigrant Germans ruled 
the Slavs with the utmost brutality. They 
introduced a régime of serfdom, of com- 
pulsory service in the army, and the terror- 
ized natives became the abject tools of 
their masters. Thus arose the spirit of 
absolutism and militarism on the part of 
the German ruling class, and the spirit of 
unquestioning obedience on the part of the 
people. In course of time the ranks of 
the German dominant class were rein- 
forced by Slavs who became converted to 
Germanism and who succeeded in being 
received into the master class. Hence we 
find among the Germans numerous men 
who bear Slavonic names. Names such as 
Biilow, Sydow, Virchow, Schadow are as 


Slavonic as the numerous Russian names 
which end in “ ov” or “off.” 


Old Germany was democratically in- 
clined. It was a country of free towns, 
of self-conscious burghers, of powerful 
guilds, of democratically organized unions 
of towns. New Germany, Prusso-Germany, 
was autocratic. Its strength was due to an 
absolute ruling class on the one hand, and 
to an absolutely obedient population on 
the other. Prusso-Germany conquered old 
Germany—represented by the South Ger- 
man States and Austria—and created 
united Germany. We cannot wonder that 
Prusso-Germany and the Prussian tradition 
obtained the highest prestige among the 
Germans. 


While Prusso-Germany and the more 
democratically inclined Germany of the 
South and the West were advancing in 
civilization and strength, Russia was a sav- 
age country. Peter the Great, who ruled 
from 1689 to 1725, wished to civilize and 
to Eropeanize Russia. Desiring to learn 
the secrets of the civilized West, he went 
for information to Holland, England and 
Germany. Although he learned much that 
was useful to him during his stay in 
Amsterdam and in London, he chose his 
instructors principally from among the 
Germans, and particularly from the Prus- 
sians. That was, after all, only natural. 
In the first place, the Germans were near- 
est at hand. _ Besides, the Prussians were 
used to managing Slavs, and a great many 
Prussians had some knowledge of Russian. 
Ever since the time of Peter the Great, 
Russia has been, in some sense, a German, 
or rather a Prussian, dependency. 


GERMANY’S HippEN RULE 


In monarchical countries the action of 
the sovereign and of his entourage deter- 
mines that of the people. The Russian 
sovereigns advertised their German lean- 
ings to the world by intermarrying with 
Germans. It is a remarkable fact that all 
the successors of Peter the Great, with one 
single exception, have entered upon Ger- 
man matrimonial alliances. The record 
is as follows: 

Alexis, son of Peter the Great, married Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Brunswick. 

Empress Anna married Duke Charles Frederick 


of Holstein-Gottorp. 
Empress Elizabeth—not married. 
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Peter III. married Catherine (the Great) of 
Anhalt-Zerbst. 

Paul married Princess Natalie of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and in second marriage Princess Marie of 


Wirttemberg. 
Alexander I. married Princess Elizabeth of 


Baden. 

Nicholas I. married Princess Alexandra, the 
daughter of King William III. of Prussia. 

Alexander II. married Princess Marie of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Alexander III. married Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark. 

Nicholas II. married Princess Alexandra Alix 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Nominally, Russia was ruled by the 
House of Romanov. In reality it was 
ruled by the House of Holstein-Gottorp. 
‘The Germanized Court was surrounded by 
German courtiers, German advisers and 
German friends. The members of the im- 
perial family and of the aristocracy fol- 
lowed the example of the imperial house 
and intermarried with Germans. German 
was the language spoken at the Court and 
in society. 

Germans have controlled the Russian 
Army since the time of Peter the Great. 
Among Peter’s leading Generals were 
Field Marshal Baron Roénne, who won the 
Battle of Poltava; Field Marshal Miinich, 


Field Marshal Lacy and Count Ostermann, 


the leading Russian diplomat and adminis- 


trator of his time. During the reign of 
Empress Anna the Germans ruled Russia 
under the direction of her favorite Biron 
(whose real name was Biren), his 
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brothers, the brothers Lowenwolde, Gen- 
eral Bismarck, Albedyll and _ others. 
Among the leading Generals during the 
wars with Napoleon were Field Marshals 
Barclay de Tolly, Osten-Sacken, Wittgen- 
stein and Diebitsch, and Generals Ben- 
ningsen, Phull and Toll. During the Cri- 
mean War we meet with many German . 
Generals, among them Field Marshal Berg 
and General Todleben, the defender of 
Sevastopol. 

During the Russo-Japanese War Gen- 
erals of German name were much in evi- 
dence. Of the three armies of Man- 
churia, one was commanded by General 
Bilderling and another one by General 
Kaulbars, while Port Arthur was defended 
by General Stoessel. Among the other 
Generals bearing German names who com- 
manded during that war were men such 
as Stakelberg, Gripenberg, Keller, Rennen- 
kampf, Gerngross, Gruber, Meyendorf, 
Rediger, Gerschelmann, Guppenberg, 
Hananfeld, Deklinlein, von den Brinken, 
Krause, Witte, Fleischer, Webel, Rebinder, 
von Baumgarten, Ecke, Guenichte, Fock. 
Among the most prominent naval com- 
manders were Admirals Stark, Jesse, 
Essen, Witgeft and Virenius. Among the 
army corps commanders who commanded 
in 1912 were Generals Eck, Adlerberg, 
Rennenkampf, Schwank, Sievers, Evert, 
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Geismann, Grusenstern, Rausch de Trau- 
benberg and Gerngross. 

In the Diplomatic Service German 
names have been as frequent as in the 
army. Count Nesselrode was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for forty years, from 1816 
to 1856. Among the Cabinet Ministers 
of recent times were von Plehve, Sievers, 
Korff, Reutern, Budberg, Bunge, Lams- 
dorff, Witte, Zaenger, Schwartz, Bark, 
Roediger, Langhoff, Fredericks, Stiirmer. 

The principal adviser of the late Czar 
was the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, Baron Fredericks. 

The Germans virtually monopolized not 
only the Russian Army, the Russian Dip- 
lomatic Service and the Russian Adminis- 
tration, but also science, trade and indus- 
try. Of the university professors in Rus- 
sia, and especially of those at Petrograd, a 
very large percentage were Germans, and 
Germans supplied Russia with its princi- 
pal doctors, lawyers, engineers, merchants, 
bankers, &. The boycotting and rejec- 
tion of these Russo-Germans after the Eu- 
ropean war broke out, from the viewpoint 
of Russia’s own interests, was a great mis- 
take. Baron Heyking, who had been Rus- 
sian Consul General in London during the 
imperial régime, wrote in his _ book, 
“ Problems Confronting Russia ”: 

During the World dWar the persecution of the 


Baltic stock of Teutonic descent was going on 
in face of the fact that none of them refused to 
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fight for Russia, that many won high distinction 
for valor on the battlefield or died for their 
country, and that whenever they had a chance 
to do so they served their country with all their 
power and energy. Whatever may have been 
their worth in the past, they have always up- 
held order, law and organization, and in this 
respect their services were invaluable to Russia. 
But as soon as war broke out, a veritable cam- 
paign was started for depriving them of office, 
and men were thrown out of employment who 
were the mainstay of the administration and in- 
dustrial life of the country for no other reason 
than that they were of Baltic origins * * * 
The systematic discarding of Generals bearing 
German names during the war was a grave mis- 
take, for these men were a most reliable, loyal 
and efficient element in the Russian Army. In 
discarding men of their own nationality, but of 
Teutonic origin, holding positions in the army, 
civil administration and industrial establishments, 
Russia did herself indeed a terriable wrong. 
These men simply could not be replaced. Their 
absence was one of the reasons of the quick 
degeneracy of the revolution into rapine and 
anarchy. 


If we wish to consider the future rela- 
tions of Russia and Germany, we must 
bear in mind the extraordinary facts above 
set forth—that Prussia owed her meteoric 
rise to greatness and her extraordinary 
success to her complete dominance of the 
Slavonic inhabitants, and that, on the 
other hand, Russia’s power and progress 
were largely due to the fact that, as in 
Prussia, German leaders ruled the country 
by means of their obedient Slavonic fol- 
lowers. 
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REHABILITATION THROUGH RUSSIA 


Prusso-Germany was ruled until recent- 
ly by the East Elbian junkers, the descen- 
dants of the old robber knights. Prince 
Bismarck was a characteristic East Elbian. 
The rulers of Prussia and the junkers be- 
lieved in autocracy, and they hated democ- 
racy like poison. Their interests were 
concentrated upon the land, and _ they 
shunned the sea, largely because all the 
seafaring nations were democratic. “ The 
sea makes free,” according to a South 
German proverb. The ruling circles of 
Germany refused to build a merchant ma- 
rine, to acquire colonies, to create a navy. 
After the War of 1870 Germany be- 
came a wealthy industrial and commer- 
cial State. The merchants and manufac- 
turers preached the importance of develop- 
ing trade and shipping, and of providing 
a naval force. Reluctantly and grudging- 


ly Prince Bismarck laid the foundation of 
Germany’s merchant marine and navy. 
The East Elbian junkers passionately op- 
posed his policy, maintaining that Ger- 
many should follow the old Prussian tra- 
dition, and confine herself to expansion 


on land. William II. came to the throne 
in 1888. The possession of a merchant 
marine and of a powerful navy strongly 
appealed to his sense of the theatrical. 
He began to preach the doctrine that 
“Germany’s future lies on the sea,” and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Prussian nobility he started that great 
naval campaign which brought him into 
collision with England and which led to 
Germany’s defeat and downfall. 

Not unnaturally the landed aristocrats 
of Prussia see in the result of the war the 
consequence of Prusso-Germany’s devia- 
tion from the traditional territorial policy 
which they have always advocated, and 
they are determined that Germany shall 
confine her energies to the land should 
the direction of affairs once more fall into 
their hands. That event is by no means 
impossible. Revolutions lead as a rule to 
counter - revolutions. If dissatisfaction 
with democracy should bring the junkers 
again to power, there will be a determined 
attempt on their part to extend Germany’s 
frontiers in the time-honored way by the 
conquest of Slavonic territory. 

The desire to conquer and colonize the 
vast areas of Russia is by no means lim- 
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ited to the old Prussian aristocracy. Ger- 
many’s Generals realize that their country 
was defeated largely because it lacked 
food and raw materials, because, owing 
to an insufficiency of these, the naval 
blockade proved so terribly efficient. 
Now Russia can make Germany indepen- 
dent of imported food and raw materials. 
Russia can supply not only a superabun- 
dance of food, leather, wool, oil, &c., but 
even of cotton, of which almost unlimited 
quantities can be grown in the south. It 
is not generally realized that Southern 
Russia has a climate similar to that of the 
Southern States of North America. How 
vast Russia’s potentialities are may be seen 
from this, that Russia produced before the 
war 51 per cent. of the world’s rye, 25 per 
cent. of the world’s oats, 33 per cent. of 
the world’s barley and 22 per cent. of the 
world’s wheat. In 1913 Russia had 34,- 
000,000 horses, 51,000,000 cattle and 74,- 
000,000 sheep. The Russian plain is by 
far the most gigantic plain in the world. 
Compared with it all the plains of North 
and South America are small. 

Russia’s agriculture, furthermore, is in- 
credibly inefficient. Siberia is almost un- 
cultivated, except along the single line of 
railway and some of the waterways. The 
country’s agricultural production could 
easily be quadrupled. In addition to the 
greatest agricultural potentialities in the 
world, Russia has by far the largest for- 
ests in the world; she has also vast de- 
posits of coal, iron ore, copper, zinc and 
various other metals. In case of another 
war a friendly Russia could supply Ger- 
many with all the food and raw materials 
required, and would enable the Germans 
to laugh at a naval blockade. From the 
military point of view the domination of 
Russia would be invaluable not only be- 
cause that country could furnish a super- 
abundance of food and materials of every 
kind, but also because it would be an in- 
valuable reservoir of man power. Rus- 
sia’s population has grown as follows: 


19,000,000 
36,000,000 
45,000,000 
60,000,000 
74,000,000 
129,000,000 
174,099,600 


One of the great characteristics of the 
Slavs in general and of the Russians in 
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particular—the Czechs form a noteworthy 
exception—is their docility, their readiness 
to obey unquestioningly their rulers. That 
has been seen during the whole of Russia’s 
history, and this peculiarity of the race 
has allowed a handful of Bolsheviki to 
misrule the country. From the point of 
view of German Generals, the Russian 
people would make ideal human material 
in case of war. Not unnaturally, the lead- 
ing German soldiers dream of a war of re- 
venge. 


Vast OPPORTUNTIES IN RussIA 


The most influential circles in Germany 
are at present the merchants and the man- 
ufacturers. They recognize the extraor- 
dinary potentialities of Russia. The Rus- 
sian Empire of 1914 was more than twice 
as large as the United States and nearly 
forty times as large as the German Empire. 
Its wealth-creating powers are unbounded. 
The German industries need outlets 
abroad. Previous to the war Russia had 
only 40,000 miles of railway. An ade- 
quate railway system for the country might 
be ten times as large. The great German 
iron and steel industry might obtain dec- 
ades of unparalleled prosperity merely by 
providing Russia with an adequate rail- 
way outfit. Besides, the existing rail- 
ways, bridges, factories, &c., have fallen 
into disrepair, if not into complete decay. 
The repair of the destruction wrought by 
the revolution alone would keep all Ger- 
many busy for years to come. 

The German intellectuals are in great 
straits owing to the decline in the value of 
the German currency. Russia would offer 
them the greatest opportunities. The Rus- 
sians never had a sufficient number of doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, me- 
chanics, &c., of their own. The Russian 
middle class has been almost exterminated. 
If Russia could in some way or other be 
attached to Germany, the German intellec- 
tuals would find vast scope for their ac- 
tivities. 

Germany is a very densely populated 
country. The population is rapidly in- 
creasing. Previous to the war its yearly 
increase was estimated at 800,000. The 
war has deprived Germany of a large por- 
tion of her wealth-creating resources, and 
various German and foreign authorities 
have formed the conclusion that Germany 
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will be compelled to send millions of her 
citizens abroad. Millions of German 
emigrants will not be very welcome in 
most countries. Thinly populated Russia 
attracts them strongly. Before the war 
there were in Russia about 2,000,000 Ger- 
mans, part of whom worked in the towns 
and part of whom were devoted to agricul- 
ture, especially along the Volga River. 
As soon as some kind of order is evolved 
in Russia there will probably come a large 
emigration of Germans to that country, 
and in this movement men of all classes 
and of all conditions will participate. 

Germany had directed Russian policy 
from the time of Peter the Great to August, 
1914. During the struggle Germany en- 
deavored to re-establish her domination 
and temporarily succeeded in doing so. 
After having given to the Russians a Ger- 
man monarchy she destroyed that mon- 
archy by giving them a new ruler—by 
sending Lenin to Russia and providing 
him with the necessary funds and assis- 
tance. Germany, however, did not wish 
Lenin to establish a Government of his 
own in Russia, but to act as a German 
agent. He refused to do so. Hence Ger- 
many sought to regain control over Russia 
in some other way. Leading Germans had 
been willing to work hand in hand with 
Lenin, provided the Bolsheviki were ready 
to act in accordance with Germany’s 
wishes, but they were equally willing to 
overthrow the Bolsheviki and to reintro- 
duce the monachical régime. Shortly 
after the armistice Marshal Ludendorff 
and other German Generals offered to 
march into Russia for the Allies and re- 
establish the monarchy. The Germans 
can thus claim Russia’s gratitude both in 
case the Bolsheviki reform and in case 
they are overthrown. In the former event, 
they can-say that they placed them in 
power; in the latter, they can assert that 
they would have overthrown the Bolsheviki 
years ago if they had been allowed to do 
so. 


GERMANY’S EXPLOITATION PLAN 


The German nobility, the German mili- 
tary people, the leading industrialists and 
merchants, the university professors and 
the masses in general, all see in Russia 
today a most promising field of exploita- 


tion. In Germany thousands of books, 
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pamphlets, lectures and speeches have been 
published during the last few years in 
which the importance of such exploiting 
has been pointed out. I will quote one 
or two representative examples. In _ his 
book “ Stretch Out the Hand to the Rus- 
sian,” written by Siegfried Doerschlag and 
published in Berlin in the Autumn of 1919, 
we read: 


As regards German settlements in the East, 
circumstances are favorable in the Ukraine and 
in Siberia if we succeed in obtaining large 
stretches of land which might be cut up and 
distributed among Germans. They ,would form 
islands in a foreign country, and there is no 
reason to fear that they would be lost to German- 
ism. * * * The problem of the present and 
of the future is to create German settlements in 
the East. The Government and the various or- 
ganizations should immediately set to work to 
lay the foundations upon which may be reared 
an edifice for Germany’s rebirth, and which can 
resist all the storms blowing from the east and 
from the west. 


The author shows in detail how the 
Baltic Provinces, Central and Southern 


Russia, the Caucasus, Finland and Siberia 
might be permeated wth German settlers, 
and how eventually German enterprise 


might penetrate southward, controlling 
Persia, &c. The author admits that 
though the Germans were respected in Rus- 
sia before the war, they were disliked. 
They were disliked, he argues, largely be- 
cause of their ability, ambition and suc- 
cess, and he believes that devastated Rus- 
sia can be rebuilt only with Germany’s as- 
sistance. He writes: 


It is particularly important to remember chat 
the German is predestined to stretch out his hand 
to the Russians when they had been freed trom 
the dictatorship imposed upon them by criminals 
and fanatics and to help them in recreating their 
country. Being well acquainted with the psy- 
chology of the Russians, I think I may say with- 
out fear of contradiction that no Frenchman, no 
Englishman, and no American will be as welcome 
in this beneficial work as the German. 


the Deutsche 
entitled ‘“ Ex- 


recent article in 
Rundschau, _ significantly 
Oriente Lux,” we read: 


The Russians have never been a free people— 
not even after the freeing of the serfs. They 
lack the principal prerequisite for free develop- 
ment, belief in the honorableness and _ sanctity 
of work. From the German frontier to the 
wastes of Asia no physical labor is done on Rus- 
sian soil except under the pressure of bodily 
chastisement. * * * If we Germans wish to 
find compensation for all we have lost we must 
open up for ourselves new fields of activity. 
This can be done only by creating a community 


In a 
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of interest with the Russians. We must advance 
in industry and in culture hand in hand with 
our Eastern neighbors. * * * Germany can 
find a wide-open door in future only in Russia. 
Germany’s past bids us direct our gaze toward 
the East, for Russia’s administrative and cul- 
tural advance in the last two centuries has prin- 
cipally been effected by us Germans. No nation 
can do in Russia the work which Germany can 
carry out by means of her surplus population. 
That fact has been evident to all energetic and 
progressive elements of the Russian State in the 
past. Germany will regain once more the con- 
fidence of the Russians if we fight Bolshevism 
with energy. The Russians, cured of imperial- 
ism and of Bolshevism, will advance once more 
in civilization. | Anglo-Saxon and French envy 
cannot block our way. 

Innumerable similar pronouncements 
could easily be quoted. Not merely the 
leading circles of Germany but the entire 
German Nation has become convinced that 
Germany should make a deliberate and en- 
ergetic attempt at exploiting Russia as 
soon as opportunity offers. | We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that an organized at- 
tempt is being made with the object of 
achieving the end in view. Various insti- 
tutes for the study of Eastern Europe in 
general, and Russia in particular, have 
been founded in Germany. The most 
noteworthy of these is the East European 
Institute, domiciled in Breslau, Silesia. A 
number of exhibitions dealing with Russia 
and German prospects in Russia have been 
held, and a large number of ambulant 
professors and lecturers have informed the 
Germans of the boundless prospects of- 
fered by a Russia reorganized by the Ger- 
mans. Not satisfied with these steps, the 
advocates of Germany’s expansion east- 
ward have been agitating with consider- 
able energy in favor of making Russian 
a compulsory subject in the so-called 
gymnasia, or intermediate schools, in the 
place of Greek or Latin. At any rate the 
brilliant prospects held out by Russia have 
caused hundreds of thousands of Germans 
to study the Russian language, and their 
desire to acquire it has been greatly facili- 
tated by the large number of Russian 
refugees who have settled in Germany and 
who endeavor to make a living by teaching 
Russian. 

Russtan ExtLes In GERMANY 

Of late the bonds between Russia and 

Germany have been strengthened very 


greatly. It will be easier to understand 
the situation if we divide the Russian com- 
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munity into three main groups: (a) The 
representatives of the old régime of 
Russia; (b) the intellectuals, and (c) the 
Socialists and other Russian revolution- 
aries. The representatives of the first 
category are naturally in complete sym- 
pathy with the old ruling class of Ger- 
many, which is still exceedingly powerful. 
When the revolution broke out, the leading 
people in Moscow either did not want to 
flee, because they thought the storm would 
soon blow over, and because they saw in 
it a legitimate revolt against the domina- 
tion of the hated westernized and German- 
ized circles, or they could not flee because 
Moscow lies hundreds of miles from the 
nearest point on the frontier. Petrograd, 
on the other hand, the former centre of 
German influence, lies as near the Finnish 
frontier as the City of New York lies to the 
borders of New Jersey, and it is actually 
easier to get from Petrograd into Finland 
than from New York into New Jersey. 
We can therefore not wonder that large 
numbers of monarchical sympathizers liv- 
ing in and about Petrograd got away. The 
majority of these now live in Germany, 


where they find a congenial atmosphere. 


Even before the revolution the Russian 
intellectuals had only too frequently been 
persecuted in Russia, and when they fled 
from that country they had been received 


in Germany with open arms. They, like 
the later refugees of this class, have found 
here a spiritual home. Many Germans 
know Russian. All important Russian 
books and many unimportant ones as well 
have been translated into German. The 
enterprising German publishers have 
brought out numerous books in the Rus- 
sian language and are doing so still, and 
at the present time the Russian presses in 
Berlin and elsewhere are particularly busy 
bringing out books, pamphlets and papers 
written by Russian refugees. The Russian 
intellectuals’ affection for Germany has 
been greatly strengthened by recent events. 

The third class I have distinguished— 
the Russian Socialists and revolutionaries 
—unless they were engaged in plots 
against the life of the Czar, were always 
highly welcome in Germany, for German 
statesmen believed that it was good policy 
to keep the canker of Russian dissatisfac- 
tion alive. The German Government 
watched their agitation with an approving 
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eye, and did not discourage the activities 
hostile to Russia on the part of the German 
Socialists. Oppressed Russians could al- 
ways reckon upon the most cordial recep- 
tion on the part of the German social 
democrats, who held up to scorn in the 
Reichstag and elsewhere the Czar and the 
Czarist régime. The relations between 
Russian Socialists and revolutionaries and 
their German sympathizers are now 
stronger than ever, and Karl Marx has be- 
come the god of the Bolsheviki. 

During the war more than 1,000,000 
Russian prisoners fell into Germany’s 
hands, and during the struggle between 
Russia and Poland large numbers of Bol- 
shevist soldiers were driven across the Ger- 
man frontier and were interned. The Ger- 
mans set to work to convert the Russian 
prisoners and refugees to Germanism, to 
make them subservient to Germany’s in- 
terests. The Russians are like children. 
They are easily guided by any one who 
can speak Russian. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian prisoners and internes 
have gone back to their country full of ad- 
miration for Germany, which, it is fair to 
say, compares very favorably with Russia 
as regards order, cleanliness, progress, &. 

Germany has given hospitality to vast 
numbers of Russian refugees, especially 
people of the upper and middle classes, 
and among these are large numbers of 
children who have been sent to German 
schools. The mind of the child is as im- 
pressionable as wax. The patriotic teach- 
ing is extraordinarily highly developed in 
the German States. Hence, it stands to 
reason that the Russian children who have 
attended German schools have become en- 
thusiastic champions of Germany and of 
German interests, and many of them now 
look on Russian affairs and upon the Rus- 
sian people with contempt. 

Summing up, it is only reasonable to 
assume that all these various types of 
Russian refugees in Germany will exercise 
a powerful influence in favor of Germany 
in her attempts to gain a dominating posi- 
tion in Russia. 


GERMANY’S FAVORABLE POSITION 


Russia is not only the largest country in 
the world, but she has unrivaled agricul- 
tural, forestal, industrial and commercial 
resources. The Russian market should be- 





fore long be far more important to the ex- 


porting industries of the world than any 


other market. Even the possibilities of 
China are small if compared with those of 
Russia. Naturally, the great industrial 
and commercial nations would like to se- 
cure the preponderant share in Russia’s 
trade. Logically, the United States should 
be easily first, because its system of mass 
production enables it to furnish 
Russia with millions oftonsof rails, 
withlocomotivesand rolling stock, 
with agricultural machinery and 
tools of every kind. However, al- 
though America may furnish 
large portions of these, Germany 
is in a more favorable position 
because she is close at hand, and 
particularly because millions of 
Germans know the Russian lan- 
guage. have lived in Russia and 
have been in close connection with 
Russian business men, whose pe- 
culiarities are familiar to them. 
Hence, the Germans may become 
the intermediaries even for Amer- 
ican and other non-German busi- 
ness with Russia. Vast concessions 
will havetobe offered by Russia to 
foreigncapitalists. American, Eng- 
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THE BURNING QUESTION 


lish and French financiers may obtain 
them, but they will have to work with and 
through countless Germans, who will take 
good care of their own interests. The 
United States, England and France possess 
men of the highest ability. Russia, how- 
ever does not so much require a few great 
leaders as hundreds of thousands of engi- 
neers, merchants, agents, chemists, 
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teachers, and especially foremen. 
The two Anglo-Saxon countries 
and France cannot spare the men 
whom Russia needs. These three 
countries can give an ample outlet 
to their people at home and in 
their possessions. Germany is in 
this respect in a far more favor- 
able position. She has an enor- 
mous surplus of skilled men for 
whom she cannot find work at 
home, and in addition she has 
hundreds of thousands of men 
who know Russia and Russian 
conditions. Although the United 
States, England and France may 
do a great deal of business with 
a regenerated Russia, the plums 
will probably fall to Germany. 
We can understand that Hugo 
Stinnes and other leading German 
business men have pointed out 
that Germany can pay reparations 
out of the profits derivable from 
the reconstruction of Russia. 

The fact that Germany may 
dominate Russian business and 
derive the principal _ benefit 
from Russia’s re-creation, although 
the United States may furnish the bulk of 
the goods, is comparatively of minor im- 
portance. The great danger is that Ger- 
many’s commercial and industrial pene- 
tration of Russia may lead to Russia be- 
coming a German protectorate, a German 
possession. It is conceivable that in some 
way or other Russia may become political- 
ly attached to Germany, that economic de- 
pendence might be followed by political 
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dependence. In that case, the tempiation 
to tear up the Versailles Treaty and to 
establish Germany’s hegemony in _ the 
world might prove too great to be resisted. 
A greater Germany stretching from the 
Rhine to the Bering Strait, and from the 
North Pole to Central Asia, a country 
which had at its command both German 
intelligence and Russian numbers and re- 
sources, would be irresistible. 


RUSSIAN STATE INDUSTRIES 


N an article on Russian finances, published in 

the February issue of Current History, it 
was stated that the revenue to be derived from 
State industries was estimated by the Soviet 
authorities at 883,000,000 gold rubles. New figures 
since published throw an interesting light upon 
the economic situation in Russia. The revised 
total revenue to be derived from State industries 
is now estimated at 906,000,000 gold rubles, ap- 
pertioned mainly thus: 


Coal and other fuels........159,000,000 
Textiles 149,000,000 
MIOCOU uccuskcareuenes dieleeee 123,000,000 
Hides and leathers........... 93,000,000 
87,000,000 

Seaaweuas ceiiwaicianads  Ceneeueee 


A comparison with the industrial output of 


Russia in 1912 shows that the decline in output 
has been relatively much greater in the heavy 
and complicated industries, such as metals and 
textiles, than in those the processes and organiza- 
tion of which were relatively simple, such as fuel 
and wood production. The difficulties of these 
industries become apparent when one examines 
the estimates for expenditure. The Government’s 
estimate is 894,000,000 gold rubles. It is budget- 
ing, however, for only 513,000,000, apportioned 
thus: Money, 73,000,000; food, 80,000,000; ma- 
terials, &c., 360,000,000. It follows that the budget 
for State industries really conceals a deficit of 
nearly 400,000,000 gold rubles. Apparently it is 
hoped that the industrial undertakings will them- 
selves make good this deficit by taking advantage 
of the new laws to engage in private trade. 





THE TURKISH 
“CAPITULATIONS” 


By Cuair PRICE 


How France and other powers, including the United States, 
obtained extra-territorial rights for their nationals in Turkey— 
Supreme Council now striving to reestablish concessions abrogated 


the agenda of the Near East Con- 

ference held in Paris, March 22-27, 
1922, with the object of bringing about 
an armistice between the warring Greeks 
and Nationalist Turks in Asia Minor, and 
of paving the way for a considerable mod- 
ification of the Sévres Treaty, was the 
question of what should be done with the 
so-called “capitulations.” The capitula- 
tions, it may be explained, are extraterri- 
torial rights given to foreigners in Tur- 
key, exempting them in large degree from 
the authority of the Ottoman Government 
both in the judicial and in the economic 
domain, and yielding this authority to the 
respective embassies and consulates. The 
armistice proposals which the Allies dis- 
patched from Paris to Athens, Constanti- 
nople and Angora (the seat of the Na- 
tionalist Government of Mustapha Ke- 
mal) suggested that commissions be set 
up for the elaboration of a modified 
capitulary régime, but though the armi- 
stice proposals were generally accepted— 
on the Turkish side with some modifica- 
tions—up to the middle of May no answer 
had come from either of the Turkish capi- 
tals to indicate their attitude toward the 
future of the capitulations. 

The only pronouncement on the sub- 
ject thus far is contained in the Turkish 
National Pact, the foundation charter or 
constitution of the Turkish National Gov- 
ernment at Angora. Article VI. of the 
pact includes this declaration referring di- 
rectly to the capitulations: 


Or of the most important items on 


With a view to assuring our national and eco- 
nomic development, and with the object of giv- 
ing the country a regular and more modern ad- 
ministration, the signatories of the present pact 
consider the possession of complete independence 


and liberty as the sine qua non of our national 
existence. In consequence, we oppose all juridi- 
cal or financial restrictions of any nature which 
would arrest our national development. 


This pact, with the above declaration on 
the subject of the capitulations, was drawn 
up at Angora in 1919 by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and the Nationalist Party council, 
and was submitted by them to the Otto- 
man Parliament in Constantinople, which 
adopted it on Jan. 28, 1920, “ declaring 
the principles therein announced to be the 
limit of sacrifice to which the Ottoman 
Parliament can consent to go in order to 
assure itself a just and lasting peace.” 


The capitulations had already been ab- 
rogated by the Ottoman Government on 
Sept. 28, 1914, shortly after the outbreak 
of the World War, but the Allies reim- 
posed them in December, 1918, upon their 
occupation of Constantinople after the 
armistice. The Ottoman Parliament, which 
thereafter declared for their abrogation by 
the adoption of the National Pact, was 
suppressed by the British on March 16, 
1920, and the remnant of the Deputies 
fled to Angora, where the Grand Nationa! 
Assembly was convened on April 23. 
Since the Assembly was convened for the 
purpose of executing the National Pact, 
the capitulations have never been recog- 
nized in the territory of the Turkish Na- 
tionalist Government, but in Constanti- 
nople, where the allied garrison remains, 
the capitulations are still in force. 


The United States gained the advantages 
of the capitulatory régime in a treaty 
signed at Constantinople on May 7, 1830, 
and through Rear Admiral Mark L. Bris- 
tol, U. S. N., American High Commis- 
sioner in Constantinople, the State Depart- 
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ment is still conserving its capitulatory 
rights. 


How THE CAPITULATIONS AROSE 


So great has been the accumulation of 
these capitulatory rights through the cen- 
turies that it is to be doubted whether any 
one knows today precisely what the ca- 
pitulations are. It is possible, however. 
to sketch their growth and to state the 
chief economic and juridical usages which 
are today referred to under this name. 

In the Near East they go back to the 
days of the Byzantine Empire, when, under 
the medieval theory of legal personality, 
nationals were accustomed to be judged 
under their own laws and customs wher- 
ever they might happen to be. So when 
capitulations were granted to the Vene- 
tians at Constantinople in the year 1060, 
a Venetian judge was named to try both 
civil and criminal cases in the local Vene- 
tian colony. Similar capitulations were 
given by the Emperor Emanuel Comenus 
in 1152, and by Michael Paleologus in 
1275, to the local Genoese colony. At the 
same time Moslem States along the Medi- 
terranean began granting similar rights 
to their local French colonies. Egypt, 
which was the first of these, signed a 
treaty with Louis IX. of France in 1252, 
and Tripoli followed suit in a treaty with 


Philip III. of France in 1270. 


Immediately after the Turkish conquest 
of Constantinople in 1453, Mohammed the 


Conqueror confirmed the  capitulatory 
rights which had been enjoyed for two 
centuries by the Genoese colony. The 
Venetian colony also had its rights con- 
firmed, Article XVI. of the Turco-Vene- 
tian Treaty of 1454 clearly specifying the 
right of trial before a Venetian judge. 
The Turkish Sultan, Selim I., upon his 
conquest of Egypt in 1517, similarly con- 
firmed the capitulatory rights which the 
French colony in Egypt had been en- 
joying. 

Later, in 1535, French colonies in other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire were given 
the same rights which their compatriots in 
Egypt had enjoyed. These capitulations 
of 1535 to Frenchmen in the Ottoman Em- 
pire form the basis of the present capitu- 
latory régime in Constantinople, but sub- 
sequent Sultanic firmans extended them in 
minor points, After the Treaty of 1535 
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between Suleiman the Magnificent and 
Francis I., came the Treaty of 1569 be- 
tween Selim II. and Charles IX., the 
Treaty of 1581 between Murad III. and 
Henry III., the Treaty of 1597 between 
Mohammed III. and Henry IV., the Treaty 
of 1604 between Ahmed I. and Henry IV., 
the Treaty of 1678 between Mohammed 
IV. and Louis XIV., the Treaty of 1740 
between Mohammed V. and Louis XV., 
and finally the Treaty of 1802 between 
Selim III. and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“uring the course of the elaboration of 
these French rights, Great Britain and 
other European States on friendly terms 
with the powerful Ottoman Sultans se- 
cured similar rights for their nationals. 
The United States gained a capitulatory 
footing under a most-favored-nation clause 
in the Turkish-American Treaty of 1830. 
Besides the specific rights granted in these 
treaties, various usages not specified by 
actual treaty grew up as the Ottoman 
power declined, until at the time the Otto- 
man Government wiped out the entire 
body of capitulations, in 1914, a great 
mass of traditional usage had accumulated 
which is customarily referred to as the 
capitulations. 


JupicraL AND Economic RIGHTS 


In general, this body of rights may be 
divided into two parts, judicial and eco- 
nomic. Under the judicial capitulations, 
legal proceedings in the Ottoman Empire, 
in which a foreigner was concerned, were 
tried as follows: 

Civil cases involving a sum less than 
ten Turkish pounds (normally about $50) 
were tried in the Turkish civil courts in 
the presence of the dragoman of the con- 
sulate involved. Civil cases involving 
more than ten Turkish pounds were tried 
in the First Court of Commerce in Con- 
stantinople, a mixed tribunal composed 
of a Turkish presiding judge, two Turkish 
judges and two foreign judges designated 
by the embassy involved, or before simi- 
lar mixed tribunals in the provinces where 
they existed. In provinces where mixed 
tribunals did not exist, these actions were 
tried before Turkish judges, but in all 
cases the dragoman of the consulate in- 
volved had to be present. Civil cases be- 
tween foreigners of the same nationality 
were outside the Turkish jurisdiction, the 
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consular courts being exclusively compe- 
tent. Civil cases between foreigners of 
different nationalities in time also came 
to be eligible for trial before the consu- 
lar courts, the Turkish authorities having 
no jurisdiction. Inheritance cases were 
also tried before the Consuls, unless a 
Turkish creditor was involved, in which 
case they were tried before mixed tribu- 
nals of Turkish and foreign judges. The 
capitulations proper made no disposition 
of bankruptcy cases, but these were cus- 
tomarily tried at the consulates. Cases 
involving landed property were tried be- 
fore the Turkish authorities alone with- 
out the presence of the dragoman, even in 
cases where both parties were foreigners. 
The execution of civil judgments against 
foreigners was carried out by the Turkish 
authorities, and against Turks by the con- 
sular authorities. 

In criminal cases, charges involving for- 
eigners of different nationalities were tried 
before Turkish judges, as were charges 
preferred by Turks against foreigners. 
The Ottoman Government claimed the 
right to imprison convicted foreigners by 
virtue of Austria’s renunciation in 1877 of 
its right of imprisoning Austrian crimi- 
nals in consular prisons in Turkey, a right 
which other nations availed themselves of 
under the most-favored-nation clauses in 
their treaties. Service of subpoenas and 
other judicial papers on foreigners, ex- 
cept in civil cases having to do with 
landed property, was undertaken by the 
consular authorities involved. 

Under the economic capitulations the 
embassies at Constantinople claimed for 
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their nationals exemption from every tax 
levied by the Ottoman Government, ex- 
cept land tax and customs duties; in the 
case of customs duties the agreement of 
the embassies was necessary before their 
nationals became liable. These tax ex- 
emptions may be traced back to the days 
of the Ottoman Empire’s strength, when 
the bulk of its revenue was secured from 
the “sheriah,” or religious, by means of 
taxes such as tithes, the sheep tax, &c. 
Since these are Moslem taxes, it is per- 
haps understandable that Christian for- 
eigners in the empire should have origi- 
nally been exempted from them, as well 
as from “customary” or local taxes, 
which abound in Turkey. 


Prior to 1838 the embassies had agreed 
to import and export duties of 3 per cent. 
for which their nationals were liable. The 
commercial treaties of 1838, however, re- 
corded the embassies’ agreement to an in- 
crease in the export duty to 12 per cent. 
and in the import duty to 5 per cent., with 
freedom of transit for all merchandise and 
the abolition of monopolies in Turkey. 
Subsequent treaties in 1861 fixed both ex- 
port and import dutiés at 8 per cent., with 
a stipulation that the export duty was to 
be reduced by 1 per cent. annually until 
it reached a permanent 1 per cent. Abo- 
lition of monopolies was confirmed, ex- 
cept in the case of salt and tobacco, in 
which the Ottoman Government’s right to 
organize Government monopolies was rec- 
ognized, as was its right to forbid the im- 
portation of firearms. The import duty 
was raised to 11 per cent. in 1907 by the 

embassies’ consent, and in 
1914 negotiations were under 
way with the embassies for a 
further increase, when the war 
broke out, and the entire body 
of the capitulations was 
wiped out by the Ottoman 
Government. 
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TuRKEY—‘‘ What will you give 
me if I tame him for you?” 
{Depicting the situation in which the 
Turk has played upon England's fear 
of a Moslem uprising in India to gain 
a revision of the Sevres Treaty] 
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AUSTRALIA AT THE DAWN 
OF A NEW ERA 


By SPENCER BRODNEY 


USTRALIA is slowly but steadily 
A becoming a potent economic factor 
in the world. While most of the 
other countries are still suffering from the 
war and its after-effects, a new era of prog- 
ress and prosperity has definitely begun in 
the Commonwealth. Industrial develop- 
ment is producing a marked effect not only 
upon social tendencies and political events 
in Australia itself, but upon the position 
of the Commonwealth in relation to the 
mother country and as a nation among the 
nations. 


During the last year or so it has been 
possible to estimate more exactly the trend 
of Australian progress. In the first place, 
the population is growing at a satisfactory 
rate. The census taken in April, 1921, 
showed that in ten years there had been an 
increase from 4,455,000 to 5,426,000, a 


gain of 871,000 inhabitants in:spite of the 


decrease during the war. Secondly, there 
has been an extension of the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth Government, so that Australia, once 
a colony, can now be said to have colonies 
of its own. On May 9, 1921, the former 
German colony of New Guinea and its ad- 
jacent islands, which had been occupied by 
Australian troops since the outbreak of the 
war, and which had been assigned to Aus- 
tralia by mandate, began to be admin- 
istered under civil government by the 
Commonwealth. Brig. Gen. Evan A. Wis- 
dom, C. B., was appointed the first Admin- 
istrator, and with a staff of Australian 
officials inaugurated the new régime. 
This territory adjoins Papua (British New 
Guinea), which, formerly a Crown colony 
under the jurisdiction of the British Colo- 
nial Office, was annexed to the Common- 
wealth in 1906. Thus, outside its own 
area of nearly 3,000,000 square miles, 
Australia now has the added responsibility 
of administering. two possessions, extend- 
ing over about 180,000 square miles and 
inhabited by colored races living under 
more or less primitive conditions. A 


-manufactured in Australia. 


third fact to be noted is that Australian 
representatives are now present at all im- 
portant international gatherings either as 
direct delegates from the Commonwealth 
or as members of the British delegation. 
Besides being represented in the League of 
Nations Assembly at Geneva, Australia 
had its spokesmen at the Washington and 
Genoa conferences. 


These facts of growing population, ex- 
tended territory and a recognized national 
status would mean little if Australia were 
still hardly more than a pastoral domain 
devoted to the raising of sheep and cattle. 
But with the extension of railways, the 
carrying out of water conservation and 
irrigation schemes, and the opening up of 
land for closer settlement, agriculture is 
steadily making headway to such an extent 
that the farmers are becoming every day a 
more powerful element in social and polit- 
ical life. The new agricultural popula- 
tion is providing the greatest stimulus to 
the growth of manufactures, which is an 
even more striking feature of Australian 
national development. If the output of 
factory and workshop be added to that of 
farm and field, we find that the volume of 
wealth production is increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than the population. Ac- 
cording to a recent estimate, Australia’s 
five and a half million inhabitants are now 
annually producing about two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of commodities of all kinds. 

Many lines of goods which had to be 
imported until recently are now being 
As typical of 
this change, take the case of steel. Before 
1915 there was not a single mill in the 
whole Commonwealth, but in that year the 
first steel-making plant began operations 
at Newcastle, New South Wales, and, be- 
sides normally providing employment for 
6,000 men, has already brought about the 
creation of a wide cordon of subsidiary 
industries. This enterprise was initiated 
by Australian capitalists, but one of the 
most interesting aspects of the new era of 
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industrial development is the part being 
played by British manufacturers. As a 
high protective tariff is part of the ac- 
cepted policy of the Australian people, 
British industrial concerns have begun in 
large numbers to establish branches in 
Australia so that they may benefit by being 
inside the tariff wall as competitors for 
the home markets of the Commonwealth. 

This accounts partly for the large 
amount of money put into business enter- 
prises since the end of the war. A state- 
ment issued by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Commerce and Indus- 
try shows that during the five and a half 
years ended June 30, 1921, the amount of 
capital invested in new companies or in 
enlarging the activities of existing busi- 
nesses was £398,961,801 (nearly $2,000,- 
000.000), and that the greater part of this 
sum—£287,245,323 (about $1.435,000,- 
000)—comes within the last eighteen 
months of the period mentioned. The be- 
ginning of the new industrial era could 
be illustrated by many other figures, but 
there is also the visible evidence in the 
growth of the factory and workshop dis- 
tricts of the cities and in the springing 
up of new communities around recently 
established plants. The 1921 census 
showed that the population of the four 
leading cities was: Sydney, 900,000; Mel- 
bourne, 766,000; Adelaide, 255,000; Bris- 
bane, 210,000. 


ARBITER OF EASTERN TRADE 


The expansion of Australian industry 
has an international as well as a local sig- 
nificance. The people intend that not only 
shall they have a great and prosperous 
country of their own, but that they shall 
be dominant in the Southern Pacific and 
have their share of the trade of the East. 
This purpose colors the national creed of 
Australia and is, because of the intimate 
financial and commercial relations with 
the mother country, an element in British 
imperialism which has now taken on quite 
a pronounced character. In the official 
statement of the Australian Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry, from which I 
have already quoted, there occurs this sig- 
nificant passage: 

Great Britain is faced by world competition. 


In the Pacific, which is rapidly becoming a 
world centre, is Australia, whose unlimited raw 
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materials—the foundation of a great industrial 
future—are an added strength to Great Britain. 
Thus the British manufacturer, with plant and 
skilled operatives established 13,000 miles nearer 
the markets of the East, has an unparalleled op- 
portunity of realizing a great imperial ideal. 
This, namely, the consolidation of the empire’s 
frontiers in the new business world of the East, 
and, consequently, safeguarding the empire’s 
commercial future. 


The latest news from Australia contains 
the announcement that the Commonwealth 
Government has just appointed a mission 
to visit China to establish commercial re- 
lations with that country and generally to 
inquire into the possibilities of trade with 
the East. At the same time another item 
which reads curiously in this context is 
that in 1921 Australia, with its five and a 
half million inhabitants, imported com- 
modities to the value of $120,000,000 
from the United States, while China, with 
its teeming population of four hundred 
millions, took only $138,000,000 worth of 
American goods. This, of course, is only 
another indication of the higher purchas- 
ing capacity of Australia consequent upon 
its greater productivity. 

Every student of Australian politics for 
the last thirty years has been aware of the 
extraordinary position of the labor move- 
ment. By the thoroughness of its organi- 
zation and its fighting spirit it created a 
political party which drove all other fac- 
tions to merge into one. Until recently 
Australia was divided between the Na- 
tionalist and Labor Parties, with the 
majority often behind the latter. There, 
has even been a period when the Labor 
Party has been in control of the Common.- | 
wealth and of five of the six State eens 
ments. But the new forces of industria 
development are apparently beginning to 
deprive the Labor Party of its political 
ascendency. As a result of the elections 
just held in New South Wales the ,Labor 
Government has been decisively defeated, 
and there remains only one State, Queens- 
land, where the Labor Party is in office; 
and in that State the majority has reached 
almost the vanishing point. 


RIsE OF THE FARMERS’ PARTY 


The cause of this reaction is to be found 
in the rise of a new party, organized by 
the farmers and other middle-class ele- 
ments that believe the Nationalists are too 
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much influenced by the great financial in- 
terests and the Laborites are too much 
swayed by extremist ideas. The new party, 
variously known as the Country Party, 
the Farmers’ Party or the Progressives, de- 
sires a compromise between the National- 
ists and Laborites and the carrying out of 
a program to foster agricultural and in- 
dustrial development on broad, democratic 
lines. The rise of the Farmers’ Party is 
seen, first of all, in the change that has 
taken place in the Commonwealth House 
of Representatives. Before the election of 
December, 1919, the strength of parties 
was: Nationalists, 49; Labor, 23; Farm- 
ers, 3. As the result of that election the 
figures were: Nationalists, 40; Labor, 26; 
Farmers, 9. Since then, however, Labor 
has lost seats through the death or defec- 
tion of members, and the present state of 
the House is: Nationalists, 40; Labor, 23; 
Farmers, 12. In New South Wales, where 
the farmers are the principal supporters 
of the new Progressive Party, the strength 
of parties before the election of March, 
1920, was: Nationalists, 54; Labor, 32; 
independents, 4. At the election Labor 
gained 45 seats, and the other 45 were 
divided almost equally between the Na- 
tionalists and the Progressives. The elec- 
tion in March of this year gave the Na- 
tionalists and Progressives 52 seats as 
against the Labor Party’s 38. In Queens- 
land before the election of October, 1920, 
Labor held 46 seats and the Nationalists 
26, but since then and in consequence of 
defections from the Labor Party the Gov- 
ernment now has only 37 supporters, while 
the Nationalists number 18 and the Coun- 
try Party 17. At the last elections in Vic- 
toria and South Australia the Labor Party 
has made no gains, the chief feature being 
the trend from solid Nationalist ‘majorities 
to coalitions in which Farmer-Progressive 
members are becoming more influential. 


MELBoURNE Lasor CONGRESS 


The retrogression of the Labor Party 
has been accelerated by dissensions in its 
own ranks. While there were only two po- 
litical organizations for the people to 
choose between, the Labor Party benefited 
by receiving the support of all sorts of ele- 
ments that were dissatisfied with or dis- 


trustful of the Nationalists. The Labor 
Party leaders and officials accordingly 
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sought to modify their policy to accommo- 
date the views of farmers and others who 
were not wage earners. But the left wing, 
or militant section, of the labor move- 
ment strenuously opposed all compromise 
and was prepared to go to the length of 
breaking away and forming a more radi- 
cal party. To prevent a split two confer- 
ences were held in 1921. The first, the 
All-Australian Congress of Trade Unions, 
held in Melbourne in June, was the 
greatest gathering of organized labor that 
has ever taken place in Australia. The 
militants were in the majority, and the 
congress went on record for a revolution- 
ary program on communist lines. 


The decisions of the Melbourne con- 
gress represented the attitude of the 
unions, but they were too startling for 
many moderates both in and out of the 
labor ranks. When the Labor Party held 
its interstate conference in Brisbane in Oc- 
tober to consider whether it should give 
the new program the endorsement of the 
political and parliamentary organization, 
the leaders were in a dilemma. They-had 
either to adopt the revolutionary platform 
or, by rejecting it, take the responsibility 
of splitting the movement. The confer- 
ence finally adopted the Melbourne de- 
cisions, but only after it had voted certain 
futile resolutions to save it from the 
charge of having committed itself to a 
program of social revolution. 


The new political situation in Australia 
is thus due, on the one hand, to the rise of 
a progressive party, drawing its main 
strength from the increasing farmer class, 
and, on the other hand, to the decision of 
organized labor to drop its old objective 
of evolutionary, or moderate, socialism for 
one that is more in line with communist 
and I. W. W. aims. Wage reductions have 
in part induced the mood which has led 
the workers to adopt a revolutionary atti- 
tude, but, as the expansion of business and 
industry is making for increased pros- 
perity, labor agitation is not inspired by as 
much discontent and rebelliousness as 
might be supposed. Australia is a coun- 
try where economic pressure on the indi- 
vidual is much less severe than in Europe 
or America, and where, with a new era of 
development only just begun, there will be 
better chances than elsewhere for a long 
time to come. 





THE BALTIC STATES’ TREATY 
OF WARSAW 


Agreement of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Poland, recognizing 
mutually the treaties with Soviet Russia, adopting arbitration, and 
pledging benevolent neutrality in case any signatory is attacked 


‘at Warsaw in the middle of March, 

1922, was an event of considerable 
importance, for it resulted in the signing 
of a treaty between the three Baltic States 
proper—Finland, Esthonia and Latvia— 
and Poland.* This conference differed 
from the Baltic conference held last year, 
both in the fact that it was not attended 
by a representative of Russia and in its 
object. The scope of the previous confer- 
ence was limited to the discussion of meas- 
ures necessary to restore normal economic 
relations. The March discussions had 
their origin in the desire to present a 
united front at the Genoa conference, and 
bore a striking resemblance to the confer- 
ence of similar scope which had been held 
a few days before in Belgrade between 
representatives of the Southeastern States 
—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Ruma- 
nia—constituting the Little Entente. Is 
this the beginning of a Little Entente of 
the North corresponding to the Little En- 
tente of the South? It is still too early to 
answer that question with certainty, but 
the signing of a treaty of common under- 
standing by the four Baltic States was a 
logical forward step toward the forma- 
tion of that permanent Baltic alliance, 
alike political and economic, which has 
been: so often and so hopefully discussed 


T= conference of Baltic States held 


by representatives of these four nations: 


in the course of the last two years. 


The treaty consists of nine articles, of 
which the first is far the most important. 
By it the four States agree mutually to 
recognize the treaties of peace which they 
had severally concluded with Soviet Rus- 
sia. This clause is highly significant in 
view of the Genoa conference. The peace 

* Lithuania did not participate 
national boundaries are 
permit of any guarantee agreement, though 


the possibility of her later adhesion was not 
excluded.—EDITor. 


because her 
still too unsettled to 


treaties with Russia determine the fron- 
tiers of the four States, but the treaties 
have not been recognized by the allied 
powers. Until they have been so recog- 
nized, the frontiers of these States, includ- 
ing the eastern frontier of Poland, have 
no kind of international sanction or rec- 
ognition. Poland in particular is extreme- 
ly anxious that the Allies should recognize 
the Riga treaty which she signed with Rus- 
sia, and thus validate the eastern frontier 
laid down in that treaty. At Warsaw the 
four States agreed to this article, mu- 
tually recognizing the treaties with Russia, 
as a preliminary to urging international 
recognition of them by all States at the 
Genoa conference. Poland, in particular, 
is aware that there is considerable oppo- 
sition in some countries to the line of fron- 
tier which she demanded and obtained 
from the Soviet Government in the Riga 
treaty, and one of the main objects of the 
visit of M. Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, to London and Paris just before 
the Genoa conference was to obtain the 
assent of the British and French Govern- 
ments to the recognition of the Russian 
treaty. The importance of a definite set- 
tlement of all these Baltic boundaries was 
stressed at Genoa late in April by Lloyd 
George. In a speech before a large body 
of British and American newspaper men 
he declared that there could be no last- 
ing peace in Europe until all the national 
frontiers from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
were permanently defined and accepted. 


Article 5 guarantees to minorities in 
each of the four States “all rights and 
liberties necessary for assuring them the 
preservation and free development of the 
national cultural organizations.” Article 
6 provides that all disputes between the 
States shall be settled by peaceful means, 
and that in all matters of importance dis- 
putes shall be submitted for settlement to 
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the International Court of Justice or to a 
court of arbitration. Article 7 contains 
the germ of a future Entente; it provides 
that if any of the four States is attacked 
without provocation, the other States shall 
“ preserve a benevolent attitude toward the 
State which has been attacked and shall 
immediately consult together with regard 
to the measures to be taken.” Article 8 


provides that the treaty shall remain in 
force for five years and shall be auto- 
matically prolonged from year to year, 
subject to termination at six months’ no- 
The official text of the treaty fol- 


tice. 
lows: 

PREAMBLE—The Ministers for Foreign Af- 
fairs, i. é., 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Esthonia; M. 
Rudolph Holtsi, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Finland; M. Siegfried Meiero- 
wicz, Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Latvia; M. Konstanty Skirmunt, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of: Po- 
land, assembled in a conference at Warsaw, 
March 13, 1922, on the invitation of the Polish 
Government and in conformity with the decision 
of the conference held at Helsingfors on July 29, 
1921, desiring to manifest the community ot 
their mutual political and economic interests, de- 
sirous of strengthening their so happily inaugu- 
rated mutual relations, in the profound convic- 
tion that the maintenance of peace in Eastern 
Europe is a necessary condition of her economic 
reconstruction, have agreed to the following de- 
cisions: 

ARTICLE 1—The Governments represented at 
the Warsaw conference mutually confirm the 
recognition of the peace treaties which ended 
the state of war on Feb. 2, 1920, between Es- 
thonia and Russia; on Aug. 11, 1920, between 
Latvia and Russia; on Oct. 14, 1920, between 
Poland on the one hand and Russia, Ukrainia 
and White Ruthenia on the other. 

ARTICLE 2—The Governments represented at 
the conference undertake not to conclude any 
treaty which would aim directly or indirectly 
against one of the States. 

ARTICLE 3—In order to obtain complete 
frankness in their mutual relations and to as- 


M. Antoine Piip, Minister for For 
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sure their sincerity, each of the Governments 
represented at the conference shall be bound to 
bring immediately to the notice of the three 
other Governments the text of the treaties which 
it concludes with one or more other States. 


ARTICLE 4—The Governments represented at 
the conference undertake to begin within the 
shortest possible time negotiations for the pur- 
pose of concluding such administrative and eco- 
nomic treaties and conventions as have not yet 
been concluded, especially commercial treaties 
and consular, optional and extradition conven- 
tions. 


ARTICLE 5—The States containing minorities 
belonging to the race which is in a majority in 
one of the remaining contracting States, guar- 
antee to those minorities all rights and liberties 
necessary for assuring them the preservation and 
free development of their national cultural or- 
ganizations. 

ARTICLE 6—The Governments represented at 
the conference agree to settle jointly and ex- 
clusively by peaceful means all disputes and 
conflicts arising between their States. In all 
matters of greater importance they shall submit 
the dispute for a peaceful settlement to a court 
of arbitration appointed with the mutual con- 
sent of the interested States, or to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in conformity with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 7—The States represented at ‘the 
Warsaw conference declare that if one of them 
shall be attacked without provocation, they will 
preserve a benevolent attitude toward the at- 
tacked State and will immediately consuit to- 
gether as to the measures to be undertaken. 

ARTICLE 8—The present treaty is valid for 
five years from the day of the deposition of the 
last ratification, and it shall be automatically 
prolonged from year to year subject to six 
months’ notice of termination. 

ARTICLE 9—The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied and the ratification documents will be de- 
posited with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
Warsaw. 

Made in Warsaw in four copies on the 17th 
day of March, 1922. 


(Signed)’ SKIRMUNT (Poland)' 
ANTONI PIIP (Esthonia)’ 
RUDOLPH HOLSTI (Finland) 
Z. A. MEIEROWICZ (Latvia) 





























HE eighteenth day of October, 1922, 
T will be observed as the fourth year 
of Slovak independence in Europe. 
That day will commemorate one of the 
most interesting historic episodes in the 
life of the Slovak people in Europe and 
in America. The Slovaks in Central Eu- 
rope will silently and reverently rejoice, 
because, after a thousand years of suffer- 
ing under the tyranny of their oppres- 
sors (the Austro-Hungarians and Ger- 
mans) they have won their battle for 
freedom. In America, their brothers will 
be found equally pleased with the gratify- 
ing results which were accomplished with 
their help and by force of their deter- 
mination to obtain a peace of justice and 
of righteousness for their former home- 
land—Slovakia. 

The Slovaks, who are one of the most 
gifted races in all Europe, are politically 
united with the Czechs. The Czechs, or 
Bohemians, have a distinct history of their 
own. The chief reason why the Czechs 
are known and why the Slovaks have re- 
mained largely unknown is found in the 
fact that the oppressors of the Czechs were 
the more easy-going Austrians, while the 
Slovaks were subject to the tyranny of the 
Magyars, who for generations denied the 
Slovaks even the shadowy privileges which 
the Vienna Austrians accorded their sub- 
ject nationalities. 


Far_y History OF THE SLOVAKS 


The Northern Carpathians, now the 
home of the Slovaks, are said by historians 
and philologists well versed in the history 
of the Slavs of Central Europe to be the 
cradle of the whole Slav race. Slovakia, 
or “Slovak land.” lies in the very centre 
of all Europe. United with the Czechs, and 
thus known as Czecho-Slovakia, it is sur- 


THE SLOVAKS—PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By STEPHEN J. PoLickarR 


Early history of the race, and its sufferings under the yoke of 
the Magyars—Social and political problems since Czechoslovak 
Republic was created—Fiction between Slovaks and Czechs 










the 


rounded by 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Hungary and 


following countries: 
Austria. The region which the Slovaks 
how occupy comprises about sixteen or 
more counties, and is called by the chil- 
dren of the race, “ Slovensko.” 


In the year 863, the wonderful story of 
Christ and his teaching was brought to the 
Slovaks by the Apostles, Cyril and Metho- 
dious. In the year 870 A. D. the Slovaks 
succeeded in creating a great nation under 
the leadership of Svatopluk, and for a 
brief period he brought it into the lime- 
light of history. This nation was calleJ 
“The Great Slovak Kingdom,” and the 
city of Nitra was its capital. At first, 
Svatopluk held his own against all comers, 
but in the following century he was un- 
able to check the repeated invasions of the 
Germans and Magyars, and his kingdom 
was disrupted. 


The cradle of the Slovaks remained 
lying beneath the shadow of the Tatra 
Mountains. Their kingdom had fallen, 
but their spirit “carried on.” The bar- 
barian invasions, the inroads of the Huns 
and the Magyars, have hardly left a trace 
behind, and only the great epoch of Cyril 
and Methodious, of Rastislav and Svato- 
pluk, has struck a plaintive echo in the 
souls of the Slovak people: 

Our home was once in blossom, 
But faded is the flower, 


Good-night, my Slovak brothers, 
Past is your hour! 


But though our home has faded, 
Twill surely flower again, 


Its joyous dawn shall lighten 
The eyes of future men! 


In the next thousand years the Slovak 
race was exposed to the most cruel per- 
secutions, and underwent trials that 
would seem almost impossible for any 
















people to endure. Those bitter days of 
suffering have cast a dark shadow over 
the pages of Slovak history, and have left 
a painful impression on the minds of the 
Slovak race. Many noble Slovaks under- 
went martyrdom, dying in the hope that 
some day “ Slovak land” would rise up in 
its ancient strength and shake off the heavy 
yoke of the Hungarians. For a thousand 
years and more they waited, and now at 
last the day has come when they can 
again till their fields in peace, rebuild 
their beloved villages, and sing those sad, 
sweet songs in their own tongue which 
they sang through hundreds of years to 
soothe their sad hearts’ sorrow. 


The Hungarian rule was as strong as 
it was heavy. It was not until 1907, after 
the criminal massacre at Czernova, that the 
Magyars first began to realize the impos- 
sibility of ever assimilating the Slovak 
people. They also at this time became 
aware of a “Slovak danger” emanating 
from America. The Slovak people who 
emigrated to the United States bore with 
them feelings of bitterness and resentment 
against the despotism and cruelty of the 
Hungarian Government. They speedily 
learned to profit by the free institutions 


of their adopted country, and organized 
various Slovak leagues, societies and 
clubs—notably the American Slovak 


League (Narodnie Slovensky Spolok), the 
First Catholic Slovak Union and others. 
These societies did all in their power to 
awaken Slovak sentiment, and contributed 
materially to the support of the Slovak 
press in Hungary. Meanwhile. such men 
as Dr. Benesh and Dr. Masaryk were 
working in the large capitals of Europe 
for the establishment of a new Czech 
republic. Finally there came the war, and 
the creation of Czechoslovakia as an inde- 
pendent nation in the heart of Europe. 


SLOVAKIA TODAY 


The area and population of the new 
Slovak State, together with its natural ad- 
vantages, give it a foremost place among 
the new nations of Europe. Slovakia sup- 
plies most of the territory of the new re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. The full area 
of Slovakia consists of 25,309 square 
miles, as compared with 20,065 square 
miles for Bohemia. A law has been 
passed making Czech the official language 
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of Bohemia, and Slovak that of Slovakia. 
Slovakia is not only pastoral. Its vast 
agricultural fields are wonderfully de- 
veloped, and it has been long recognized 
as having agricultural resources more than 
sufficient to support the new republic. Its 
pastorals are to Bohemia what the Scotch 
highlands are to the the midlands of Eng- 
land. Slovakia, for the most part, is self- 
dependent. It has plenty of minerals, in- 
cluding not only iron and copper, but 
even silver and a little gold. In Kbely, 
Slovakia, there was found the first min- 
eral oil well of the republic. Several 
more have since been found and put in 
operation. 

In any consideration of Slovakia there 
is no question more important than the 
social and political relations of the Slo- 
vaks to the Czechs. The Slovaks, in throw- 
ing their lot in with the Bohemians, flat- 
tered themselves that with the setting up, 
of their freedom their trials were to be 
at an end. But as the situation presents 
itself at this date, it turns out that the 
Government of Czechoslovakia has defi- 
nitely set its face against the Slovaks. It 
first began by deluding them in a political 
way. Later it interfered with their re- 
ligion. 


THE INTERNAL PROBLEM 


The internal situation in Slovakia has 
not been very sound for some time past. 
Shortly after the amalgamation of Czechs 
and Slovaks a large proportion of the im- 
portant governmental posts were occupied 
by the Bohemians in Slovakia. When a 
protest was made against this act efforts 
were made to disguise the situation by as- 
serting that the Slovaks were not suffi- 
ciently educated to undertake these posi- 
tions. Many professors and teachers from 
Bohemia were sent to Slovakia to instruct 
the young Slovaks. It was found that 
these men were mostly atheists, freethink- 
ers, agnostics and materialists. 

It is evident that the Slovaks are not 
receiving a square deal from the Bohe- 
mians or Czechs. When these two races 
joined hands and proclaimed a republic 
the Czechs began to shower upon the Slo- 
vaks their gifts of fine words, flattery and 
caresses. But as time passed the Czech at- 
titude toward the Slovak people began to 
change. 
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An incident presented itself in the selec- 
tion of a name for the new republic. At- 
tempts were made to devise some means 
whereby a Bohemian name could be ap- 
plied to the new republic, but all efforts 
to this effect failed. Despite this fact, 
many Czech or Bohemian periodicals 
make it a practice to call the new republic 
“The Bohemian Republic.” Of course, 
this can be applied to the Bohemian State 
only. But the matter does not end here. 
The Czechs are now eager to name the new 
republic “ Czechoslovakia ” or the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, without a subdivision 
as in “ Czecho-Slovak.” When referring to 
a number of individuals the term “ Czecho- 
slovaks ” is used. All this is wholly unfair 
to the Slovak people, and is apt to bring 
about a serious consequence. 

There are more than 3,000,000 Slovaks 
in the new republic of Czechoslovakia, of 
which all, except a small number, are of 
the Roman Catholic faith. At the present 
time there is considerable disturbance in 
the republic on account of the proselytiz- 
ing campaign that has sprung up in Bohe- 
mia as a result of the establishment of a 
new State Church. The condemnation of 
John Huss and his subsequent execution is 
being rehearsed as a means of inciting na- 
tionalistic and religious hate. As_ the 
weight of the Government has been cast on 
the side of the new schism, the movement 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The Greeks will never give up their 
age-long war against the Turk. There is 
no power big enough to put Greece out of 
Asia Minor. The Hellenes will accom- 
plish what their forefathers began a hun- 
dred years ago, when Greece revolted 
against Turkey, or they will die on the 
battlefields of Asia Minor. Turkey will 
have to walk over heaps of Grecian dead 
before she will be able to take Smyrna, 
Broussa, Thrace, or any of the other ter- 
ritories administered by the victorious 
Greek armies today. Constantinople. 
North Epirus, the island of Cyprus, and 
all the islands on the west coast of Asia 
Minor are Greek, and not until the Greek 
people redeem these territories will the 
Greek race be united, Christianity freed, 
and peace reign in the Near East. 

Turkey is the same today as when she 
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GREECE VERSUS TURKEY 








When a 


protest was made against this new move- 


has been pressed into Slovakia. 


ment the Slovak leaders were accused of 
working for the secession of Slovakia from 
the Czechoslovak Republic’ and its an- 
nexation to the Magyar State. This new 
Czech movement is given governmental 
sanction, and if the continuation of it is 
determined upon, in spite of the repeated 
protests on the part of the Slovaks, then 
all there remains to say is that the Gov- 
ernment is encouraging the enemy. The 
Slovak people have for generations fought 
for a complete and permanent separation 
of Slovakia from the Magyar connection, 
which has done so much to stifle Slovak 
aspirations and to reduce the Slovak race 
to a position of obscurity. 

The Slovaks in America are progressing 
in all their endeavors and have made won- 
derful strides in their progress since they 
first settled in this country. America and 
every other true democracy should be 
grateful to the Slovaks, who in Siberia 
feught democracy’s battles both during 
and after the World War. 

To a citizen of the United States there 
must be but one thought, one ambition 
and one ideal—America. We may pride 
ourseives upon the fact that not one Slo- 
vak has ever been found to be guilty of 
any hyphenated allegiance. 






conquered Southeastern Europe; for the 
sake of Christianity, she must go. Not on 
the Greeks, but on the entire Christian 
wo1ld will be the shame, if Turkey is 
again allowed to remain in Europe. All 
Greece asks is the moral and material aid 
of the civilized world; if she receives that, 
she pledges herself to place Turkey in a 
position where she will burn no more 
Christians alive. Greece was sent by the 
Allies to Asia Minor to finish what they 
themselves could not accomplish after four 
years of war. Greece was left to fight 
the Turk singlehanded, and even found 
herself forced to cope with secret aid ren- 
dered Turkey by some of the powers 
against herself. But she will carry this 
war through to the end. 


P. CHR. PAPPAS. 


San Antonio, Texas, April 


431 Benton Street, 
18, 1922. 








GRECO-TURKISH 
ATROCITIES 


Official proofs of Turkey's recent attempts to exterminate the 
Greek population of Asia Minor—Counter-atrocities committed 
by Greeks in the region of the Sea of Marmora, as confirmed by 
a special representative of the International Red Cross 


HE Turks’ wholesale massacre of the 

I Armenian people under the old 

régime, after the accession of the 
Young Turks, and especially during the 
war, is now a matter of appalling record. 
No more tragic page can be found in his- 
tory. More than 800,000 Armenian men, 
women and children were either butchered 
outright or driven into the desert from 
their homes in Asiatic Turkey to perish at 
the hands of ruthless guards and bandit 
Kurds. 

That was the Armenian tragedy, and all 
the world knows of it. The world, how- 
ever, is less familiar with the Greek trag- 
edy in the same region. The Greek popu- 
lation of the Black Sea littoral, notably in 
what is known as the Pontus region, has 
been the victim of Turkish persecutions 
for many decades, as a result of which it 
has been reduced to half its former num- 
bers. Since the outbreak of the Greco- 
Turkish war this persecution has been in- 
tensified. 

The Greek charges against the Turks are 
confirmed and supplemented, on the basis 
of official proofs, by the Oecumenical Pa- 
triarchate, in statements addressed on Oct. 
8 and Oct. 19, 1921, to the High Commis- 
sioners at Constantinople, and notably in 
an official pamphlet issued by the Central 
Council of Pontus under the title, “ The 
Black Book: The Tragedy of Pontus, 1914- 
1922.” (Published at Athens in 1922.) 
The first statement reproduces notices 
from the Turkish papers Ehali and Hihal., 
published in Samsun, issues of Sept. 18, 
19 and 25, 1921, reporting that three Ar- 
menians and 163 Greeks had been con- 
demned to death, and that all but seven- 
teen were executed, including two Greek 
Protestants, one a missionary and the 
other a professor in the American College 


at Merzefoun. This first statement adds: 
“ According to the news emanating from 
all parts of the Black Sea littoral, the de- 
portation and wholesale executions of our 
Christian people continue, and extend to 
a vast zone.” The second statement reads 
thus: 


It is impossible to expose the real situation 
brought about to the Christian communities of 
Asia Minor by the Kemalist régime since the time 
of the armistice, especially during the year 1921, 
because it is impossible to communicate with these 
communities, for the reason that their spiritual 
heads have been dispersed and also because they 
are strictly isolated from any outside intercourse. 

However, the general lines of the terrible vision 
of woe that betook the entire Hellenism of Asia 
Minor, owing to Mustapha Kemal, are well 
known. This tyrant of Asia Minor, a worthy suc- 
cessor in that land of the Turkish dictators Talaat 
and Enver, made so conspicuous during the war, 
continues the application of the program of these 
two notorious Young Turks, by trying to solve the 
Hellenic question in Asia Minor through the 
wholesale extermination of its Greek inhabitants 
in the same way they once endeavored to solve 
the Armenian question by the total annihilation 
of the Armenian Nation. Taking advantage of the 
opportunity open to him after the armistice, in 
that there are no longer in Anatolia any Euro- 
peans or Americans to witness with their own 
eyes the terrible atrocities, he hastens to complete 
the program of extermination of the Hellenism 
of Asia Minor as soon as possible before peace is 
concluded and his task left unfinished. 

From information obtained by the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate from reliable sources, it is a con- 
firmed fact that all the adult Greek male inhab- 
itants of the Provinces of Cesarea, Amasia, 
Neocesarea, Iconium, Trebizond, Angora, Chaldia, 
Kolonia, Heliopolis and Rhodopolis, as well as 
of parts of the Provinces of Cyzicus, Nicomedia, 
Nice, Chalcedon, Broussa, Pisidia and Philadel- 
phia, that are or had been under the Kemalist 
yoke, all the male inhabitants from 15 to 60, 65 
and 70 years have been deported to inhospitable 
lands in the interior of Asia Minor, to the vilayets 
of Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Erzerum and Manu- 
retul-Aziz, and so they lost all track of their 
families. During this transportation Mustapha 
Kemal exceeded in savagery the Young Turks, 
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who undertook a similar one during the World 
War, for, while they were pursuing the annihila- 
tion of the deported rather by means of hunger 
and thirst and long, forced marches, by means of 
privations and sickness, Mustapha Kemal deci- 
mates the deported by shells of guns and ma- 
chine guns and by wholesale slaughter. 

We shall mention what has happened in Sam- 
soun. Three contingents of Greek deportees were 
sent from this city to the interior, each consist- 
ing of about 1,000 persons. It has been confirmed 
that at Kavak, a distance of eight hours from 
Samsoun, 216 out of the first contingent were 
killed by the gendarmes accompanying these 
escorts, and 250 from the third. The sec- 
ond contingent was also decimated, but the num- 
ber of killed is unknown. Those who are spared 
either fell in the middle of the road exhausted 
from hunger and privations, or died from suffer- 
ings in the locations where they are confined, be- 
cause, purposely, they are deprived of any mone- 
tary or other relief on the part of their relatives, 
or rot in prisons, accused of imaginary crimes 
which they have never committed. By far more 
painful is the condition of women and children 
left in their homes. From various informations 
that come from the provinces, especially from 
Pentus, and the central sections of Asia Minor, 
it has been ascertained that the gendarmes and 
the thieves constituting the Turkish bands are 
reveling in atrocious orgies against the Christian 
women, many of whom were by force abducted 
to Turkish harems. On the other hand, by the 
method of requisition, compulsory taxation, &c., 
the last penny has been taken away from these 
families, and as the Turks are forbidden to buy 
from them any real or personal property, these 
families are deprived of any means to make their 
living. But that is not all. At many points, and 
especially in the vast extents of the Pontus lit- 
toral (Provinces of Amasia, Neocesarea, Chaldia, 
Kolonia and part of Kerasund), even the women 
and children were deported. 

But what is more surprising still is the total 
destruction of Christian towns and villages, espe- 
cially in the districts of Pontus and those of 
Nicomedia and Nice, Pisidia and Heliopolis. It 
is really amazing that the Turks, not satisfied 
with the extermination of the Christian popula- 
tion, destroy everything standing erect, that the 
surviving Christians, if any, may never find trace 
of their homes. Thus, we learn that out of the 
towns and villages of the Provinces of Pontus, 
which amount to 338 in the Province of Amasia, 
to 145 in the Province of Chaldia, and to 195 
in the Province of Neocesarea, all those situated 
in a few hours’ distance from the shore and those 
in the interior have been destroyed by fires. Out 
of the said number of 338 villages in the Province 
of Amasia, only Samsoun, Bafra, Alacham, 
Amasia and two, or at the most three, other mari- 
time settlements are left. Even in the Province 
of Nicomedia, in the very gates of the capital 
city of Constantinople, many towns and villages 
belonging to historic Bithynia are in ruins. 

Yet to these trials a new one is added by the 
ferocious Mustapha Kemal. The so-called inde- 
pendent courts, founded by him, namely, for try- 
ing suspected persons, but in reality for com- 
mitting official crimes, since two months now 
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condemn to capital punishment the best Greek 
element of Pontus and of the central provinces. 
In one day alone they hanged in the square of 
Samsoun 172 Greeks, doctors, druggists, lawyers, 
editors, managers, large estate owners, merchants, 
clerks, and among others the over eighty-year-old 
Protosyngellos of the Holy Metropolis of Amasia, 
the Archimamdrite Platon Aivazides. They also 
condemned to death and hanged the Deputy from 
Trebizond, Matthew Cofides, Professor George 
Papamarkou of Samsoun, and Mr. Pantazides, 
professor in the American College of Merzefoun, 
and the Protestant preacher, Paul, of the same 
college. Aside from this there died in the prison 
of Amasia Bishop Zelon Euthymios, and rots in 
exile in Erzerum the Metropolitan of Iconium 
Prokopios, together with the Armenian Metro- 
politan of Iconium, and the fate of Bishop Ger- 
vasios, Metropolitan Vicar of the Province of 
Kolonia, is unknown. 

Such is, in general lines, the picture of Hellen- 
ism in Asia Minor; no worse exists in the long 
history of calamities and sufferings of the Greek 
Nation. 


The Black Book gives a full list of the 
towns and villages destroyed by the Turks 
in six provinces, together with the number 
of people massacred in each place. The 


following table is reproduced from page 
18: 





Commu- 

Province. nities. Churches. Schools. Killed. 
PMBSIA. sks cccrcad 400 603 518 134,078 
Neocesarea ......- 95 135 106 27,216 
Trebizond ........ 70 127 84 38,434 
MORRIS: 6 cis seis vinnie 145 182 152 64,582 
Rodopolis ....... . 41 53 45 17,479 
ROMINA c weactexeaen 64 74 55 21,448 

815 1,134 960 303,238 


From this description, comments the 
Black Book, it is seen that 815 prosperous 
communities have been totally ruined, all 
the Greek villages, with their 1,134 
churches and 980 schools, plundered and 
burned; fortunes won by 500 years’ hard 
labors, amounting to more than 2,000,000,- 
000 francs, have been stolen and carried 
off, and a population of 303,238 has been 
exterminated by fire and sword. The book 
cites the massacres near Kavak, Djumbush, 
Selamelik, Kiz Alan, Ada, Karapertchine, 
Teke Keuy, Merzefoun and Amasia, attend- 
ed by “assassinations, violations, rob- 
beries, sequestrations and every kind of 
atrocities committed by the Turks, whether 
Unionists or Kemalists,” as “ much more 
horrible than the massacres of the Arme- 
nians in 1915.” 

Some of the details of the crimes com- 
mitted against the Greeks in the Pontus 
during the months of June, July and Au- 
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gust, 1921, are given in an annex (page 
20). These descriptions follow: 


District of Trebizond-Surmain-Rize—During the 
month of July, 1911, nearly the whole of the 
male population, between the age of 16 and 50, 
was expatriated. On the way most of them were 
slaughtered. 


District of Tripolis-Kerazond-Boulant-Zak-Ordu 
—Osman Agas, famous for his ferocity and blood- 
thirsty instincts, after murdering the majority of 
the notables and robbing them of their fortunes, 
deported the male population to Harput, Mamu- 
retul-Azis and Alpistan, during the month of July. 
The women he shared with his fellow-partisans. 
Many of these unfortunate people were conveyed 
by the Tseddes into the mountains. Women and 
children who were left unprovided for and com- 
pletely denuded, perished from hunger. 

Of the 2,500 Greeks at Tripolis, only 200 wo- 
men and children survived. Of 14,000 Greek in- 
habitants of Kerazond, only 4,000 women and 
children remained alive. The districts of Fatsas 
and Oionoe, also invaded by Osman Agas, suf- 
fered the same atrocities. 

District Samsoun-Ba}fra—In this district the ex- 
termination was carried through more syste- 
matically and with more cruelty. The male popu- 
lation was deported in five convoys. The first 
of these counted 2,000; the second, 1,901; the 
third, 2,000; the fourth, 500, and the fifth, 620. 
As these convoys were going down a hill, not far 
from the little town of Kavak, situated at a dis- 
tance of eight hours from Samsoun, the Turkish 
escort suddenly opened fire on them, with the 
result that 330 were killed of the first convoy 
and 660 of the third. The losses of the other 
convoys were not recorded. The survivors, 
stripped of all they possessed, even their clothing, 
were exiled to Malatia, Harput, Mamuretul-Aziz 
and Alpistan, reduced to a state that caused them 
to look more like ghosts than human beings. 

Village of Tzakaly—This little village is four 
hours from Samsoun. Osman Agas, after deport- 
ing the men, had the women and children locked 
up in some of the houses of the village and 
burned alive. 

Village of Kavza—All the women and children 
were driven together on the banks of the river, 
where they were massacred and thrown into the 
river. All the Greek villages of this district were 
burned to ashes. Eighteen girls were picked out 
by Osman Agas for their beauty, and distributed 
between himself and his fellow-criminals. After 
satisfying their lust for several days, they shut 
the girls up in a house and burned them alive. 

Merzifond—Here the Greek and Armenian 
quarters were set on fire. The scenes which oc- 
curred were heart-rending. All the exits were 
barricaded, and the miserable wretches who tried 
to escape were mercilessly killed or thrown back 
into the flames, without distinction of sex or age. 
Some 1,800 houses were burned to the ground 
with all their inmates, within five hours. It is 
impossible to describe the orgies committed 
against the virgins and young female children. 
While they were performing these cruelties, the 
Turks shouted at their victims: “Where are 
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now your English, your Americans and your 
Christ to help you? ” 

Baffra—After extorting from every man from 
£50 to £2,000,.the Turks deported the whole 
male population. Near the town in a week’s time 
they killed 200 of them. The pillage lasted for 
several days. The women and children who 
escaped the massacre died from starvation and 
disease. All the Greek villages around Samsoun 
were burned to ashes, the inhabitants robbed, the 
virgins and young boys dishonored and driven 
into the mountains. Many of these, in order to 
avoid further Turkish cruelties, committed sui- 
cide. For the same reason many parents killed 
their own daughters and children. 

These are some of the statements told by eye- 
witnesses to the Central Council of the Pontus in 


Athens, Oct. 17, 1921. 
GREEK ATROCITIES AGAINST TURKS 


That the Greeks, in their turn, have been 
guilty of atrocities against the Turks at 
least in one district since the outbreak of 
hostilities between Greece and the Nation- 
alist Government of Mustapha Kemal is 
shown by a pamphlet issued under the aus- 
pices of the International Red Cross, 
representing a republication from the 
Revue International de la Croix Rouge, 
issue of July 15, 1921, pages 721-735. The 
pamphlet is entitled “ Mission of Investi- 
gation in Anatolia (May 12-22, 1921),” 
and its author is Maurice Gehri, the Red 
Cross representative in the mission. The 
project of sending an interallied military 
mission to investigate the atrocities 
charged against the Greeks in Anatolia 
was conceived by the British High Com- 
missioner at Constantinople, Sir Horace 
Rumbold. The Turkish Red Crescent, on 
learning of this plan, asked the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross to 
send a representative with the mission. 
M. Gehri was appointed. The military 
mission was composed of the following: 
General Franks (Great Britain), with his 
aide de camp, Captain Stone; Colonel Vicq 
(France) and Colonel Rolletto (Italy). 
They were accompanied by military inter- 
preters speaking both Greek and Turkish. 

The region where the Greeks were al- 
leged to have committed atrocities was the 
peninsula jutting out into the Sea of Mar- 
mora and known as the Samanli-agh, be- 
tween the Gulfs of Ismid and Mudania. 
This region is visible from Constantinople. 
from which place it. can be reached by 
boat within three or four hours. The 
mission visited between May 12 and May 
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22 most of the villages on the littoral, 
from Ghemlik to Yalova, and some places 
in the interior. The investigation was 
made impartially, M. Gehri states, and all 
available witnesses, alike Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish, were given a hearing. The 
conclusion the mission reached was as 
follows: 


The mission reached the conclusion that ele- 
ments of the Greek army of occupation had been 
systematically pursuing for two months the ex- 
termination of the Mussulman population of the 
peninsula. The data gathered—burnings of vil- 
lages, massacres, terrorization of the inhabitants, 
coincidences of dates and places—left no doubt 
in this regard. The atrocities which we witnessed 
or of which we saw the traces were committed 
by irregular civilian bands (tcheti) and units of 
the regular army. We have no knowledge 
whether any such crimes had been prevented or 
punished by the military commander. The bands, 
instead of being disarmed and dispersed, were 
aided, and worked hand in hand with the army 
units. 

The peninsula of Samanli-Dagh at the time of 
the investigation lay outside and beyond the 
Greek front, and had never been the scene of 
hostilities since the Greek occupation. The region 
had been quiet up to March. The crimes of 
which we took cognizance occurred between the 
end of March and the 15th of May. They were 
subsequent to the retreat of the Greek Army, 
after the defeat of Eski-Shehr, and were perhaps 
a consequence of that defeat. The Third Greek 
Division, one of the best of the Greek Army, 
and one which had preserved a correct attitude 
toward the civil population, as attested by the 
Turks themselves, had been replaced in the 
Ismid-Brousse sector by the Tenth Division, of 
recent formation, composed of Anatolian Greeks, 
who had won no laurels in the fighting at Eski- 
Shehr. 

Arrived at Ghemlik on the evening of May 12, 
the commission began its investigation the fol- 
lowing day by visiting some of the villages that 
had been burned: Bazar-Keui (Turkish)', near 
Lake Isnik; Tchinghelir (Armenian), to the 
north; Tchertikchi and Ghedelek (Turkish), be- 
tween Bazar-Keui and Ghemlik. At Tchertikchi 
some houses spared in the previous conflagration 
had been set on fire and were still burning when 
the mission arrived, and four soldiers, who were 
probably the incendiaries, were arrested for 
pillaging. 

Almost all the Turkish refugees at Ghemlik 
come from the village of Bazar-Keui, which had 
been evacuated under orders the month before 
and burned shortly afterward. Many complained 
of having been robbed and maltreated on the way 
by Armenian civilians and Greek soldiers. I saw 
the following cases: A woman refugee, Katcha 
Hanum, wounded by Armenian bandits by a rifle 
ball in the shoulder, and by three bayonet 
thrusts: a child, from Ghedelek, whose jaw and 
tongue had been torn away by the explosion of a 
hand grenade which had been thrown into a 
house where the women and children of the vil- 


lage had been concentrated; a woman of Bazar- 
Keui, Hurié Hanum, 60 years of age, who had 
been robbed of all her money, wounded and vio- 
lated by six Greek soldiers, and whose husband 
had been slain before her eyes. All her neigh- 
bors, men and women, confirmed her story. * * * 

The second day of the investigation was de- 
voted to hearing the depositions of the Greek and 
Armenian refugees at the Town Hall. From those 
which I heard personally I will point out only 
this fact: That ten days before arms had been 
distributed to 300 volunteers, Greeks and Ar- 
menians, while, two days before, notices had been 
posted forbidding the Turkish inhabitants to re- 
tain any arms in their possession under penalty of 
death. I also learned that the near-by region of 
Kumla was surrounded by armed bands. No one 
could go there from Ghemlik. The Greek au- 
thorities allowed no one to leave the region. “ The 
population of that district,” my informer said, 
“will soon be annihilated.” * * * 

Sunday, May 15, was a day fertile in emotions. 
We saw three Turkish villages on the coast 
burned in succession; at 8 o’clock, the village of 
Narli; at 10 o’clock, Karadia-Ali; a little later, 
a house at the Echelle de Kumla; at 12 o'clock, 
Kapakli. In the afternoon, the Bryony (the 
British warship on which the mission was carried 
from place to place), anchored at Karadja-Ali. 
We found on the beach eleven Turkish corpses, 
one of which was that of a woman. They had 
been killed a few hours before by bullets and 
bayonet thrusts, and probably thrown from the 
cliff above. Two were still breathing, and were 
brought on board the ship and cared for. 

Monday, May 16—In the morning we continued 
to question the people on the beach. (This re- 
fers to the terrorized inhabitants of Echelle de 
Kumla.)} Summary of depositions: troubled sit- 
uation for the last month. Last Thursday, 50-60 
Greek soldiers of the regular Greek Army and 40 
armed Greek civilians came from Ghemlik, killed 
three men, wounded one woman, and left for 
Karadja-Ali. Yesterday morning (Sunday) de- 
tachments numbering a hundred men came from 
Karadja-Ali and killed eight or nine people. They 
took away with them about forty women of Ka- 
radja-Ali. 

The Bryony then steamed to Kapakli, which 
had been on fire since 3 o’clock the day before. 
A {ew inhabitants among the smoking ruins; the 
rest had fled to the mountains. Eight dead 
hodies, including four women. * * * Five of 
these victims seemed to have been killed the day 
before. The wounds of one woman were still 
bleeding. Another woman had been killed on a 
mattress. The posture of the bodies showed that 
the victims had been struck down suddenly in 
their houses. Some were mutilated. The assas- 
sins, the survivors declared, were Greek soldiers. 

Similar evidences of atrocities were 
found by the mission at Yalova, Tchinard- 
jik, Kodja-Deré and Ak-Keui. At Yalova, 
sixteen villages had been burned down. A 
few survivors took refuge at Samanli and 
Ak-Keui. All the rest of the population, 


about 6,000 people, had disappeared. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE: 
A MONTH OF CRISES 


Consternation caused by unexpected signing of a Russo-German 
treaty of alliance—Efforts of Lloyd George to bring about an 
agreement on Russian finances frustrated by Belgium and France 
—Detailed narrative of the conference and its difficulties 


HE progress of the momentous inter- 
national conference which opened at 
Genoa on April 10, 1922, the first 

sessions of which were recorded in the 
May CurrENT His- 
TORY, was perceptibly 
slowed in the first 
week of the discus- 
sions, as a _ conse- 
quence of the obstruc- 
tive tactics adopted 
by the Russian dele- 
gation. Lloyd 
George, after waiting 
several days for the 
Russians to begin dis- 
cussion of the Lon- 
don proposals, on 
April 14 called a 
conference in _ his 
villa at Quarto, to 
which he invited M. 
Barthou, M. Theunys 
and Signor Schanzer, 
on the alfied side, 

and M. Tchitcherin 
‘ and M. Litvinov, as 
representatives of the 
Soviet Government, 
in an attempt to reach a preliminary under- 
standing and speed the date of the formal 
discussions. This first conference lasted 
all day, and was broken only by luncheon, 
at which, for the first time since the sec- 
ond Russian revolution, the representatives 
of Russia and France sat down together 
at the same table. Meanwhile Rakovsky. 
the Ukrainian Premier, one of the most 
ageressive members of the Soviet delega- 
tion, summoned newspaper correspondents 
and read to them a statement in which he 
characterized the London plan for Russia 
as “childish and absurd.” The execution 


[American Cartoon] 


LISTENING IN 
“It’s none of my business, but— ” 


of the financial provisions, he declared, 
would reduce Russia to economic servi- 
tude; his country would never consent to 
it, and any attempt by the Allies to com- 
pel her to do so, 
might lead to serious 
conflict. 


In the white villa 
at Quarto, neverthe- 
less, the informal 
negotiations with the 
Russians made grad- 
ual progress. As 
against the claim of 
all other countries 
against Russia, total- 
ing 65,000,000,000 
gold francs, Tchi- 
tcherin opposed a 
total Russian claim 
of 300,000,000,000 
gold francs, to cover 
all Russia’s counter- 
claims for her costs 
in waging war on the 
allied side before the 
revolution and for 
the subsequent dam- 
age done by the anti- 
Soviet Generals Kolchak, Denikin and 
Wrangel, all of whom allegedly received 
moral support and important material as- 
sistance from the Allies. [This claim the 
Russians subsequently scaled down to 50,- 
000,000,000 gold rubles—the equivalent of 
125,000.000.000 gold francs.j}* Having 

*A partially itemized bill for the billions of 
gold rubles claimed by the Soviet Government 
on this score was published by the Rosta (the 
Bolshevist official organ) on April 19. Only 
the Czechoslovaks, the Japanese, Kolchak and 
Denikin are mentioned. The following items 
are included: 

Confiscation by the Czechoslovaks at Irkutsk 


of gold valued at 15,000,000 rubles. 
Confiscation by the Japanese of six large 
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thus shown that they owed the Allies noth- 
ing, but were in reality a creditor nation, 
the Russian leaders offered to settle on 
the basis of 2,000,000,000 gold francs, 
plus a considerable loan for economic re- 
construction. Tchitcherin pointed out the 
difficulty of persuad- 
ing some 150,000,000 
Russiain peasants, 
who believed that the 
whole Czaristic  ré- 
gime had been swept 
away, to assume the 
obligation to repay 
the old debt. Lloyd 
George in reply 
pointed out that a 
large part of the Rus- 
sian debt was owed to 
French peasants. * 
Late on April 15, at 
the close of two days 
of discussions, the 
British Premier told 
M. Tchitcherin ‘flatly 
that the Russians 
must abandon their 
fantastic indemnity 
claims, and must 
comply with the following conditions: (1) 
Recognize the pre-war debt of Russia; (2) 
recognize the responsibility of the Russian 
Government for the sums borrowed by 
Russia from the Allies during the war; 
(3) recognize the liability of the Soviet 
Government for property owned by for- 
eigners, which the Soviet had nationalized. 
After the Russians had accepted these con- 
ditions, Lloyd George said, the Allies 
would entertain the Soviet suggestion of 
reciprocity in the case of the damage done 
by the anti-Soviet Generals. The Russians 
asked time to consider this. 


Meanwhile, however, Christian Rakov- 
sky, the Ukrainian Premier, was energet- 
ically pressing the Soviet counter-claims 
before the Commission of Finance. [See 
reports of Finance and Transport Commit- 


ships of the Amur flotilla, with pouches of gold 
valued at 1,000,000 rubles. The value of the 
ships is not estimated. 

Kolechak’s destruction of 167 railroad bridges, 
valued at 20,000,000 rubles, and other railway 
property ‘‘ worth hundreds of millions.’’ The 
damage inflicted at Yaroslav on the Volga is 
fixed at 52,000,000 rubles. Kolchak at Kazan 
confiscated more than 1,000 pounds of gold, 
worth 641,000,000 rubles. 

The damage in Ukraine by Denikin and other 
raiders is placed at 60,000,000 rubles. 


[American Cartoon] 


IS HE BLUFFING, OR WILL HE SHAVE, 
IT OFF? 
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tees.]| At the first meeting Sir Robert 
Horne. had notified the Russians that 
the allied experts had estimated the Soviet 
debt for foreign-owned property .destroyed 
or seized at. 6,000,000,000 gold francs, 
and had asked them if they were ready to 
recognize this obliga- 
tion. Rakovsky had 
replied that they 
were, but only on 
condition that the 
Allies recognize the 
Russian  counter- 
claims. At the session 
on April 15 Rakov- 
sky formally declared 
that this counter- 
claim totaled 30,000,- 
000,000 gold francs, 
and demanded that 
the Allies make Rus- 
sia an initial payment 
of 2,000,000,000 gold 
francs on account. 
These demands led 
the Chairman of the 
committee to adjourn 
the session. 


—Sacramento Bee 


GERMANY’S TREATY WiTH RussIA 


Lloyd George and his associates were 
still striving to persaude the Russians to 
accept the conditions above outlined when 
a bombshell was exploded by an event 
which staggered the British Premier, made 
the French leaders furious, and almost 
broke up the conference. The Germans 
announced on April 17° that on Easter 
Sunday Dr. Walther Rathenau, German 
Foreign Minister, had concluded with M. 
Tchitcherin at Rapallo a two-party treaty 
which granted to the Soviet all that it had 
been demanding of the Allies, and which 
the latter had refused. The German ofh- 
cial statement said: 

Several months of negotiations between the 


*An official French statement issued at Genoa 
on April 21 fixes the pre-war debts of Russia 
to France, made up of loans issued by the 
latter country to the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment before the war, at 10,000,000,000 gold 
francs. Indemnities due French citizens for 
confiscation or destruction of property owned 
in Russia are estimated at 6,000,000,000 paper 
francs. The statement adds that France Is 
the heaviest creditor of Russia in pre-wa! 
debts, and that Great Britain leads France in 
war debts—that is, money loaned by the British 
Exchequer to the Czar’s Government during the 
war—and indemnities. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE: 


Germans and Russians were brought to a conclus- 
ion Easter Sunday. A treaty has been drafted, 
based on full reciprocity. Regular diplomatic rela- 
tions will be resumed. All indemnity claims grow- 
ing out of the war have been canceled, as well as 
the pre-war debts. The same arrangement has 
been made for claims growing out of the Russian 
nationalization of German property, with the pro- 
vision that Germany benefits from any general 
arrangement Russia makes with an outside power. 
For the future Germany will enjoy the position 
of the most favored nation under reciprocal rela- 
tions. Thus the treaty in no wise affects the 
relations of the two nations with any third nation. 
The treaty wipes out the past, and establishes 
a basis of future restoration. The advantages we 
may hope from the German-Russian agreement 
will be useful for all Europe. 

This agreement, made during the conference, 
does not mean that Germany withdraws from 
the conference for general European reconstruc- 
tion. Both contracting Governments are con- 
vinced the agreement will be useful for achieving 
the aims of the conference for the restoration of 
general peace. 


The full text of the treaty will be 
found on page 452. The salient features 
are these: Mutual renunciation of war 
expenses, war damages and civil damages; 
legal questions arising from the war, in- 
cluding disposition of merchant ships, to 


be settled on a basis of reciprocity; ex- 
penses for war pris- 
oners mutually an- 
nulled; Germany re- 
nounces all claims of 
her nationals result- 
ing from application 


of Soviet laws on 
condition that “ the 
Soviet Government 
sha!l not satisfy simi- 
lar claims made by 
any third State”; 
consular and diplo- 
matic relations to be 
immediately re- 
sumed; the rights of 
nationals and_ the 
regulation of com- 
mercial relations to 
be mutually based on 
the “most favored 
nation” principle; 
mutual economic as- 
sistance. 

Lloyd George re- 
ceived news of this 
compact late in the 
afternoon of April 17. 
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He immediately sent a note to the Ger- 
mans, expressing his amazement at this 
conclusion of a separate treaty over the 
head of the conference, which had met to 
reach an agreement in common. Premier 
Facta sent a similar note.. The heads of 
the delegations met hurriedly at Facta’s 
villa, and discussed this new development, 
pregnant with possibilities of disaster, for 
two hours. It was decided to hold an- 
other meeting on the following day, and 
to call on both the Germans and the 
Russians to explain. Mr. Lloyd George 
said publicly that he found it difficult to 
find any excuse for Germany’s under- 
handed policy, especially now, when she 
had been invited for the first time since 
the war to sit at a general European con- 
ference. The French spokesmen, headed 
by M. Barthou, were especially furious, 
and declared that their belief that the 
Germans were dishonest and deceitful 
had been justified. They at once wired 
the news to M. Poincaré at Paris, asking 
for full instructions. 


Th: Germans, at first elated and filled 
with a sense of satisfaction at having 
made a profitable agreement, were cast 

down and disconcert- 

ed by the strong ex- 
pressions ofthe Lloyd 

George note. The 

Russians issued a 

statement _ repeating 
. the German statement 

that the treaty had 
been in process of ne- 
gotiation for several 
months, and that its 
actual signing at 
Genoa was only an 
accident. They further 
stressed the fact that 
the new compact ful- 
filled the principle 
oi reciprocity in the 
annulment of mutual 
debts and_ claims 
which they had ad- 
~ vocated at the con- 
ference from the 
start. 
The leaders of the 
main allied nations 
and of the Little En- 


tente met on April 
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18 and sent to the German delegation a 
note considered at that time as being very 
severe in its phraseology. It was signed 
by nine powers—Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Jugaslavia and Rumania—and it 
later appeared that Portugal had also 
been allowed to sign. The text was as 
follows: 


The undersigned powers learned with astonish- 
ment that in the first stage of the Genoa confer- 
ence Germany, without reference to the other 
powers assembled, has secretly concluded a treaty 
with the Soviet Government. 

The questions covered by the treaty are the 
subie¢t of negotiations between the representa- 
tives of Russia and those of all the other powers 
invited to the conference, including Germany, 
and the German Chancellor himself declared at 
the opening session that the German delegation 
would co-operate with the other powers for a 
solution of these questions in a spirit of genuine 
loyalty and fellowship. 


The undersigned powers therefore express to 
the Geiman delegation in the frankest terms their 
opinion that the conclusion of such an agreement 
while the conference was in session is a violation 
of the conditions to which Germany pledged it- 
self on entering the conference. 


By inviting Germany to Genoa and offering 
her representation on cvery commission on equal 
terms with themselves the inviting powers proved 
their readiness to waive memories of the war, and 


granted Germany an opportunity for honest co- 
operation with former enemies in the European 
tasks of the conference. To that offer ‘of good- 
will and fellowship Germany replied with an act 
which destroys the spirit of mutual confidence 
indispensable to international co-operation, the 
establishment of which is the chief aim of the 
conference. 


At all conferences unofficial conversations be- 
tween parties are permissible, often desirable. 
They are helpful so long as they are designed 
to facilitate the common task and so long as 
the results are brought to the conference table 
for common discussion and decision. But that is 
not what the German delegates have done. 

This treaty is not subject to any examination 
or sanction by the conference. We understand 
that it is final and that it is not proposed to be 
submitted to the judgment of the conference. It 
is, in fact, a violation of the principles on which 
the conference is based. 

In these circumstances the undersigned do not 
consider it fair or equitable that Germany, havy- 
ing effected her own arrangement with Russia, 
should enter into a discussion of the conditions 
of an arrangement between their countries and 
Russia; they therefore assume that the German 
delegates have by their action renounced further 
participation in the discussion of the conditions 
of agreement between Russia and the various 
countries represented at the conference. 


(Signed) LLOYD GEORGE (England). 
BARTHOU (France). 
FACTA (Italy). 
ISHII (Japan). 
THEUNYS (Belgium). 
BENES (Czechoslovakia). 
SKIRMUNT (Poland). 
NINCHITCH (Jugoslavia)’. 
DIAMANDY (Rumania). 
—— (Portugal). 


The sending of this barely disguised ul- 
timatum demanding that Germany should 
withdraw from all future discussions on 
Russia increased the tension. The allied 
resentment, it was made clear, was direct- 
ed mainly against Germany, rather than 
against Soviet Russia. The Russians were 
still technically held as enemies; they had 
not participated in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The status of Germany was en- 
tirely different; she had made peace with 
the Allies, and was bound to them by a 
compact which it was suspected was in- 
fringed by the new treaty with Russia. 
While Premier Poincaré was submitting 
the text of the treaty to the Reparations 
Commission in order to ascertain whether 
it did or did not represent an infringe- 
ment, the Russians and Germans at Genoa 
were busy explaining the situation from 
their respective viewpoints. Both the 
German and the Russian spokesmen ex- 
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pressed extreme surprise that the conclu- 
sion of the pact should have aroused such 
a commotion. The Russians intimated 
that it was but a final result of the early 
negotiations between the two countries 
brought to an untimely end by the assas- 
sination of the German envoy ‘to Moscow, 
Count von Mirbach, and no more signifi- 
cant than the treaty concluded with the 
Baltic States and Poland at Warsaw before 
the opening of the Genoa conference, 
against which the allied powers had made 
no protest. 


GERMAN “ FEAR PsyCHOLOGY ” 


It was not so much the Russian as the 
German explanation, however, which ex- 
cited interest. Dr. Rathenau, the German 
negotiator of the treaty, said in part: 


We are reproached that during the conference 
we have been treating privately. You have been 
to these conferences, and you know that at them 
all separate treaties have been made between 
powers. Now, we heard that private conversa- 
tions between the Allies and the Russians were 
going on at Lloyd George’s villa. We did not 
complain. But we saw that no attention was 
being paid to our interests. We waited. Nobody 
asked us what we wanted, and so I thought we 
had better look out for our own interests. 

The London program contains articles which 
Germany would never sign. Germany would have 
gotten no rights, only obligations. I saw what 
was coming. We were going to have some day 
placed before us a contract to be signed on the 
dotted line. I did not sign the contract with the 
Russians before I came here. I came with my 
hands free to see what Germany would get at 
Genoa. en I saw that she would get noth- 
ing, I acted as though there had been no Genoa 
conference. 

It is a lie to say we acted in secret. I tried 
three times to see Lloyd George and tell him 
about it, and each time he put me off, and so I 
ordered that the British be informed. Four times 
officials of our delegation had long conversations 
with officials of the British delegation, fully and 
openly. We reported that we could not accept 
the London arrangement, and were going to 
make our own settlement. 

The treaty is such as all peace treaties ought .o 
be, and such as I hope all peace treaties will be— 
a mutual resignation of claims and forgetting of 
the past. 

Baron von Maltzahn, director of Rus- 
sian affairs in the German Foreign Office, 
declared to representatives of The Asso- 
ciated Press that the Germans had several 
times told British officials that they were 
very much dissatisfied at being excluded 
from the Quarto discussions, where they 
believed Russian affairs were being ad- 
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justed without reference to German inter- 
ests (they feared particularly, it was later 
shown, that Germany would be held liable 
for her debts to Russia, and that she would 
lose her property claims in Russia), and 
that they were engaged in discussions with 
the Russian delegation to protect their 


own interests. Further, said Baron von 
Maltzahn, he had himself informed Sir 
Cecil Blackett of the British delegation on 
Sunday night that the treaty had been con- 
cluded. The British Premier, however, de- 
clared in the most emphatic tones that he 
had known nothing about it. 


The issue had now reduced itself to one 
of two alternatives—annulment of the 
treaty by Germany or her acceptance of 
the allied ultimatum that she should with- 
draw from further discussions on Russia. 
The situation was complicated by the atti- 
tude of the neutral nations excluded from 
the joint note sent Germany by the nine 
powers, all of whom, it was pointed out. 
had been former belligerents, including 
Portugal, as a result of which the note em- 
bodied purely an allied alignment. All 
hung on Germany’s answer. 

At this juncture Italy herself took a 
hand and exercised a mediation which. 
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‘proved of the utmost value. Signor 
Schanzer saw Rathenau personally, and 
then Lloyd George. The Germans were 
finally persuaded that their best course 
was to withdraw quietly from the Russian 
‘discussions. Buoyant and filled with con- 
fidence, Lloyd George told 800 corre- 
spondents on April 20 that the horizon was 
clearing, that “God was in His heaven, 
and that the Genoa conference still lived.” 


The German reply was delivered on 
April 21. It was signed by Dr. Wirth, the 
German Premier. Mild in tone, it repeat- 
ed Rathenau’s statements that there had 
been no intention of secrecy, added that 
it was understood that Germany was to 
take no further part in the Russian dis- 
cussions, and ended with an assertion of 
Germany’s desire to co-operate fully with 
the work of the conference. 

With this consent by Germany to with- 
draw from the Russian discussions, it 
seemed that the incident was closed, leav- 
ing only an evil aftermath of suspicion. 
After careful study of the whole episode 
and interviews with the main protagonists, 
Mr. Garvin, one of the more prominent 
correspondents at Genoa, concluded that 
the German explanation (expressed by 
Dr. Rathenau) was substantially correct, 
and that the Germans had acted under the 
impulse of fear and a species of psycho- 
logical panic before a misinterpretation of 
the ripening events. One aspect that no 
one has yet explained is the failure of the 
Russians, who certainly knew exactly 
what was going on at Quarto, to set the 
Germans right; but the general opinion 
seemed to prevail among the delegations 
that Russia saw a chance to secure an ad- 
vantageous bargain which would strength- 
en her own position, and availed herself 
of it. 

The belief that the matter was settled 
was shattered by the French delegation, 
which, after reading the German reply, 
sent a note to Signor Facta April 22, pro- 
testing against the legality of the Russo- 
German treaty as contrary to the Cannes 
resolutions, and asking for a new convoca- 
tion of the powers signatory to the allied 
note of April 18 to settle the question. M. 
Barthou declared that the treaty “ contra- 
venes the principles of the Cannes resolu- 
tions, to say nothing of the other treaty 
engagements of Germany.” The French 
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spokesman demanded that the exclusion 
of Germany apply to all Russian matters, 
including the question of a consortium. 
The statement also called on the Germans 
to state categorically that the treaty con- 
tained no secret clauses—an expression of 
the French fear, excited by various rumors, 
that the cozupact embodied a secret mili- 
tary alliance. Already the French, as ex- 
pressed in a Paris “ leader,” could hear 
the marching of the Russian hosts and the 
rumbling of a new German army to effect 
a junction which would spell doom for 
France. [For the official Russian denial 
of such a secret military alliance, ex- 
pressed by Tchitcherin in a note to M. 
Barthou on May 1, see page 453. ] 


STERN Fina NoTE By ALLIES 


Though Lloyd George was exasperated 
by this new crisis, he told the French to 
draft a letter to the Germans which would 
suit the French ideas. This was done, and 
after full discussion, on Monday, April 23, 
a reply was sent in the name. of the main 
allied powers signatory to the Versailles 
Treaty, the Little Entente and Portugal. 
The terms of this new note were much 
more severe and condemnatory than the 
previous communication, and afforded the 
French considerably more satisfaction. 
Its text follows: 


The undersigned desire to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your reply to their note of April 18, indi- 
cating the attitude that they felt bound to adopt 
in view of the treaty concluded by the German 
and Russian delegations. 

They note with satisfaction that the German 
delegation realizes the conclusion of a separate 
treaty with Russia on matters falling within the 
purview of this conference renders it undesirable 
that that delegation should participate in the 
future in the discussion of the conditions of an 
agreement between Russia and the various coun- 
tries represented in the conference. 

The undersigned would have preferred to re- 
frain from further correspondence on the subject. 
There are, however, certain statements in your 
letter which they feel it their duty to correct. 

Your letter suggests that the German delegation 
has been forced to conclude a separate agreement 
with Russia by the refusal of the members of the 
delegations of the inviting powers to consider 
grievous difficulties which the proposals form- 
ulated by their experts in London would have 
created for Germany. 

The undersigned representatives of the inviting 
powers have made inquiries of the members of 
their respective delegations and find no shadow 
of justification for this statement. On various 








ee 


occasions members of the German delegation have 
met and talked with members of the delegations 
of the inviting powers; but never has it been 
suggested that the London proposals afforded no 
basis for discussion in the conference, and that 
the German delegation was about to conclude a 
separate treaty with Russia. 

The allegation that the informal discussions 
with the Russians on the subject of recognition 
of debts exposed the delegation to the risk of be- 
ing confronted with a scheme unacceptable to 
Germany but already approved by a majority of 
the members of the commission is equally un- 
founded. No scheme would, or could, have been 
accepted by the conference without the fullest op- 
portunity for discussion in competent committees 
and subcommittees; and in these Germany was 
represented on a footing of equality with the other 
powers. 

A misconception of the scope of the experts’ 
proposals or a misunderstanding of the informal 
conversations with the Russians might well have 
justified a request for full discussion in the com- 
mittees of the, conference. They can provide no 
justification for the action which now has been 
taken, and the undersigned can only regret that 
your note should have attempted in this way to 
impose on the other powers the responsibility for 
a proceeding so contrary to the spirit of loyal 
co-operation which is essential to the restoration 
of Europe. 

The undersigned expressly reserve for their 
Governments the right to declare null and void 
any clauses in the Russo-German treaty which 
may be recognized as contrary to existing treaties. 
The incident may now be regarded as closed. 


The concluding paragraph is important, 
for it meant that the terms of the treaty 
were to be carefully weighed by the Repa- 
rations Commission and judged in the 
light of the Versailles Treaty. [This 
final step had been taken before the 
end of April. It was announced on 
April 28 that the French legal experts 
appointed to determine whether the new 
treaty involved a violation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, as the French Government 
helieved—probably in the case of Article 
260 of that treaty, and certainly in the 
case of Article 243—had decided that the 
reservations already contained: in the Ra- 
pallo treaty safeguarded allied rights to a 
considerable degree, and that, if they were 
somewhat extended, there would be no 
violation. The Reparations Commission, 
therefore, decided on the basis of this re- 
port that it would not demand the annul- 
ment of the Russo-German treaty, but 
would require Germany to enlarge her res- 
ervations in the compact to the point where 
they covered and protected all allied in- 
terests. From this action it looked as 
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though the treaty concluded under such 
stormy conditions would stand. | 


After thus giving full satisfaction to the 
French emotional reactions, the British 
Premier, in the name of the whole empire 
delegation, told the French plainly that 
the British were working for the consol- 
idation of peace, and that though they 
wished to co-operate closely with all the 
Allies they were beginning ‘to feel that 
they were heading toward the maintenance 
of feuds which would prevent peace. With 
this, as the closing words of the allied 
note stated, the incident was considered 
closed and the conference was again ready 
for action. 


Ominous SPEECH OF FRENCH PREMIER 


But if the episode was considered closed 
at Genoa it was not so considered by the 
French Government, and especially by M. 
Poincaré, the Premier, whose position in 
the French Parliament was seriously en- 
dangered by the defection of many Nation- 
alists, and in general by the full-throated 
hue and cry of the Nationalist bloc against 
the alleged weakness of the French dele- 
gation at Genoa. In a speech at Bar-le- 
Duc on April 24, characterized as “ sabre 
rattling” by one section of the London 
press and variously blamed and criticised 
by others, the Premier declared that the 
French delegation would remain at Genoa 
only if the “no concession” policy laid 
down at Cannes were fulfilled. Of the 
Russo-German treaty he said: 


The understanding between Russia and Ger- 
many k:as not seemed to our allies to justify the 
immediate and total abandonment of the- work 
begun at Genoa. We have stood by them in a 
spirit of solidarity. But despite this new proof 
of onr pacific spirit and conciliatory intentions, 
we are all the more firmly attached to the ideas 
which the Cabinet has set forth before Parlia- 
ment. If the French delegation cannot make 
them triumph at Genoa, we shall have regret- 
fully to discontinue collaboration in the confer- 
ence. Whatever may be henceforth the attitude 
of Germany and Russia, it is already evident to 
the Allies that their political situation is of a 
nature to compromise and perhaps upset Euro- 
pean equilibrium, and is one which can no longer 
be met by mere economic or financial formulae 
or by means of great international congresses. 
We shall have to examine later among the Allies 
the new fact created by the Russo-German con- 
vention and minutely consider all its consequences 
as regards the Treaty of Versailles and the future 
of Europe and the maintenance of peace. 


M. Poincaré, in speaking of the repara- 
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tion payment due from Germany on May 


31, further made it plain that in case of 
default France was ready to use her 
weapon of force, meaning, ob- 

viously, a new invasion of the 

Rhine, and that if she were 
compelled to act alone she was 

ready to do so. 


Russtan DISCUSSIONS 


Undeterred by the storm- 
clouds rising in the direction 
of France, Lloyd George and 
his associates continued the 
economic and financial discus- 
with Tchitcherin which 
the German-Russian Treaty had 
upset. One of the most hope- 
ful signs was the formal reply 
of the Soviet delegation to the 
allied demands discussed at 
Lloyd George’s villa. The 
propositions there laid down, 
it appeared, and now accepted 
by .Russia, were in a measure 
conducive to a hope of ultimate 
agreement. The allied  de- 
mands and the Russian reply 
were in full as follows: 


sions 


ARTICLE I.—The creditor allied Governments 
represented at Genoa cannot admit any liability 
regarding the claims advanced by the Soviet 
Government. 


ARTICLE II.—In view of the serious economic 
conliticn of Russia, however, such creditor Gov- 
ernments are prepared to write down the war 
debts owing by Russia to them by a percentage 
to be determined later; and the countries repre- 
sented at Genoa would be prepared to consider 
not only the postponement of payments of inter- 
est upon financial claims but also the remission 
of some part of the arrears of interest or post- 
poned interest. 


ARTICLE III.—It must be definitely agreed, 
however, that there can be no allowance made to 
the Soviet Government against (1) Either debts 
and finencial obligations due to foreign nationals, 
or (2) the right of such nationals regarding the 
return of their ‘property and compensation for 
damage or loss in respect thereof. 


The text of the Russian reply was as 
follows: 


The Russian delegation has examined with the 
greatest care the proposal of the allied Govern- 
ments, as set forth in the official note of April 
15, and at the same time has consulted with its 
Government there anent. 

The Russian ‘delegation is of opinion that the 
present economic situation in Russia and the cir- 
cumstances leading to it amply justify, in respect 
to Russia, the complete remission of all her debts 
as set forth in the above-mentioned note by recog- 
nition of her counter-claims. 
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The Russian delegation, however, is ready to go 
a step further in the quest for a solution and 
adjustment of differences and to accept Articles 
I. and II. and Item 1 of the annex, provided that 
war debts and arrears in interest, as well as post- 
poned interest on all debts, are written down and 
financial assistance is given Russia to help her 
to recover from her present economic state in 
the shortest possible time. 

Regarding Article III., 
Part 2, on the subject of 
the above conditions, 
the Russian Government 
would be ready to re- 
store to their former 
owners the use of prop- 
erty, nationalized or re- 
served, under the reser- 
vation that, in the event 
of that being impossible, 
satisfaction shall be 
given to the legitimate 
claims of the former 
owners, either by mutual 
agreement arrived at in- 
directly between both 
parties, or in virtue of 
arrangements to be 
worked out during the 
present conference. 

Financial assistance 
from foreign sources is 
absolutely vital for the 
economic reconstruction 
of Russia, and so long 
as there is no prospect 
of reconstruction forth- 
coming the Russian dele- 
gation does not see its 
way to saddling its coun- 
try with debts of which 
it would not be able to 
acquit itself. 

The Russian 
tion wishes it clearly 
understood, notwith- 
standing the fact that it 
appears obvious in point 
of right, that the Russian Government cannot 
assume any obligation with respect to the debts 
of its predecessors until it has been officially 
recognized, de jure, by the interested powers. 

Hoping you will find the forthgoing proposals 
will be an adequate basis for a resumption of 
discussions, we have the honor to be, 

Your very obedient servant, 


TCHITCHERIN. 


UNCLE 


delega- can’t cloak the 


What this reply amounted to was an 
acceptance of the allied terms—with some 


conditions. Russia was ready to give up 
her counter-claims on the allies for 
damage done by the anti-Bolshevist 
armies, and was willing to recognize the 
allied pre-war debts on condition that 
they be “ written down”; she must, how- 
ever, be granted an allied loan for re- 
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construction, without which the Moscow 
Government would find itself unable to 
saddle the country with debts it could not 
pay. It would return nationalized prop- 
erty, or make satisfactory settlements if 
this should prove impossible. Russia in- 
sisted on de jure recognition, however, as 
a fundamental condi- 
tion of her consent- 
ing to recognize her 
pre-war debt. 


This acceptance by 
Russia of the main 
allied demands was 
received with rejoic- 
ing, and Commission 
No. 1, meeting with- 
out either the Ger- 
mans or the Russians, 
decided on April 21 
that the Russian re- 
ply formed a basis 
upon which discus- 
sion could be contin- 
ued. A propaganda 
document of more 
than 10,000 words, 
issued by Rakovsky 
the same day, calling 
the London demands 
monstrous, declaring 
that Russia would 
never consent to pay- 
ing the debts of the 
Czarist régime, insist- 
ing on the Russian 
counter-claim and on 
the legitimacy of the nationalization of for- 
eign property, was rendered futile and 
even ludicrous by the compact, almost 
laconic final note of Tchitcherin. The 
Soviet leaders later withdrew Rakovsky’s 
brochure. The commission decided to 
form a subcommission of seven members, 
including the five convening powers, one 
neutral and one member of the Little En- 
tente, to carry forward the discussion on 
the basis of the Russian reply. 

A short but agreeable interlude was 
caused by the visit of King Victor Em- 
manuel to Genoa on April 22, and his re- 
ception and dinner in honor of the dele- 
gates on board his warship, the Dante 
Alighieri. The presence of Tchitcherin, 
a convinced Communist, at a dinner given 
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by a European King, was widely com- 
mented upon. 


Russia’s New DEMANDS 


The first large problem of the Russian 
situation was taken up on April 24. The 
conditions now seemed favorable for 
reaching results. The Italians and Lloyd 
George had persuaded the German leaders 
not to attempt to answer the last allied 
note condemning their action in regard to 
the Rapallo Treaty, and so new contro- 
versies seemed excluded. Rakovsky’s 
propaganda document had been virtually 
disavowed and withdrawn. The Russian 
acceptance of the allied fundamentals as 
a basis of discussion augured well for an 
eventual agreement. 


The subject of an international loan 
and credits to Russia, on which that 
country insisted, was first discussed, the 
further Russian demand of de jure recogni- 
tion having been placed last on the agenda. 
An unexpected obstacle at once arose, 
through the Russians’ insistence that the 
cash loan and credits should pass through 
their own hands. They were told that it 
would not be possible to give them a cash 
loan of any serious proportions, first, be- 
cause the European nations had little cash 
available, and, secondly, because they did 
not admit the wisdom of turning over cash 
to the Soviet to use for reconstruction ac- 
cording to its own discretion. The British 
experts then outlined a plan for a credit 
system by which supplies and machinery 
would be placed in. Russia for specific 
purposes. Under this scheme, the nation- 
als of the countries furnishing these sup- 
plies would receive a first mortgage on 
the property improved, this mortgage to 
be protected by their respective Govern- 
ments. For example, locomotives and 
rails would be sent to restore a given rail- 
road line, and no other. The Russian 
spokesmen protested strongly, and de- 
clared Moscow should have full discre- 
tion, without allied supervision or control. 
They insisted again that Russia should 
have a cash loan, and declared that the 
British scheme would threaten the com- 
munistic basis of their Government. 

The most disquieting feature of this 
first discussion, however, was the fact that 
the Russians were developing a set of 
completely new demands, superseding the 
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agreements in principle embodied in 
their recent reply to the allied conditions. 
Besides the insistence of a considerable 
cash loan, they demanded the cancellation 
of interest arrears on the pre-war debts, 
and a moratorium of thirty years on the 
pre-war debts themselves. The Russian 
leaders further declared that the restitu- 
tion of foreign-owned property was con- 
trary to their policy of nationalization, yet 
they contended that Russians had the right 
to possess property in foreign countries 
because these countries were under a bour- 
geois régime. The allied experts were 
amazed and disconcerted by these new 
proposals, which reduced the previous 
Russian reply to a scrap of paper. Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, Chairman of 
Commission No.. 1. said he could not enter 
into further discussion ‘if the Soviet lead- 
ers maintained such an impossible atti- 
tude, and, therefore, must refer the new 
situation to the heads of the allied dele- 
gations. 


Russia’s Exact ConpitTions 


The French delegation several days 
later (April 26) gave out a statement 
listing officially the exact Russian de- 
mands presented at this session of April 
24. This summary, based on notes taken 
hy the various experts of the various 
powers, follows herewith: 


It is agreed on condition that immediate and 
adequate financial assistance is given to Russia 
and on condition that the Seviet Government of 
Russia is recognized de jure, that, 

ARTICLE 1—The Russian Government prom- 
ises to pay the financial obligations of the im- 
perial Government of Russia contracted before 
Aug. 1, 1914, with foreign powers and _ their 
nationals. It is understood, however, that per- 
sons in legal possession of the above obligations 
before March, 1917, [i. e., prior to the Russian 
revolution], will have the right of reimbursement 
under the conditions stipulated in this article. 

(Note A). The present article does not apply 
to States with whom Russia has territorial dis- 
putes which are not yet settled. (This presum- 
ably applies to Rumania.) 

(Note B). The questions treated in the note 
to Article 1 of the London memorandum will be 
reserved for examination by a political commis- 
sion. (This note refers to security on debt, on 
which there are various solutions.) 

ARTICLE 2—The Russian Government will 
oblige the local Russian authorities or Govern- 
ments to recognize the financial arrangements con- 
tracted by them with. the powers and their na- 
tionals. But contracts made after Nov. 7, 1917, 
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by local Governments who are not under au- 
thority of the Central Soviet Government do not 
fall within the purview of the above article. 


The Russian Government recognizes all con- 
tracts relating to public utility enterprises guar- 
anteed by the Imperial Russian Government. 

ARTICLE 3—The Russian Government is 
ready to return to foreigners their property, 
which has been nationalized or requisitioned, 
whenever it be possible under the social and 
economic system and fundamental laws of the 
Russian Republic—in other words, grant to them 
pre-emption rights to take their property either in 
the form of a concession or in fee simple, or will 
grant preference to them to become members of 
companies or trusts. The above forms of control 
will be arranged for a fixed neriod on conditions 
arrangeable separately for each case. 

The Russian Government is also ready to 
satisfy the claims of foreigners who were former 
proprietors, if it thinks their claims are just and 
not in conflict with the above conditions, and is 
ready to hold direct negotiations with them, or to 
negotiate by such other means as may be arranged 
by the Genoa conference. 

ARTICLE 4—Arrears of interest and al] in- 
terest which would normally fall due to the end 
of the period of a moratorium, and all redemp- 
tion of debts and obligations of every nature re- 
ferred to in the first three articles will be can- 
celled. 

ARTICLE 5—On their part, the powers promise 
to restore to Russia property of whatsoever nature 
which is now held in foreign lands—for example, 
precious metals, buildings and ships—and the 
powers promise to see to it that all financial 
obligations, either of themselves or of their na- 
tionals, toward the Russian Government will be 
liauidated. 

(Note)—The powers bind themselves to give 
every assistance to guarantee execution of this 
article by giving every possible facility for the 
examination of bank and account books, &c. 

ARTICLE 6—Payments growing out of accep- 
tance by the Russian Government of financial en- 
gagements covered by Articles 1, 2 and 3, in- 
cluding the payment of interest, will begin after a 
period of years, following the signing of 
the present accord. 


The blank space in Article 6, it was ex- 
plained, was due to the fact that there 
was some doubt as to the Russians’ exact 
desire, though it was definitely confirmed 
that some of the Russian delegates had 
asked for a moratorium of thirty years. 


Russia’s “ ORIENTAL BARGAINING ” 


The situation at Genoa was far from en- 
couraging on April 25. Lloyd George and 
others of the British delegation ex- 
pressed themselves as weary of Russia’s 
“ Oriental bargaining.” The British Pre- 
mier, in his public comment on the speech 
made by Premier Poincaré at Bar-le-Duc, 
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declared: “ Our policy is that we have no 
quarrel -with the Russian people, and do 
not fear a German-Russian menace, but 
we are determined to prevent Europe from 
again becoming a shambles. We want to 
adopt an open, humane policy, but the 
attitude of delegates toward a settlement 
makes our work dificult. We cannot con- 
tinue to bargain.” In his powerful speech 
made on the evening of April 26 at a 
dinner given him by the British and 
American correspondents, he warned 
against the danger of hungry Russia 
equipped by an angry Germany; of the 
smoldering rancors caused by the unset- 
tled Russian and Baltic frontiers, and of 
the probability of a new European confla- 
gration if the Genoa conference failed to 
bring immediate adjustments. 


The rest of the week ending April 29 
was spent by Commission No. 1 (exclusive 
of Germany and Russia) in the formula- 
tion of the reply to Russia. Lloyd George’s 
attempts to harmonize the conflicting Brit- 
ish and French drafts led at times -to 
heated exchanges across the council table. 
The divergent viewpoints seemed to have 
been harmonized after M. Barthou had 
talked with Premier Poincaré over the 
long-distance telephone, when agreement 
was reached on three main issues: Recogni- 
tion by the Soviet of Russia’s pre-war 
debts; restitution of foreign-owned private 
property, and the acceptance of an interna- 
tional consortium to establish credit and 
develop enterprise in Russia. The pre- 
amble of what it was hoped would be a 
great charter covering the new relations 
of Russia with the rest of the world was 
completed on the night of April 29. In 
this preamble, all the allied nations, in- 
cluding Japan, set forth exactly and in 
detail what each was ready to offer for 
Russia’s rehabilitation.* 


*It was announced on May 2 that thirteen 
countries had subscribed £20,000,000 capital to 
the consortium for the renewal of business in 
Europe, especially in Russia. Under the original 
London plan, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Germany were each to subscribe £4,000,000. The 
following additional subscriptions had been re- 
ceived: Canada, £1,000,000; Czechoslovakia, 
£500,000; Holland, £500,000 to £1,000,000; Den- 
mark, £1,000,000; Japan, £500,000 to £1,000,000; 
Norway, £500,000; Sweden, £500,000 to £1,000,000; 
Switzerland, £500,000 ~=—ito £1,000,000 ; total, 
£4,500,000 to £6,500.000. These new _ subscrip- 
tions will reduce the British, French, Italian 
and German shares to £3,000,000 or less, and 
Belgium will take the same share. Provision 
will be made for American co-operation, in 
case the United States Government decides to 
participate. 
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The final version of the note to be sent 
to Russia was drafted on May 1. Recog- 
nition of debts contracted before and 
during the war was in the foreground; 
the powers, however, agreed not to press 
for payment at present, and to consider 
reductions on condition that the Russians 
withdraw their counter-claims. A mixed 
arbitral commission was to be created, 
the President of which was to be named 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (Mr. Taft), one 
member by the interested powers and one 
member by the Russian Government, to 
consider methods of payment, as well as 
Russia’s financial capacity. The most 
troublesome question was still the restora- 
tion of foreign-owned property nation- 
alized by the Soviet Government in ac- 
cordance with its communistic principles. 
The French held out as long as possible 
for full restitution, and only with much 
difficulty was M. Barthou persuaded that, 
under the so-called possessive use for- 
mula (Article 6 of the memorandum), the 
Russians could restore property for 
ninety-nine years, while still retaining 


the technical title on which they insisted, 
without giving up their sovereignty. 


BELGIANS Provoke New Crisis 


France, through M. Barthou, yielded to 
this interpretation on the morning of May 
1. M. Jaspar of Belgium, however, re- 
fused to yield, declaring that Belgians 
owned property in Russia worth nearly a 
billion dollars and that Belgium wanted 
this property restored outright. Lloyd 
George pointed out that British nationals’ 
claims totaled five times those of Belgium, 
and urged M. Jaspar to withdraw opposi- 
tion to the resolution. This he refused 
to do, and the resolution was passed with 
a note of Belgian opposition. The Belgian 
attitude, however, led to serious complica- 
tions. At the close of this day’s sessions, 
Lloyd George announced that after eight 
days of discussion the collective agree- 
ment of the powers was ready for trans- 
mission to the Russians, and showed him- 
self extremely well satisfied with this 
result. On the morning of May 2 M. 
Barthou left Genoa for Paris in order to 
discuss the whole Genoa situation, and 
especially the non-aggression compact, 
with M. Poincaré. Before his departure 
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he had a cordial interview with Lloyd 
George. M. Barthou’s place was taken by 
M. Barrére, the French Ambassador at 
Rome and an important member of the 
French delegation. 


At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the Po- 
litical, or Russian, Commission met to 
approve the final draft of the terms to 
Russia so painfully elaborated. The 
French delegates arrived only at 4:30. 
M. Barrére at once announced that he had 
just received a telegram from Premier 
Poincaré telling him to secure a delay of 
twenty-four hours in the transmission of 
the agreement, thus giving him the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the terms offered Russia 
with M. Barthou. 

This was a shock to Lloyd George. 
Barthou, he declared, had consented to 
the leasehold clause before his departure. 
M. Barrére pointed out that the new 
orders had come after Barthou’s depart- 
ure. Lloyd George replied that it might 
be disastrous to delay the statement to the 
Russians any further. The situation was 
tense, so far as the Russians were con- 
cerned, and Lloyd George urged the 
sending of a telegram to Premier Poin- 
caré asking him not to hold up the work 
of the conference and to consider an 
amendment embodying the French point 
of view. The French consented to draw 
up a provisional amendment to the effect 
that when it is impossible for the Soviet 
Government to return foreign-owned prop- 
erty to its former owners, they shall not 
hand it over to a third party later, and 
that if the property proves workable only 
by incorporation in a larger concern, the 
former owners shall participate pro rata. 
Lloyd George pleaded with Barrére to 
sign the memorandum, declaring that the 
French attitude might wreck the confer- 
ence, and adding: “Our failure here 
may well mean a new grouping of the 
powers of Europe, with dangers no man 
can foretell.” The French leader, how- 
ever, pointed out the impossibility of go- 
ing beyond his instructions, and the memo- 
randum was finally transmitted to the 
Russian delegation bearing the approval 
of all the powers except Belgium and 
France, with a covering letter explaining 
that the last-named powers had abstained 
from signing for the reasons given. 

The allied offers were received by the 
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Soviet delegation on the morning of May 
3, and M. Tchitcherin called a meeting 
in the afternoon to study and discuss 
them. After the plenary session, which 
occurred that day—-the second which the 
conference had held—M. Krassin_ ex- 
pressed the view that the document had 
only a relative value on account of the 
abstention of France and Belgium. 


FRANCE Supports BELGIUM 


Meanwhile, in Paris, M. Barthou was 
confererring with Premier Poincaré. At a 
special Cabinet meeting on May 3, M. 
Barthou gave the French Premier a full 
account of the course followed by him at 
Genoa and of the developments there. 

The semi-official report of the meeting 
stated that M. Poincaré then placed before 
M. Barthou information just received 
from Brussels—information that had not 
reached Genoa—according to which the 
Soviet Government was negotiating to 
transfer to English and German oil con- 
cerns oil properties in the South Russian 
fields belonging to Belgian and French 
nationals. The semi-official Temps fur- 
ther revealed that Lloyd George had 
added to the French amendment of the 
foreign property clause of the allied 
offers a proviso which read thus: “If 
exploitation of property can be carried 
out only by its incorporation in a gen- 
eral group, the preceding arrangements 
will not apply.” This meant that the So- 
viet Government could assign property 
to others than its real owners. The Temps 
frankly voiced the French view that these 
words were inserted by the British Pre- 
mier because the British Government 
wished to reserve for certain trusts, en- 
tirely or partly English, the possibility of 
acquiring oil and other properties owned 
by foreigners which appeared to them de- 
sirable. After this revelation, it was 
stated, M. Barthou and Premier Poincaré 
found themselves in complete agreement 
on the policy that the French would fol- 
low. France would maintain complete 
solidarity with Belgium on her stand for 
absolute return of foreign-owned prop- 
erty seized by the Soviet Government, and 
would refuse to sign the allied memoran- 
dum to Russia’ until the French and 
Belgian point of view was accepted. An 
official communiqué stated that agree- 
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ment on this policy was complete among 
all the members of the Cabinet. It was 
decided that M. Barthouw should return to 
Genoa toward the end of the week to 
continue the discussions on this basis. The 
danger of a rift between the French dele- 
gate and M. Poincaré was thus eliminated. 

Though both the British oil representa- 
tives in Genoa and the Russian delegates 
denied that discussions of oil concessions 
had got beyond the stage of negotiation, 
it was evident from repeated dispatches 
that Belgium was greatly excercised by 
the oil reports, and that the question. of 
the world’s monopoly of petroleum, es- 
pecially in the rich Baku fields, lay be- 
hind the Belgian action on the troublesome 
foreign-property clause, Belgium’s atti- 
tude being that she had invested a billion 
dollars, largely in this domain, and that 
she wanted her property back intact, not 
on lease or worked by other concerns. 
The French delegation at Genoa on May 4 
announced that it had received instructions 
not to sign the allied memorandum, and 
to agree to nothing not supported by 
Belgium. 


TEN-YEAR PEACE PROJECT 


Lloyd George’s project for a ten-year 
agreement of “non-aggression ”—one of 
his main objects in calling the Genoa con- 
ference—was first formally discussed on 
April 24. The discussions took place at 
the headquarters of the French delegation 
in the Villa Reggio, where Lloyd George, 
Sir Laming Worthington - Evans, British 
Secretary for War, and other members of 
the British delegation were in attendance. 
Under the spur of French public opinion, 
Louis Barthou, head of the French dele- 
gation, proposed as an alternative to Lloyd 
George’s “ pact of confidence” a proba- 
tional armed peace of Europe under allied 
military control. Barthou told Lloyd 
George that the French would never tol- 
erate a signature to any non-aggression 
pact with Germany and Russia, since those 
countries had entered into a_ separate 
treaty. The French proposal was practi- 
cally a revival of that made by Léon Bour- 
geois at the Paris conference in 1919, 
namely, that powers be given to the League 
of Nations, together with an undertaking 
by the chiefs of staff of the signatories 
to the Versailles Treaty, to halt any act 
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of aggression that might be attempted by 
any nation. M. Barthou made it plain 
that the signing of the Rapallo Treaty 
had changed the whole complexion, of 
affairs, and that the French would not 
now be satisfied with anything less than 
a positive military agreement backed by 
all the allied powers. 


After the French position had been fully 
explained, the French and British leaders 
agreed to give to Dr. Edouard Benesh of 
Czechoslovakia the responsibility of draw- 
ing up a pact to guarantee peace in 
Europe. His colleagues were: M. Bar- 
rére, French Ambassador at Rome; M. 
Fromageot of the French Foreign Office 
and Sir Cecil Hirst, legal adviser to Lloyd 
George. The British Premier told M. Bar- 
thou that France and Great Britain must 
work in common for peace, and he denied 
current rumors that Great Britain had any 
intention of abandoning the Franco-Brit- 


ish entente, and insisted that the Versailles 
Treaty would be defended. 


The British Premier, however, reacted 
strongly to Premier Poincaré’s speech at 
Bar-le-Duc, which he described to press 
correspondents as “a very serious declara- 
tion made without any consultation with 
the Allies, and not calculated to improve 
co-operation.” The British policy, he de- 
clared, was based neither on hostility to 
Russia nor on fear of a Russo-German 
alliance, but on the determination “to 
prevent Europe from again becoming a 
shambles.” 


That the attitude of Premier Poincaré 
toward Germany had a real connection 
with the success of the Genoa conference, 
and specifically with the success of Lloyd 
George’s efforts to conclude his non-ag- 
gression pact, was indicated by the an- 
nouncement made by the British leader 
on the evening of April 26 that a meeting 
of the “ powers signatory to the Versailles 
Treaty,” viz., the Supreme Council, would 
be held at Genoa before the conference 
ended. Lloyd George made little conceal- 
ment of his purpose to ask the French 
what Premier Poincaré intended to do in 
fulfillment of his stern words at Bar-le-Duc 
on April 24, if by May 31 the Germans 
had not accepted the conditions laid down 
by the Reparations Commission of a 60,- 
000,000.000-mark interior German loan to 
balance the Reich budget and the creation 
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of an allied commission to control the 
payment of reparations. The impossibil- 
ity of concluding any non-aggression pact 
at Genoa with France threatening a new 
military invasion of the Ruhr on her own 
account was apparent. It later developed 
that Lloyd George, not content with this 
announcement, had sent Premier Poincaré 
a note requesting his presence at such a 
conference at Genoa. The French Premier 


upset the British leader’s plans by a re- 
fusal (April 27) on the ground that the 
question of reparations could not be dis- 
cussed in the atmosphere of Genoa. 


“ SEETHING RactAL Lava” 


At the close of the discussions of April 
26, devoted mainly to the nature of the 
reply that should be made to the Rus- 
sians’ counter-proposals and to meetings 
of the Economic, Finance and Transport 
Commissions, Lloyd George availed him- 
self of the opportunity afforded him at 
a dinner given in his honor by the British 
and American press correspondents to ex- 
press himself even more emphatically re- 
garding the momentous and even danger- 
ous nature of the Genoa situation. The 
object at Genoa, he said, was to clear up 
political difficulties which were full of 
menace. He compared Europe to seething 
racial lava, which, like the earth’s crust, 
was seeking a level. Europe, he declared, 
must realize that a hungry Russia would 
be equipped by an angry Germany. “ The 
world must recognize the fact,” he con- 
tinued, “that Russia and Germany com- 
bined contain over two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of Europe. Their voice will be heard, 
and the Russo-German treaty is the first 
warning of this.” The British Premier, 
now transformed ‘into a “ passionate pil- 
srim” for European peace, pointed out 
the danger of the unsettled frontiers of 
Russia and her border States, capable, he 
declared, of causing disputes that would 
lead to new wars in a near future. Unless 
Europe reorganized, he said, unless the 
Genoa conference succeeded in arranging 
a compact of peace, he was confident that 
in his own lifetime, certainly in the life- 
time of the younger men present, Europe 
would again welter in blood. Apparently 
referring to France, he added these words 
of warning: 


We triumphed in the war, but our triumph 
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will not last forever. lf our victory develops 
into oppression, vengeance will follow, just as 
Germany’s action which started the World War 
ws followed by vengeance. We must be just 
and equitable and show strength. We must 
realize that Europe is not on good terms, and 
that storms are arising which we must deal 
with. We had hoped that the end of the great 
war meant the end of brute force, but unless 
Europe’s problems are solved there is no assur- 
ance that force has given way to right. 


The British Premier’s speech created a 
sensation and was warmly commended by 
Dr. Rathenau of the German delegation, 
who declared it to be “the most notable 
yet made at Genoa, promising hope for 
world peace.” He particularly emphasized 
Lloyd George’s declaration that the trou- 
blous problems sweeping over Europe must 
be treated in a spirit of fairness, justice 
and equality by the Genoa conference. 


PROSPECTS FOR CONCILIATION 


The prospect of the non-aggression pact 
looked brighter at the end of April. In 
answer to M. Poincaré’s note, Lloyd 


George suggested a meeting at San Remo 
instead of at Nice, laying stress on the 
necessity of an interallied discussion be- 


fore May 31. It was further stated on 
April 30 that M. Poincaré had notified 
Lloyd George that France would take no 
action against Germany without consulting 
the Allies. Lloyd George was much en- 
couraged by a letter issued by Pope Pius 
through Cardinal Gaspari and addressed 
‘to all the peoples of the world. In this 
message the Pope appealed for world paci- 
fication and warned of the dangers that 
would follow the failure of the Genoa 
discussions. A significant passage of the 
Papal letter read thus: 

A return to a normal state of human co-oper- 
ation is advantageous to conquerors and con- 
quered, but especially to the unhappy peoples 
of Eastern Europe, who are desolated by internal 
strife and religious persecution, and decimated 
by fawine and pestilence. * * * If, by a 
climax of misfortune at the conference, the at- 
tempts to secure pacification and permanent har- 
mony fail, who can think without horror of the 
consequent results which would aggravate 
Evrope’s condition, now so miserable and men- 
acing, hy the prospect of greater sufferings and 
perils to all Christian civilization? 


It was stated at this time that the Brit- 
ish Premier had resolved to continue his 
fight for a universal: peace with every 
energy, and had decided that an indis- 
pensable condition for concluding such a 
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peace would be the defining of the un- 
settled boundaries which “ stretched from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea.” No more 
difficult problem could be conceived. 
There had been, and still existed, border 
disputes between Russia and the Baltic 
States, between Russia and Poland, be- 
tween Russia and Rumania, between Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, between Austria 
and Hungary, between Jugoslavia and 
Italy, between Poland and Lithuania (over 
Vilna)—this last a conflict which the best 
efforts of the Supreme Council and the 
League of Nations have not been able to 
settle. It was Lloyd George’s idea, as ex- 
pressed by his secretary on the British 
Premier’s authorization, that until these 
border quarrels were settled there could be 
no hope of permanent peace, and his plan 
was to define these boundaries and then to 
ask the various nations involved to sign the 
pact of non-aggression on which he had 
set his heart. The British experts early 
in May were busily engaged in studying 
possible solutions for all the matters, in 
dispute. 

Meanwhile, an attempt was made by 
Tchitcherin to advance the conference 
toward the desired goal of peace by send- 
ing the French delegation formal and 
categorical assurances that the Russo-Ger- 
man Treaty had not been concluded with 
any design of hostility to French inter- 
ests, and equally categorical denials that 
this treaty had contained any secret mili- 
tary agreement between Russia and Ger- 
many. This compact, said Tchitcherin, in 
a note sent to M. Barthou on April 30, 
was only the first of a series of agree- 
ments intended “ to complete those general 
understandings for which all the powers 
represented at Genoa are striving. These 
are needed as a basis of peace throughout 
the world.” M. Barthou replied that the 
French Government would give the Rus- 
sian note full consideration. 

The French delegation, headed by M. 
Barrére in the absence of M. Barthou, 
notified Lloyd George on May 4 that it 
would sign the non-aggression compact on 
three conditions. First, that every Euro- 
pean nation signed; second, that Russia 
agreed to recognize all her existing boun- 
daries for ten years, and, third, that France 
surrendered none of her rights to take 
action to enforce. the Versailles Treaty. 
Lloyd George then summoned Chancellor 
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Wirth and Foreign Minister Rathenau, rep- 
resenting Germany, to his villa and asked 
if they would accept the French condi- 
tions. The Germans replied that they 
would not, but that they would accept a 
provision stating that the Allies would act 
together in exercise of the right to enforce 
the Versailles Treaty. The point involved 
here was that M. Poincaré contends that 
France can act alone, if she deems it 
necessary to enforce the fulfillment of the 
treaty, in opposition to the British view 
that all the Allies should act together. 
After meeting the Germans, Lloyd George 
announced that he was still firmly in 
favor of holding a session of the signa- 
tories to the Versailles Treaty before May 
31, despite M. Poincaré’s unwillingness to 
participate in such a meeting before the 
adjournment of the Genoa conference. 


THE FINANCIAL COMMISSION 


The three commissions created at the 
opening of the conference (see May Cur- 
RENT History) to discuss the demoralized 
situation in Europe from the standpoint 
of economics, finances and _ transport, 
were actively at work throughout the 
month. Of these the Finance Commission, 
headed by Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, was the one most 
affected by the obstructive tactics of the 
Russian delegation, against which Lloyd 
George and his colleagues were struggling 
in the informal conferences at Quarto. 
This commission undertook to study the 
whole currency situation in Europe. For 
that purpose it appointed an expert Con- 
sultative Commission, composed of econo- 
mists and currency experts of international 
reputation who were named by Sir Robert 
Horne. Among those elected to this body 
were Dr. Vissering, Director of the Neth- 
erlands Bank; Gustav Cassell, an eminent 
financier of Sweden; M. Avenol and M. 
Seydoux, both well known in France; 
Herr Havenstein, Director of the German 
Reichshank, and Sir Henry Strakosch. An 
account of how M. Rakovsky, the Soviet 
Ukrainian Premier, voiced for the Russian 
delegation before this commission the ex- 
travagant counter-claims put forth by 
Tchitcherin, will be found near the be- 
ginning of this article. 

The reports of the Financial and Trans- 
port Commissions were presented at the 
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second plenary session on May 3. Signor 
Facta, the Italian Premier, presented the 
report of the Finance Commission. This 
body, he said, “contented itself wisely 
with describing measures which, if applied 
continuously, will gradually assure prog- 
ress, undoubtedly slow, but efficacious.” 
He further pointed out that the unsettled 
political issues prevented positive and det- 
inite action by either of these commis- 
sions. 

The report contained nineteen articles. 
The main recommendations were these: 
The stabilization of currency, freedom of 
banks from political pressure, a meeting 
in the near future of large Central banks, 
re-establishment of the gold basis, the bal- 
ancing of budgets, fixation of a gold value 
of monetary units by an international con- 
vention, co-ordinating the demand for gold 
with an effort to obtain the co-operation 
of the United States. The problem of 
checking the flight of capital to avoid 
taxation is left to the League of Nations. 
The artificial control of exchange markets 
is condemned. Government loans are ad- 
vised only in exceptional cases, and Gov- 
ernment financing, it is recommended, 
should be based on private capital. 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Chair- 
man of the Finance Commission, .charac- 
terized the commission’s recommendations 
as a financial code “not less important 
to the world today than was the Civil 
Code of Justinian.” The financial malady, 
he admitted, was too deeply seated to be 
cured immediately. Under existing cur- 
rency conditions, international trade had 
become a gamble. Balancing of budgets, 
limitation of paper money issues and the 
re-establishment of a gold basis would 
bring great relief, if not a positive cure. 
The demand for gold would be stabilized 
by an international clearing house, thus 
regulating the present rapid fluctuation of 
prices in solid money countries like Great 
Britain and the United States. And as 
prices were also affected by conditions of 
credit, and the power of credit lay with 
the large central banks, it had been de- 
cided to hold a conference of these banks 
to draft a unified credit policy which 
would stabilize the general level of prices 
in all countries. All these proposals, how- 
ever, he warned, could not be carried out 
without the participation of the United 
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States, with its vast gold-using area, con- 
taining little less than half the gold cur- 
rency of the entire world, and Europe 
could not successfully struggle against the 
price fluctuations arising from the gold 
situation in America and stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of gold, even with the help 
of Japan and other extra-European gold 
standard countries, unless America co-op- 
erated. 

M. Picard, Governor of the Bank of 
France, declared that what the commission 
had done in effect was to advocate world- 
wide financial morality, on which finan- 
cial stability depended. Both M. van 
Karnebeek of Holland and M. Schultheiss 
of Switzerland stressed their belief that the 
problem of international debts dominated 
the economic situation in Europe, and ex- 
pressed the hope that an early solution 
would be found through an international 
conference of adjustment. 

Other speakers were M. Tchitcherin and 
Dr. Rathenau. The former declared that 
he attached great importance to voting on 
the report, as this was the first formal 
international action of the Soviet Republic. 


The Russians had earnestly co-operated in 
the work of the Financial Commission, 
though they had felt that little could be 


accomplished by it, because of the ex- 
clusion of the reparations question. The 
Soviet delegation, however, must record its 
objections to some of the commission’s 
recommendations. Moscow could not ac- 
cept the dictum that Governments should 
not influence exchange transactions, be- 
cause the Soviet Government had a mo- 
nopoly of all foreign transactions. That 
Government, furthermore, could not ap- 
prove the plan to refer any problems to 
the League of Nations, as it did not recog- 
nize the existence of the League. The 
recommendation against Government loans 
was disapproved by the Russian Foreign 
Minister, who declared that Russia wanted 
loans of Government to Government. 

Dr. Rathenau, on behalf of Germany, 
complained that the Finance Commission’s 
resolutions looked very much like the 
Brussels financial resolutions, which had 
led to nothing. He attributed the exis- 
tence of 10,000,000 unémployed in the 
world to perturbations caused by the war 
debts, and by this he meant reparations, 
so far as Germany was concerned. Pay- 
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ment of these debts was possible only by 
favorable trade balances. For debtor 
nations like Germany, this meant bitter 


‘competition with the creditor nations. The 


issue of paper money to pay domestic ex- 
penses meant cheapening of exports and 
the erection of barriers by the other na- 
tions to protect their own industries; this 
led to further debasement of the currency 
of the debtor nations, thus establishing a 
vicious circle and making unemployment 
an ever-growing condition. The Genoa 
conference, he concluded, would lead to 
no positive results until the international 
debt problem was remedied by co-opera- 
tive action. 

No answer was made by the French, or 
any other delegation, to the objections and 
contentions of the last two speakers, and 
the financial report was declared adopted. 


THE TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


M. Jaspar, the Belgian delegate, pre- 
sented the report of the Transport Commis- 
sion. The recommendations were briefly 
these: Conditions of international transport 
to be regulated without regard to politics; 
the rich States to aidthe poorer States to re- 
store their railway systems; the Barcelona 
resolutions for freedom of transit to be 
adopted by all countries; the Porto Rosa 
conventions for the apportionment of roll- 
ing stock to be generally approved; a 
European transport conference to be held 
in the near future. The report was adopted 
with various reservations of a_ political 
nature. The British Prime Minister took 
no part in the debate on both reports, his 
attitude being that the execution of the 
financial and transport recommendations 
depended on the Russian agreement and 
the non-aggression compact, on which he 
had concentrated all his efforts. 

The presentation of the report of the 
Economic Commission was expected within 
a few days. On May 3 it was stated that 
M. Tchitcherin had written to Signor Facta 
protesting against the exclusion of the 
Russians from the special committee of 
the Economic Commission on Labor Ques- 
tions, despite the fact that Russia is the 
first country whose Constitution and pol- 
icy are based on labcr interests.: 

On May 9, when this record went to 
press, it was generally admitted at Genoa 
that the prospect for the success of the 
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conference was far from favorable. Lloyd 
George was working feverishly to bring 
something worth while out of the congress 
which was to have established a Pan- 
European brotherhood, a general settle- 
ment with Russia, the economic reconstruc- 
tion of a bankrupt continent and a thirty- 
four-power peace treaty to endure at least 
a decade. M. Barthou was on his way 
back to Genoa, bearing his new instruc- 
tions from M. Poincaré to support Bel- 
gium and to fight for an amendment to 
the foreign property clause satisfactory 
both to Belgium and France, otherwise to 
withhold France’s signature to the allied 
offers to Russia. The Russian delegation, 
however, declared that it was resolved to 
reject the allied offers in toto, on the 
ground that they were too harsh. Its 
members further intimated that there was 
no possibility of their signing any general 
treaty unless they received an international 
loan of at least $2,000,000,000, which all 
the allied powers opposed. M. Joffe, one 
of the prominent members of the Russian 
delegation, had left for Moscow on May 
5 to confer with the Soviet leaders at home 
on the whole situation at Genoa as it af- 
fected Russia, and no formal Russian re- 
ply to the other powers was expected 
until the delegation received definite in- 
structions from the Soviet. From the 
statements of the Russians themselves, that 
answer would be negative, because of the 
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allied attitude on two points considered 
fundamental by Moscow —the return of 
foreign property outright and the extend- 
ing of a loan. 

Even more menacing was the Franvo- 
German situation. Lloyd George had 
failed to induce Poincaré to meet him and 
the other allied powers signatory to the 
Versailles Treaty before the conference 
ended and especially before the fateful 
date of May 31, when the expected failure 
of Germany to meet the reparation de- 
mands would bring about a crisis. He 
had urged Chancellor Wirth and Dr. Rath- 
enau to withdraw Germany’s refusal to 
meet the demands of the reparation com- 
mission on May 31. He had submitted 
to M. Poincaré a revised plan of German 
payment, which, if accepted, would avoid 
the crisis of May 31. He was fighting 
above all to prevent the French from 
taking independent action in case the Ger- 
mans defaulted, remaining steadfast in his 
conviction that any new exhibition of mili- 
tary force would throw Germany com- 
pletely into the hands of Russia. Trans: 
formed into a modern Atlas, the British 
Premier was striving to carry not only the 
Genoa Conference, but all Europe, upon 
his shoulders. Indomitable and grimly 
resolute, he was still “carrying on” in 
the face of an intimation that the Little 
Entente leader, supported by France, in- 
tended to propose an adjournment. 
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A hazardous game; or, card-playing with Lenin 
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RUSSIA’S REPLY TO THE 





ALLIED DEMANDS 


Official statement by the Soviet Government at Genoa defining. its 
position in respect to the other nations of the world—aAll allied 
conditions rejected—Reciprocity insisted upon 


HE official reply of the Soviet Gov- 

ernment to the demands of the allied 

powers presented to Foreign Min- 
ister Tchitcherin at Genoa on May 2 was 
transmitted on May 11. Its réceipt did 
nothing to make the prospect of ultimate 
agreement brighter. Not one of the condi- 
tions imposed by the powers as the price 
of resuming commercial relations with 
Russia was accepted. Every offer of con- 
cessions which the Russians had previously 
accepted was withdrawn, and the reply 
brought the conference back to the condi- 
tions that existed at its opening, and even 
further, for in accepting the Cannes invi- 
tation the Soviet had agreed to recognition 
of Russia’s debts. The Russians now took 
back their pledge to cancel their counter- 
claim of 50,000,000,000 gold _ rubles 
against the Allies for damage done by the 
anti-Soviet Russan armies with allied sup- 
port, and reverted to the principle of rec- 
iprocity, under which all debts would be 
canceled upon both sides. M. Rakovsky, 
speaking for the Russian delegation, de- 
clared that it would henceforth stand upon 
this principle. 

The only glimmer of hope in the whole 
reply lay in the proposal that a commis- 
sion of experts be made to review the Rus- 
sian financial situation, and that the Rus- 
sian delegation should remain at Genoa to 
discuss the compact of non-aggression, and 
other subjects on the agenda. The French 
on reading the Russian note at once wired 
to Paris for instructions. Whether the 
French and their allies would withdraw 
was problematical, and no one could fore- 
see what turn the conference would take. 
It was clearly intimated in the note that 
no agreement could be reached unless Rus- 
sia received a large international loan, and 
the allied governments had already made 
it clear that such a loan would not be ex- 
tended. This refusal was confirmed offi- 
cially in the British Parliament on May 


11, the day when the Russian reply was 
received, when Sir Robert Horne, speak- 
ing for the Government, declared that the 
British Government was not prepared to 
make a loan to the Moscow Government. 
This announcement was reecived with 
cheers. The text of the Russian reply to 
the allied powers was as follows: 


Before entering into an examination of the 
articles of the memorandum signed by a group 
of powers and transmitted with a letter from 
Signor Schanzer, President of the Political Sub- 
commission, to the Russian delegation on May 2, 
the Russian delegation, to its great regret, is 
obliged to observe that this memorandum, while 
not offering the equitable solution of the Russian 
problem which had been expected, constitutes in 
some respects a step backward from the condi- 
tions offered to Russia in the agreement of the 
Villa d’Albertis of April 20 and even from the 
memorandum of London itself. _ 

Moreover, the contents of the memorandum 
of May 2 reveal a marked deviation from the lines 
laid out for the conference of Genoa by the res- 
olutions of Cannes. 

The inviting powers, in summoning Russia to 
the present conference at the same time with 
other States, gave as their motive the necessity 
of “the economic reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe.” It was unanimously agreed 
that Russia was the State whose economic re- 
construction was of the greatest interest to 
Europe and the whole world. 

In its first memorandum replying to the 
memorandum of London, the Russian delegation 
drew the attention of the conference to the fact 
that the problem of the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia ought to lie at the foundation of its labors. 
The Russian delegation declared its willingness to 
consider this fundamental problem in concert with 
other powers. It is this problem whose solution 
would give to the world’s industries 140,000,000 
consumers and an immense quantity of raw ma- 
terials, and so contribute to the relief of the 
crisis of unemployment and misery created by 
the World War, intervention and the blockade. 


Russtan Prians Not HeEarp 


The Russian delegation, in conformity with the 
Cannes invitation, arrived at Genoa with a num- 
ber of schemes and proposals respecting credits 
and loans necessary for Russia in exchange for 
real guarantees and the enumeration of legal 
guarantees already brought into being in legis- 
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lation. Russia intended to insure foreign na- 
tionals desirous of bringing to Russia _ their 
technical skill and capital, respect for their prop- 
erty and the rights and profits of their undertak- 
ings. Finally, the Russian delegation intended to 
present a list of industrial, mining, agricultural 
and other concessions which it was willing to 
grant foreigners. 

But up to the present this matter, the most 
important one of the Russian problem and of the 
economic world problem, has not even been 
touched. Efforts made by the Russian delegates 
te bring this question before the committee of ex- 
perts appointed to examine the Russian question 
have been met by implacable opposition. The 
committee of experts laid down as a condition 
precedent to any examination of these questions 
the obligation on the part of Russia to accept 
liability for a settlement of Government debts and 
the claims of individuals. 

This method could only condemn to sterility 
the most important part of the work of the con- 
ference. Instead of beginning with an examina- 
tion of those aspects of the Russian problem 
which would provoke the least trouble, the com- 
mittee of experts, as well as the memorandum of 
the 2d of May put in the forefront a question 
which by its complexity not only politically but 
legally is bound to excite the most lively dis- 
cussion. 

As a consequence of this original mistake, prob- 
lems of the future which interest the whole world 
have been subordinated to interests of the past 


which touch only certain groups of foreign sub- 
jects. A declaration according to. which recog- 
nition of the foreign debts of former Russian 
Governments and all claims by individuals are to 
be essential conditions for the collaboration of 
foreign capital in the resuscitation of credit in 
new Russia is contradicted by the fact that many 
foreign capitalists have not waited for a settle- 
ment of the question of debts before bringing 
their collaboration to Russia. 


It is not this or that solution of this question 
which can make capital flow into Russia, but 
instead guarantees which the Russian Govern- 
ment can give for the future and international 
stabilization of that Government which would 
result from de jure recognition. 

The suspicion which it is sought to impute to 
the attitude of the Russian Government as 
regards future creditors of Russia because it is 
not willing to subscribe blindfold to propositions 
which are tov onerous is entirely interested. Re- 
pudiation of debts and obligations contracted by 
the former régime, abhorred by the people, can- 
not in any manner prejudice the attitude of Soviet 
Russia, issue of the revolution, toward those who 
would come with their capital and their technical 
knowledge to help its revival. On the contrary, 
the fact that the Russian delegation in the ques- 
tion of the settlement of debts takes into most 
serious account the interests of the Russian peo- 
ple and the economic possibilities of Russia 
proves it desires only to assume engagements 
which it is sure Russia can carry out. 


{Dutch Cartoon] 
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AMERICA’S REFUSAL TO GO TO GENOA 


JONATHAN: ‘‘I’ll stay outside while they do the work” 
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It is to be observed that more than one among 
the States represented at the conference of Genoa 
have in the past repudiated debts and obligations 
contracted by it. More than one State has con- 
fiscated and sequestrated the property of for- 
eigners or its own nationals without having been 
subjected on that account to the ostracism 
applied to Soviet Russia. 


ALLIED Motives QuESTIONED 


The insistence shown by certain powers in ex- 
cluding Russia from international economic and 
political life, and in refusing her equality of 
treatment, is difficult to explain by failure to 
satisfy certain demands of a financial character. 
If one considers how much this attitude has cost 
the world, has cost the States which inaugurated 
it, has cost Russia herself which for nearly five 
years has suffered the dreadful consequences, one 
would with difficulty believe that it is only the 
interests of bondholders and the owners of 
nationalized property which are concerned. 

The incidents of the last few days, especially 
with regard to the restitution of nationalized 
property to its former owners, show clearly that 
on to a question which in itself is purely mate- 
rial has been grafted a political question. The 
struggle which is taking place at Genoa around 
the Russian problem has a more distant and more 
elevated objective. Political and social reaction 
which in most countries followed the years of 
war seeks to defeat Soviet Russia, which repre- 
sents the collective tendency in social organiza- 
tion and complete the triumph of capitalistic 
individualism. 

The Soviet delegation has refused, and _ still 
refuses, to introduce into the current discussion 
afiy kind of political tendency. But it cannot 
refrain from pointing out tnat this effort to make 
the program of a party or social system triumph 
at Genoa is contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the first Cannes resolutions. If the labors of 
the conference are threatened, full responsibility 
will fall on those powers who, putting themselves 
in opposition to the general wish for an agree- 
ment, place the interests of certain social groups 
above the common interest of Europe. 

The Russian delegation points out that the 
preamble of the memorandum of the 2d of May 
seeks to establish the view that a more prolonged 
period of economic isolation for Russia would 
only injure her and that in the meantime the 
remaining European countries would find means 
of escape from their economic troubles. The 
object of this declaration is clearly, that Russia, 
who needs the collaboration of other powers for 
her economic recovery, must alone endure the 
sacrifices that this collaboration involves. 

This declaration is contrary to the general 
spinion which by statements of competent men 
and by repeated manifestations on the part of 
the working classes, has shown that Russia can- 
not be replaced by any substitute and that her 
absence from the world market introduces dis- 
turbances which no artifice can remedy. The 
place of Russia cannot be taken by any but 
Russia herself. 

The isolation of Russia has political conse- 
quences not less grave than its economic conse- 
quences. The security of Europe and the peace 
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of the world call for the suppression of this ab- 
normal condition of affairs. As long as Russia 
remains in a sort of economic and political quar- 
antine this state of affairs cannot but encourage 
military adventurers in certain countries, whether 
near or far from Russia, who, assuming the réle 
of the “police of European civilization” seek 
to trouble the peace and secure the territory and 
wealth of Russia and other Soviet republics. 

For this reason the solution of the Russian 
problem will not advance by a single inch unless 
the powers assembled at Genoa accept the idea 
that the sacrifices they demand from Russia must 
find their counterpart in analogous sacrifices on 
their own part. 


Crepits AND PoxtticaL CLAUSES 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Lloyd George on 
the 20th of April the Russian delegation made 
some important concessions, at the same time 
putting forward the question of credits and loans 
to be granted to the Russian Government. At the 
first sitting of the experts’ committee the Russian 
delegation asked for a detailed examination by 
experts of this question. But the committee of 
experts, as we have already said, rejected this 
proposal. _ 

Neither does this question of so considerable 
an interest for Russia meet with any answer in 
the memorandum of the 2d of May. Instead, 
credits are to be granted to the Russian Govern- 
ment, the preamble of the memorandum sets forth, 
credits which various Governments are prepared 
to grant those nationals of other States who wish 
to trade with Russia, but this question, however 
interesting it may be for the private traders of 
other countries, has no relation to the question 
put by the Russian delegation. Moreover, these 
private merchants and_manufacturers cannot em- 
ploy these credits to the full extent if the Rus- 
sian Government is not assured of the financial 
means necessary to assist the productive powers 
of the country, an indispensable condition of 
commercial relations of any importance between 
Russia and other countries. 

If the Russian Government lacks financial re- 
sources or credits to assist industry and agricul- 
ture, restore the means of transport and establish 
a stable currency by stopping the issue of con- 
tinually depreciating paper rubles, foreign com- 
mercial relations of any magnitude will be met by 
very great difficulties. Moreover, measures aimed 
at the relief of Russia can only be applied by the 
Government itself or according to a scheme drawn 
up in advance. The Russian delegation had _in- 
tended to put before the conference such a 
scheme worked out by competent scientific and 
industrial authorities. 

It is not without astonishment that the Rus- 
sian delegation observes that in the memorandum 
of the 2d of May general considerations contain- 
ing no definite proposals are put forward with 
regard to the main question of the relief of Rus- 
sia, while the question of the settlement of inter- 
governmental debts and private claims is put for- 
ward in a form which aims at foreseeing the 
smallest details. 

The Russian delegation considers this proposi- 
tion a vain attempt to obtain the recognition by 
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Russia of treaties concluded by other States. But 
that is a political question which Russia is ready 
to discuss with the interested powers at an op- 
portune moment. 

Another political question artificially intro- 
duced into the memorandum is provided for in 
Clause 13 on the relations between Rumania and 
Russia: As this question forms part of the whole 
political, territorial and other questions at issue 
hetween Russia and Rumania it cannot be ex- 
amined separately. 

But the Russian delegation above all expresses 
its surprise at seeing raised in the memorandum 
the question of peace in Asia Minor, all the 
more as in spite of a proposal from Russia that 
Turkey should be invited to the conference at 
Genoa she was excluded. Indeed, it is precisely 
the presence of Turkey at the conference that 
would have contributed to the restoration of peace 
in Asia Minor. Russia on her side, having re- 
gard to her relations of close friendship with 
Turkey, would have contributed to obtain the end 
desired. 

So far as concerns the strict neutrality which 
the memorandum of May 2 requires from Russia 
in the war which is being waged on Turkish 
territory, it can only be the neutrality which is 
required of all powers by international law and 
conventions. 

The Russian delegation is no less surprised to 
see that in this financial agreement and at the 
head of all its clauses are political clauses which 
until now have never appeared in the Russian 
delegation’s discussion with other delegations. 


The memorandum picks out from those Cannes 
conditions which have a political bearing and 
which are otherwise accepted by the Russian 
Government one separate condition, the fifth, con- 
cerning subversive propaganda, gives it a new 
meaning and makes it a unilateral obligation of 


Russia. 
strated more than once that. true subversive 
propaganda through organization and dispatch of 
armed bands has been at work in certain coun- 
tries neighboring upon Russia and, indeed, signa- 
tories of the memorandum. 

The memorandum, giving a new extension of 
this Cannes condition, asks that Russia should 
suppress all attempts in its territory to assist 
revolutionary movements in other States. But if 
by this formula the memorandum is intended to 
prohibit the activity of political parties or labor 
organizations, the Russian delegation cannot ac- 
cept such prohibition unless the activity in ques- 
tion is contrary to the law of the land. 

In the same clause the memorandum asks that 
Russia should refrain from any action which 
might disturb the territorial and political status 
quo of other States. 

Passing to other clauses of the memorandum 
the Russian delegation is compelled to observe 
that the general tenor of the claims set out 
therein is the product of changes produced by 
the Russian revolution. 


PRECEDENTS OF OTHER REVOLUTIONS 


It is not for the Russian delegation to justify 
this great act of the Russian people before an 
assembly of powers among which many count in 
their history more than one revolution; but the 


Yet the Russian Governm-nt has demon- - 
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Russian delegation is obliged to recall a principle 
of right, namely, that revolutions which are a 
violent rupture with the past carry with them 
a new juridical status in the external and internal 
relations of States. 

Governments and systems of government which 
have emerged from a revolution are not bound to 
respect the obligations of Governments which have 
lapsed. The French Convention, of which France 
considers herself the legitimate successor, pro- 
claimed on the 22d of September, 1792, that “ the 
sovereignty of peoples is not bound by the treaties 
of tyrants.” In conformity with this declaration 
revolutionary France not only tore up the politi- 
cal treaties of the old régime with foreign coun- 
tries but also repudiated its national debt. She 
only consented, and that from motives of political 
opportunism, to pay one-third. This was the tiers 
consolidé, on which interest only began to be 
regularly paid at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This practice, which has been elevated to the 
rank of a doctrine by eminent lawyers, has been 
followed almost constantly by Governments which 
have resulted from a revolution or a war of 
liberation. 

The United States has repudiated the treaties 
of its predecessors, England and Spain. Again 
the Governments of victorious States during war 
and particularly at the conclusion of peace 
treaties have not hesitated to seize the goods of 
the nationals of vanquished States situated within 
their territory, and even within foreign territory. 

In conformity with precedent, Russia cannot be 
compelled to assume any responsibility toward 
foreign powers and their nationals for the annul- 
ment of the public debt and for the nationaliza- 
tion of private property. 

There is a further question of right. Is the 
Government of Russia really responsible for dam- 
ages caused to property rights and interests of 
foreign nationals by reason of the civil war other 
than those which have been caused by this Gov- 
ernment’s own acts; that is to say, other than 
the annulment of debt and the nationalization of 
property ? 

Here again judicial doctrine is entirely in favor 
of the Russian Government. Revolution, like all 
other great popular movements being akin to 
force majeure, does not confer upon those who 
have suffered from it any title to indemnity. 
When foreign citizens supported by their Govern- 
ments demanded from the Czarist Government re- 
payment of losses caused by the revolutionary 
events of 1905-06 the latter rejected their demands 
and based its action on the consideration that, not 
having accorded payment for damages to its 
own subjects for similar events, it was unable to 
place foreigners in a privileged position. 

Thus from the point of view of law Russia is 
in no way bound to pay debts of the past, to 
make restitution of property or to compensate its 
former owners any more than she is bound to 
pay compensation for other losses suffered by 
foreign nations, either as the result of legislation 
which Russia had chosen in the exercise of her 
sovereign rights to give herself or as a result of 
the events of the revolution. 
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Atutes Reyect RECIPROCITY 


None the less, in a spirit of conciliation and 
with the view of reaching an agreement with all 
powers, Russia has accepted the principles con- 
tained in the third Cannes resolution on condi- 
tion that it be made reciprocal. This reciprocity 
further—that is to say the obligation resting on 
every Government to compensate loss caused by 
its acts or negligence—was laid down in the 
official interpretations of the third Cannes reso- 
lution which have already been referred to in 
the first Russian memorandum. 

Making exception of war debts, which, being 
of quite specific origin, were extinguished by the 
very fact that Russia having dissociated herself 
from the war and having taken no part in the 
division of its resulting advantages could not 
take its expenses on her shoulders, the Russian 
delegation has declared itself prepared to accept 
liabilities for the payment of public debts on 
condition that losses caused Russia by interven- 
tion and by blockade are recognized. 

In law the Russian counter-elaims are infinitely 
better justified than the claims of the Allies and 
the nationals. Practice and theory agree in im- 
posing responsibility for losses caused by inter- 
vention and blockade on Governments which in- 
stitute them. Without quoting other cases, we 
shall limit ourselves to recalling the decisions of 
the Court of Arbitration at Geneva, Sept. 14, 
1872, in the terms of which Great Britain had 
to pay the United States $15,500,000 for losses 
caused to that country by the privateer Alabama, 
which in the Civil War between the Northern 
and Southern States assisted the latter. 

Intervention and blockade on the part of the 
Allies and neutrals against Russia constituted on 
their part official acts of war. Documents which 
are published in Annex II. of the first Russian 
memorandum clearly prove that the chiefs of the 
counter-revolutionary armies were such only in 
appearance and that ine real commanders were 
foreign generals sent specially for that purpose 
by certain powers. These powers not only took 
a direct part in tie civil war but are its authors. 

But in its desire to reach a practical agreement 
the Russian delegation as result of conversations 
at the Villa d’Albertis entered on concessions of 
the widest description and declared itself dis- 
posed conditionally to renounce its counter-claims 
and accept the engagements of the former Gov- 
ernment in exchange for a number of concessions 
on the part of the powers, the most important 
being real credits placed at the disposal of the 
Russian Government amounting to a sum to be 
determined in advance. 

Unfortunately this engagement by the powers 
has not been kept. The memorandum says noth- 
ing definite concerning the credits which the sig- 
natories would be ready to grant the Russian 
Government, and the credit which they promise 
to grant to their nationals trading with Russia 
bear a discretionary character. 

In the same way the memorandum entirely 
defers the question of war debts, of which can- 
cellation was one of the conditions of renuncia- 
tion by Russia of her counter-claims. The mem- 
orandum similarly leaves for discussion a mora- 
torium and the cancellation of interest on pre- 
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war debts, remitting the final decision of this 
question to the competence of an arbitral tribunal 
instead of fixing it in agreement itself, contrary 
to that which is provided even in the London 
memorandum. 


In the same way the signatories of the mem- 
orandum in freeing themselves of obligations 
recognize that the opposite party is equally freed 
from them. In this manner the laborious negotia- 
tions which resulted in agreement at the Villa 
d’Albertis have been rendered vain. The Rus- 
sian delegation does not wish to ask upon what 
powers the responsibility for this rests, but in any 
case it is not upon Russia. 


Property CLAUSE IMPRACTICABLE 


The negotiations have been made still more dif- 
ficult by the obstinacy of certain States in seek- 
ing to impose upon Russia by Article 7 obliga- 
tions inconsistent with her social system and with 
the first article of the Cannes resolutions. 


Clause 7 begins by a fine preamble recognizing 
the sovereign right of Russia to organize as she 
thinks fit in her own territory her system of 
property, her economic system and her Govern- 
ment, but even the text of the clause is in fla- 
grant contradiction with the preamble. The sov- 
ereignty of the Russian State becomes the sport 
of fortune. It can be put in check by decisions 
of a mixed arbitral tribunal composed of four 
foreigners and one Russian who will decide in 
the last resort if the interests of foreigners are 
to be repaired, returned or indemnified. 


On this subject the Russian delegation must 
observe that in examination of disputes of this 
kind particular disagreements will result in fatally 
opposing to one another two forms of property, 
the antagonism of which assumes today for the 
first time in history a real and practical char- 
acter. In these conditions there should be no 
question of an impartial super-arbiter, and, 
according to the sense of clause 7, the role of 
super-arbiter would inevitably lead to the inter- 
vention of foreigners in the internal affairs of 
Russia and would be equivalent to suppressing in 
practice the inviolability of the existing system 
of property in Russia recognized at the begin- 
ning of clause 7. 

Further, the Russian delegation considers that 
there is no practical character in clause 7. The 
presence of this clause in the memorandum of 
the 2d of May can only be explained by a desire 
to satisfy class or party feelings. It cannot possi- 


’ bly be considered as the result of adequate knowl- 


edge of the state of affairs in Russia. 


Without mentioning the everlasting disputes to 
which this clause will give rise between claimants 
and the Russian Government and between the 
latter and foreign powers, clause 7, far from 
creating between the Soviet régime and the cap- 
italist régime that mutual tolerance which is a 
condition of fertile collaboration, will only en- 
venom the relations between these various parties. 
Foreigners who enter Russia, not as a result of 
friendly agreement with the Russian Government 
to work under the protection of Russian laws, 
but in virtue of a decision of the mixed arbitral 
tribunal, would soon feel that there was general 
hostility opposed to them. 
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On its side the Russian Govern- 
ment, in order to make it possible for 
former owners of nationalized prop- 
erty to apply their technical knowl- 
edge and their capital to the economic 
reconstruction of Russia and for their 
own advantage, has recognized that 
they must enjoy preferential rights in 
all cases where their former property 
is granted as a concession either in 
the form of a lease or in the form of 
a mixed company formed between the 
State. and foreign capital, or in any 
other form providing for the partici- 
pation of foreigners. 

In the same way the Russian dele- 
gation takes note that the interested 
powers, while reserving all their solici- 


talists and while displaying an inex- 
plicable doctrinaire intransigence, 
have sacrificed very many foreign 
capitalists desirous of profiting from 
the facilities and guarantees which the 
Russian Government has given to 
them to return to their work in 
Russia. 

The Russian delegation takes note, 
also, that the interested powers have 
sacrificed at the same time the inter- 
ests of a mass of small holders of 
Russian loans and the interests also 
of a mass of small foreign owners, 
whose property has been nationalized 
or sequestered, and whom the Rus- 
sian Government intended to include 
among the claimants of justice and the good 
foundation of whose claims it recognized. 


The Russian delegation cannot refrain from 
expressing its surprise that powers like France, 
where are to be found the majority of small 
holders of Russian loans, should have insisted 
most strongly on the restitution of property while 
subordinating the interests of small holders of 
Russian loans to those of certain groups who 
demand restitution of their property. 


Mutua Concessions ONty SOLUTION 


The Russian Government sent its representa- 
tives to the Genoa conference in the hope of 
obtaining there with other States represented an 
agreement which, without infringing on the po- 
litical and social régime established as the result 
of the revolution and intervention victoriously 
repulsed, would bring about, not aggravation, but 
improvement of the economic and financial situ- 
ation of Russia, and which would at the same 
time open the way to improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation of Europe. 


But such a result implied that the foreign 
powers who had organized armed intervention in 
Russia would cease to hold toward Russia lan- 
guage held between conqueror and conquered. 
Russia not having been conquered. The only 
language which would result in a common agree- 
ment wac that which is the language held be- 
tween States negotiating on a footing of equality. 

Russia is still ready, in order to assure success 
and agreement, to consent to important conces- 
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PEACE: ‘‘ Help! I drown! ”’ 


sions to foreign powers, but upon the absolute 
condition that concessions equivalent to and cor- 
responding to these concessions are made in favor 
of the Russian people by the other contracting 
parties. The great mass of the people of Russia 
could not accept an agreement in which these 
concessions were not balanced by real and cor- 
responding advantages. 

Another matter of importance suggested by the 
difficulties of the situation would be mutual can- 
cellation of claims and counter-claims originating 
from the past and standing between Russia and 
the other powers. But here, also, the Russian 
Government is determined to respect the interests 
of small bondholders. 

If, nevertheless, the powers wish to consider a 
solution of the financial difficulties outstanding 
between themselves and Russia, taking into ac- 
count the fact that this question necessitates, 
from the nature and extent of the claims pre- 
sented to Russia, a study more profound and an 
appreciation more just of the credits available 
for her, this task could be entrusted to a mixed 
committee of experts nominated by the confer- 


ence. The labors of this committee would have | 


to begin at a date and at a place to be deter- 
mined by common agreement. 

The Russian delegation takes note that the 
great obstacle against which the conference has 
so far come is this, namely, that the idea of reci- 
procity, to which attention is called above, is not 
yet sufficiently recognized by all the powers. But 
the Russian delegation cannot refrain from point- 
ing out that the preliminary conversations which 
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have already been held have opened the way to a 
closer understanding between Soviet Russia and 
the foreign powers. 


The Russian delegation is of the opinion that 
the differences which have appeared in the course 
of the solution of the financial difficulties be- 
tween itself and the foreign powers ought not to 
prove an obstacle to the possibility and necessity 
of a solution here in Genoa of other problems 
interesting all countries alike, and, in the first 
place, problems touching reconstruction in the 
economic sphere of Europe and of Russia and the 
consolidation of peace. 

Russia came to the conference with conciliatory 
intentions. She still hopes that her efforts in 
this direction will be crowned with success. 


New Par.ey AT THE HAGUE 


After full consideration of the Russian 
reply, the delegations unanimously agreed 
that all hope of reaching an economic 
settlement with the Soviet Government at 
Genoa must be abandoned. The impos- 
sibility of realizing Lloyd George’s other 
project—the making of a ten-year non- 
aggressive treaty—was generally admitted, 
for this plan depended primarily on the 
success of an economic arrangement with 
Russia. Lloyd George’s unflagging perse- 
verance, however, was seen in his an- 
nouncement on May 12 that the Russian 
suggestion for a commission of experts to 
study Russian finances and the possibili- 
ties of reconstruction would be supported 
by the British delegation. 


This proposal was formally made by 
him before the political subcommission 
on May 13, with an additional proposal 
that during the period of the commis- 
sion’s labors—estimated at about four 
months—a truce should be declared be- 
tween Russia and the rest of Europe on 
the basis of existing frontiers—a tespo- 
rary substitute for the ten-year peace com- 
pact for which he had hoped. The imme- 
diate objection of the French delegation 
to the admission of Russian delegates to 
this commission led Lloyd George to pro- 
pose the creation of two separate commis- 
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[For text-of the American refusal to take part in a new conference see page 544.) 
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sions, representing the Allies on the one 
hand and the Russians on the other, on 
the understanding that the Soviet body be 
asked to meet with the allied commission 
when joint sessions showed themselves to 
be necessary. 

M. Tchitcherin, head of the Russian dele- 
gation, objected strenuously to Russia’s 
exclusion, and told the British Premier 
that Russia would not accept this plan. 
Lloyd George, however, succeeded on May 
14 in securing an agreement to begin a 
new attempt at settlement at The Hague on 
June 15, the main issues to be decided be- 
tween then and the end of October being 
Russian credits, debts and private prop- 
erty. All the powers pledged themselves 
to conclude no separate treaties with Rus- 
sia up to Oct. 26. A special invitation was 
transmitted to the United States through 
Ambassador Child. Secretary Hughes de- 
clined this invitation on May 15, reiterat- 
ing the American position that the whole 
question of Russian reconstruction and re- 
establishment of commerce and credit, must 
be preeeded by fundamental changes in 
the policy of the Soviet Government. 

The last obstacle to this scheme was 
overcome on May 15, when M. Tchitcherin, 
after an energetic note transmitted the 
night before, declaring that the two-com- 
mission plan would be rejected by Russia, 
changed his mind after a long interview 
with Lloyd George and Signor Facta, who 
convinced him that the double-commis- 
sion plan would be advantageous to the 
Russians rather than a handicap. 

The receipt of the American refusal to 
participate in the new discussions caused 
keen disappointment at Genoa among all 
the delegations. Lloyd George showed 
fatigue and unusual depression. Mean- 
while the final scenes of the Genoa confer- 
ence were being enacted, and by May 16 it 
was generally expected that the final ad- 
journment would come before the end of 
the week. 










THE UPPER SILESIAN SETTLEMENT 


Final acceptance, by the German and Polish Foreign Ministers, 


at Genoa, of the League of Nations’ boundaries in the plebiscite 
area and their regulation of mutual industrial and economic 
rights, the culmination of many months’ labors at Geneva 


NE of the most important indirect re- 
sults of the Genoa conference, from 
the viewpoint of European peace, was 

the private settlement by the German and 
Polish delegates of the last differences ex- 
isting between their respective Govern- 


ments with regard to the status of Upper: 


Silesia. Final agreement was reached by 
Dr. Rathenau, the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, and M. Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, on May 9, to accept the League 
of Nations’ decision defining the German- 
Polish boundaries, but to effect the terri- 
torial division in such a way as to preserve 
the area’s economic unity. The entire agree- 
ment, which was very long, comprising 
more than 600 articles, completed the work 
of the Permanent German-Polish Commis- 
sion at Geneva. Its signature at Geneva 
was imminently expected on May 14. The 
convention was considered one of the most 
complex diplomatic accords drafted in re- 
cent years, regulating as it did the intrica- 
cies of the industrial region, and solving 
the problems of a situation where, in many 
instances, raw materials and fuel were in 
one country and factories in another and 
where workmen living in Poland did their 
day’s work in Germany. The agreements 
which it embodied were to remain in force 
for fifteen years. 


The compact thus confirmed the deci- 
sion of the League of Nations, to which 
body the whole question of boundaries was 
referred by the Supreme Council after 
England and France had found it impos- 
sible to harmonize the perplexing results 
of the plebiscite. This decision was reached 
by the Council of the League in October, 
1921. On Oct. 20 the allied Governments 
accepted the Council’s recommendations, 
and agreed that the Polish and German 
Governments should appoint representa- 
tives to negotiate a convention safeguard- 
ing the minorities, and providing the eco- 
nomic guarantees which the Council had 
cited as necessary. As Chairman of this 


conference, which met in Geneva, the 
Council appointed M. Calonder, ex-Pres- 
ident of the Swiss Confederation. Ger- 
many and Poland appointed three plenipo- 
tentiaries each. Sub-commissions on rail- 
ways, distribution of water and electricity, 
nationality and domicile, and the protec- 
tion of minorities were at once set up, and 
all of these, except the last, sat in Upper 
Silesia. M. Calonder spent considerable 
time in Upper Silesia working with them. 
Progress was slow, M. Calonder’s principle 
being to advance by mutual agreement 
rather than by majority decisions. By the 
beginning of March considerable progress 
had been made. One sub-commission after 
the other reached complete agreement, 
until eventually the points in dispute were 
reduced to three, and finally to one. 

This last outstanding issue—the ques- 
tion of Poland’s right under Articles 92 
and 297 of the Versailles Treaty to liqui- 
date the private property of Germans in 
the plebiscite area—was earnestly debated 
at the public session held at Geneva on 
March 23. Article 297 gave the allied 
and associated powers a general right to 
‘retain and liquidate such property, while 
Article 92 made special provisions for 
such liquidation “in all the German terri- 
tory transferred in accordance with the 
present treaty (to Poland), and_ recog- 
nized as forming definitively part of 
Poland.” Under the award of Oct. 20, 
Poland was to renounce for a period of 
fifteen years the powers granted under 
Article 92 for the expropriation of indus- 
trial undertakings, mines, &c. Poland 
argued that she thus possessed under the 
treaty the right to liquidate any property 
other than the categories excluded, and 
that neither the conference nor its Chair- 
man had jurisdiction to abrogate those 
rights. 

The Germans argued, on the contrary, 
that the settlement of October, 1920, es- 
tablished a traditional period in Upper 
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Silesia, during which the economic life of 
the area was not to be disturbed, and that 
liquidation of German private property 
would be inconsistent with this. They 
further contended that Article 297 was in- 
tended to apply only to territory the trans- 
fer of which to one of the allied powers 
had been completed under the treaty, and 
that liquidation of property was never con- 
templated in any part of an area trans- 
ferred after a plebiscite, and over two 
years after the signature of the peace 
treaty. No agreement could be reached at 
this time, but on April 8 M. Calonder pre- 
sented proposals for an agreement, and 
declared that if they were not accepted by 
April 11, he would solve the crisis by a 
definite arbitral award. Final agreement 
on the point in dispute was announced on 
April 13. These were the provisions ac- 
ceded to on both sides: 

German property which can be liquidated by 
Poland is divided into two groups—(1) industry, 
that is, mines, blast furnaces, foundries, muni- 
tions factories, and any concern employing over 
600 workers; and (2) estates with an area of at 
least 246 acres. With regard to big industrial 
undertakings, Poland is entitled to proceed with 
their liquidation during the next fifteen years 
only if the Mixed Commission is of opinion that 
their expropriation is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of work. After the period of fifteen years 
Poland will be entitled to liquidate any big indus- 
trial undertaking provided that two years’ notice 
is given to the owner. 

In the case of the second group Poland is 
entitled to liquidate two-thirds of the estate, with 
the exception 6f forests, which cannot bé liqui- 


dated. Poland must express her desire t6 liqui- 
date properties before Jan. 1, 1925. Any differ- 
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ence which may arise from the application of this 
agreement will be submitted to the Permanent 
International Court of Justice. 


It was further announced on April 24 
that the permanent commission had 
reached full agreement on the final de- 
tails of an economic agreement. Thus the 
way was paved toward the definitive com- 
pact subscribed to by the German and 
Polish Foreign Ministers at Genoa. The 
agreement must be ratified by the two Par- 
liaments within two weeks of signature. It 
was expected to be a matter of only a few 
weeks to complete arrangements for the 
handing over of the respective territories to 
Germany and Poland and the evacuation of 
the interallied trdops, which are mostly 
French, with small English and Italian 
contingents. 


This German-Polish treaty represents the 
settlement of a dangerous conflict, affect- 
ing not merely the two parties in dispute, 
but the peace of Europe. Clashes between 
Germans and Poles and French have made 
Silesia a hotbed of trouble for many 
months. The compact represents also a tri- 
umph for the pacific policy followed by 
M. Skirmunt ever since he took over the 
portfolio of Foreign Minister in the War- 
saw Cabinet. The accord for Czechoslo- 
vakia paved the way for a working agree- 
ment with the Little Entente; agreement 
with the Baltic States brought better under- 
standing and agreement with Soviet Rus- 
sia. The Upper Silesian agreement with 
Germany completes the circle. 


ITALY AND FIUME 


T was announced officially from Rome on 
April 14 that the conversations between Ital- 
ian and Jugoslav representatives, which had 

been resumed at Rapallo, were proceeding in a 
mutually conciliatory spirit. The Italian delega- 
tions, under instructions from Rome, were em- 
phasizing the necessity of a revision of the Rapallo 
Treaty, and were striving, above all, to find a so- 
lution to the problem of Fiume, in order that that 
much-tried city may at last obtain a stable régime 
and regain its former prosperity. The political 
situation in the so-called “ free city” changed but 
little in the month under review; Zanella, the 
former President and head of the autonomous 
party, remained in Jugoslav territory with fully 
two-thirds of the former Constituent Assembly, 
defied the Fascisti and the Italian Government 
alike, and insisted that he was still the legal 
head of the Fiume Government. In Fiume, 
meanwhile, filled with d’Annunzian legionaries, 
but provisionally controlled by Italian forces, no 


new disorders gcecurred. Zanella’s determination 
not tg yield an iota was emphasized by the 
message sent by him to Premier Facta on April 
19 in reference to the renewed discussions with 
Jugoslavia. The message was couched in the 
following terms: 

“T consider it my duty to inform you that the 
legally constituted Government of Fiume has not 
authorized any one to treat in the name of and 
for the City of Fiume, still less to stipulate agree- 
ments for ports and railroads. Fiume cannot 
recognize ag valid, or as entailing any responsi- 
bility, these negotiations and agreements without 
its own legal participation and acceptance.” 

The shipping strike in Italy had resulted by 
April 17 in the tying up of 152 vessels of a total 
tonnage of 730,755. * * * Corato, South 
Ttaly, was visited again by “earth-waves” on 
May 5. Many buildings were demolished, large 
numbers rendered homeless, and the population 
was in fear of new commotions. 





















ITALY’S RAILWAY CRISIS 


By CarLeton Beas* 


Rail system of the whole country facing ruin under State ownership 
because of lowered efficiency of labor, coupled with higher costs— 
Amazing examples of red tape and lapse of discipline 


HE train on which I was traveling 

from Milan to Bologna last May 
was fired upon because it contained 
a squadron of Fascisti bound for Reg- 
gia to attack the headquarters of the So- 
cialist Land League. We had suffered 
other interruptions—long, irritating stops 
at countryside crossings while the en- 
gineer tinkered with an engine that should 
never have left the roundhouse. At 12 
o’clock this rattletrap wheezingly shunted 
us on a siding miles from nowhere and 
limped off down the track. A second en- 
gine did not arrive until 3 o’clock, so that 
we missed our luncheon—likewise all con- 
nections with trains for Florence. Two 
weeks later I was on another train when it 
was deserted twenty miles outside of Pisa 
by the crew, who demanded a changed 
schedule. 


Such incidents, coupled with the fact 
that the deficit of the Italian railways is 
more than 1,000,000,000 lire a year, forces 
the realization that something is very 
wrong. 

Italian railroad history covers four 
stages: Originally the principal cities 
were fed by small, inefficient, separately 
owned lines. As in other countries, these 
were gradually integrated, until in 1885 at 
a meeting of railway officials—the Con- 
ference of Genala—the railways were or- 
ganized into two large units with natural 
and exclusive territories. 

The period of governmental regulation 
properly dates from 1902, when the first 
important strike took place. At that time 
the Government intervened to support the 
demands of the unionists, and from then 
on imposed regulations and determined or 
modified rates. One of the few salutary 
instances was the establishing of a special 
tariff for fruit products from the south. 

In 1905, in order to avoid a nation-wide 


strike, the Government took over the roads, 
granting the workers’ demands. Since 
then most lines have been owned and oper- 
ated by the State. 

Under the last year of private owner- 
ship the railroads returned a profit of 
64,000,000 lire. This gradually declined 
to 28,000,000 in 1914, while the year of 
entrance into the war recorded a deficit of 
21,000,000 lire. Owing to the transporta- 
tion of war supplies, the two subsequent 
years showed the apparent benefit to the 
Treasury of 4,000,000,000 and 57,000,000,- 
000 lire, respectively. The post-war years 
have been featured by an annual deficit 
of over a billion lire each—the heaviest 
single charge on the burdened Italian 
State. 

This is partly due to an aggravation of 
natural difficulties. The elongated shape 
of the country, together with the widely 
varying density of population and degrees 
of development, has created special prob- 
lems that have never been satisfactorily 
solved. Furthermore, only 20 per cent. of 
the national area may be considered level 
country. The grades of the roadbeds, out- 
side of Lombardy and the Adriatic Delta 
District, are heavier than those of Switzer- 
land. Even more serious is the lack of 
native coal and iron deposits, which makes 
relative economy of operation impossible. 

Some of the present difficulties also 
spring from previous blunders. Before 
the war the railways of Italy had cost 
more per mile to operate than any other 
national system in Europe. If this was 
due in part to the special conditions just 
noted, it was also a result of penny-wise 


*Mr. Beals has been in Italy since February, 
1921, and has devoted the whole time to investi- 
gating political and economic conditions there. 
Before soing to Italy he spent two and a half 
years in Spain and Latin America. He has 
contributed to periodicals in Madrid, Mexico, 
England and the United States.—Eprvror. 
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economy in the original construction, of 
lack of foresight as to future traffic, of 
failure to provide double tracks, and of a 
lack of station buildings and administra- 
tive equipment in general. 


RaILroaps A NATIONAL BULWARK 


The war has taught the Italians at least 
one lesson: The railway system is the 
basis of any national defense. Cavour, the 
statesman of the unification, foresaw that 
a greater problem than expelling the hated 
Austrians would be that of adequately con- 
necting North and South Italy, so far apart 
geographically, racially and economically ; 
he foresaw that a united nation in such a 
narrow and extended peninsula was de- 
pendent upon the proper development of 
transportation. Yet, though the Italians 
are more aware of this than ever before, 
they lack the means of profiting from their 
lesson. All necessary extensions, and even 
the replacement of outworn rolling stock, 
have had to be largely deferred until after 
the rebuilding of the lines running into 
Austria, which connect with the famous 


Tauern Railway of 1909. The deficit of 


1,000,000,000 lire, however, is quite apart 
from this reconstruction work. 

The immediate cause of this operating 
deficit is, first of all, the wartime deterio- 
ration of rolling stock, roadbeds and equip- 
ment in general—a ‘deterioration which 
time and peace have done little to remedy. 

The railway budget shows two great 
channels of expenditure—coal and labor. 
Before*the war between 15 and 20 per cent. 
of the outlay went for coal. Today 54 per 
cent. of the actual income is thus utilized. 
This increase is accounted for by the de- 
preciated lira; the poorer quality of the 
coal, which makes efficient firing impossi- 
ble; the increased amount consumed by 
worn-out engines and the diminished effi- 
ciency of labor. 

Still more pressing is the labor problem. 
Before the war the personnel absorbed 47 
per cent. of the income; today it accounts 
‘for 60 per cent. The outlay has increased 
from 283,000,000 lire to 1,270,000,000. 
Numerically, the personnel has increased 
45 per cent., although the traffic measured 
in kilometers is slightly less than before 
the war, and the number of trains has just 
been reduced (May 1). These increases in 
pay and number of employes are to some 
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extent normal and inevitable with the 
quadrupled cost of living since 1914 and 
the inauguration of the eight-hour day. 


HIGHER Cost oF LABOR 


The two sources of loss in connection 
with the labor problem may be considered 
under the allied heads of undiscipline and 
inefficiency. Though the trend of our 
times may be toward industrial democracy, 
labor autonomy can be carried to _per- 
nicious lengths. The Italian workers have 
been content to establish their power of 
intervention in the management without re- 
gard to efficiency or the rights of the gen- 
eral public. Filippo Tajani, in a recent 
number of I Problemi Italiani, makes the 
following statement: 


The railway workers, by virtue of their or- 


ganization, have acquired an_ extraordinary 
valore politico. Today the Minister who wishes 
to sign a railway order—as a general manager 
is supposed to do—is obliged to ascertain the 
attitude of the workers, 90 per cent, of whom 
must give their consent. Even so simple a 
thing as the change in the hours of a train 
can be held up by the workers, and _ strikes 
have occurred where their dissent was ignored. 


Again, he speaks of the establishment of 
the eight-hour day: 

Sometimes the concessions to workers have 
bordered on the ridiculous. The office person- 
nel was undecided as to the establishment of 
unit or divided hours. * * * The matter was 
solved by letting every one keep the hours he 
chose. The consequences were so absurd that 
the obligation to keep identical, undivided or 
unusual hours was forcibly re-established. 


In general the railway workers have, 
owing to their superior organization, bet- 
tered themselves at the expense of the com- 
munity and with little regard for the cry- 
ing need of efficiency. In fact, certain ele- 
ments have taken delight in multiplying 
difficulties connected with the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour system and with the 
chaos into which peace has precipitated the 
railway administration. 

This insubordination is closely coupled 
with inefficiency. In 1921 the unit coal 
consumption of the locomotive was 20.16 
kilograms, as against 13.61 in 1914. While, 
as indicated, this is only partly due to the 
inefficiency of the engineers and firemen, 
they cannot be entirely absolved. The 
eight-hour system has increased the number 
of workers 30 per cent., and many of those 
promoted to the rank of engineer were not 
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properly apprenticed. Under private own- 
ership, the period of apprenticeship for a 
fireman was eight years. Today it is two 
years. 

A generally lackadaisical spirit prevails. 
Trains rarely arrive on time. Shipments 
are unwarrantedly delayed. Loss and theft 
of baggage are frequent, and the culprits, 
many of whom are evidently in the public 
service, largely go unpunished. 

Much of this is indirectly traceable to 
politics and bureaucratic inefficiency. The 
Italian electorate as a whole is apathetic; 
only a small percentage goes to the polls. 
The 200,000 railway workers are alert, in- 
formed, and hence constitute an aggressive 
political force. In a Government whose 
basis is patronage and on railroads where 
every administrative act is scrutinized with 
regard, not to efficiency or national needs, 
but to the rights and the well-being of the 
employes, a Minister who values his career 
is usually willing to truckle. 

The red tape is amazing. Recently 
relatives were shipping a young man’s 
dead body to Trieste, where arrangements 
had been made for a public military fu- 
neral. Owing to the vagueness of the 
tariff schedule a wrong declaration was 
made. The shipment was held up nearly 
a month while the matter passed from of- 
ficial to official. The relatives were 
forced to pay a fine of 4,000 lire before 
the body could be forwarded. 


Lasor AUTONOMY 


A friend of mine, traveling from Flor- 
ence to Milan, packed an electric health 
apparatus in her trunk. This was held 
to be in contravention of the rules; the 
apparatus was seized and has never been 
returned. 


There are, however, other and more gen- 
eral causes that hold the Italian railways 
to the vicious orbit of debt, deterioration, 
inefficiency and diminished traffic. These 
spring from the war, and their barometer 
is the fluctuating value of the lira, which 
makes every budget a conjecture, increases 
the cost of coal and iron and reacts upon 
the well-being of the country in general— 
to the particular detriment of the railways. 
Closely connected is the fact of crippled 
industry. While Italy is essentially agra- 
rian, the northern part is highly indus- 
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trialized. Prosperous railroads depend 
upon prosperous industry. 


The enormous indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment—over 100,000,000,000 lire—ef- 
fectually limits the amount of money that 
can be used for the rehabilitation of the 
roads. The Government, in the face of a 
budget deficit of over 5,000,000,000 lire, 
dares not spend a cent beyond the amount 
absolutely required for operating ex- 
penses. 

The whole matter is also tied up with 
the general loosening of social bonds since 
the war. This has displayed itself not 
only in discontent of an active and vicious 
form, but also in a widespread disinclina- 
tion to reassume the ordinary duties of 
life, a perverted taste for dawdling, amuse- 
ment and vice. If, since the war, the ef- 


ficiency .of the Italian worker has de- 
creased, it should be noted that the yield 
per man of the English miners, for in- 
stance, has diminished 23 per cent.; that 
of the French 25 per cent., and of the 
German 40 per cent. 


Recuperation under any circumstances 
will be painfully slow. But if the Italian 
railways are to avoid still further catas- 
trophe certain drastic measures seem nec- 
essary. The most obvious are the least 
feasible. A blanket increase of 25 per 
cent. in rates to cover the 1,000,000,000 
lire deficit would have the opposite effect, 
2lthough much could be done in the direc- 
tion of working out a scientific schedule. 

The reduction of wages is also out of 
the question, for the cost of living in Italy 
steadily mounts. A cut in salaries is 
equally futile—they comprise but 2 per 
cent. of the total wage expenditure; and 
whereas wages have tripled and quad- 
rupled, salaries have rarely more than 
doubled. To abolish the eight-hour day 
in favor of longer hours would prove in- 
jurious and dangerous. The eight-hour 
day has been established by international 
agreement and is a standard that can be 
abandoned only as a last resort. 

The three greatest possibilities for re- 
forming the budget appear to be: Cur- 
tailment in the number of employes, the 
re-establishing of system and discipline, 
the abolition of bureaucratic red_ tape. 
The curtailment in the number of em- 
ployes must hit the workers first. THe in- 
crease in the number of officials and of 
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administrative employes has been very 
slight. The following table indicates the 
relative distribution: 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


1914, 
Per Kilo- 
meter. 

0.11 

0.99 
10.19 
1921. 
Per Kilo- 
meter. 
0.10 
1.03 
13.01 


Per 
Cent. 

0.96 

8.73 
90.31 


Number. 
Officials 1,500 
Managing Force....... 13,500 
Operators esscccccsees 139,500 


Per 
Cent. 

0.68 

7.29 
92.03 


Officials 
Managing Force 
Operators 


Premier Bonomi attempted to carry 
through the necessary curtailment and 
partly succeeded, although he was forced 
to compromise his program in the face of 
general strikes in Leghorn, Naples, Rome 
and Genoa, and the threat of a nation- 
wide tie-up. But no cut in the number of 
employes will avail without a concomitant 
change in the esprit de corps—better dis- 
cipline and a constant regard for the pub- 
lic and the Commonwealth. 

Gradually it appears to be dawning 
upon the workers that they can do nothing 
in the face of a deficit of 1,000,000,000 
lire; that public opinion will be sternly 
against any further inroads upon the pub- 
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lic purse; and that their one hope of bet- 
ter conditions in the future will be a re- 
turn to the ideal of efficiency. Sporadic 
and ill-considered strikes are now more 
rare; the indiscriminate stopping of trains 
when and where the crew may choose is 
not so frequent; and the unions are even 
now considering the question of premiums 
to encourage the efficiency of individual 
workers. 


Yet, after all, it is a narrow view that 
indiscriminately condemns management or 
workers. Perhaps a large share of the 
trouble is inherent in the bureaucratic con- 
trol of the railroads by politicians. Most 
certainly to a large degree it is inherent 
in the present sick condition of Europe, 
and final return to normalcy is contingent 
upon the lowering of debts, the re-estab- 
lishment of industry and commerce, the 
stabilization of the exchange. Yet noth- 
ing is more important for this consum- 
mation than efficient, adequate transporta- 
tion. 

The Italian railways are face to face 
with a crisis. If that crisis can be avoided 
and the foundations laid for sound recov- 
ery, one of the most fundamental of all 
steps will have been taken toward the 
restoration of Italian credit in the world. 


CZAR’S MURDER ORDERED FROM MOSCOW 


[THE question of the Moscow Soviet’s re- 

sponsibility for the death of the late 
Czar was revived in the last week of April 
by M. Tchitcherin’s statement at the Genoa 
Conference that responsibility rested with 
the local Soviet at Ekaterinburg, and that 
Moscow did not know of the executions 
until they had been carried out, because 
communication between Moscow and 
Ekaterinburg was cut off through the 
Czechoslovak occupation. This was the 
moment which M. Nicholas Sokolov, for 
many years an investigating Magistrate 
under the imperial régime in Russia, 
chose to make public the results of his 
three-year investigation of the circum- 
stances of the slaying of the Czar’s fam- 
ily. M. Sokolov has gathered more than 
3,000 pages of testimony, and a gruesome 
collection of photographs, bones and rem- 
nants of clothing. In a statement to The 
Associated Press, he said: 


The inquiry conclusively and _ indubitably 


proves that the murder of the imperial family 
was decided at Moscow. Ekaterinburg, where 
the murders occurred in the night of July 16-17, 
1918, only carried out instructions received from 
Moscow. It is absolutely proved that the plan 
of murder was directed by the President of the 
Central Executive Committee, Jacob Sverdlov. 
He gave the necessary instructions to Shaia 
Golostchokin, rural district military commissary, 
who was at Moscow just before the murders. 
Golostchokin returned to Ekaterinburg with in- 
structions. It was he who directed the crime, 
with the assistance of Alexander Beloborodov, 
President of the District Soviet. The latter now 
holds a high place in the Soviet Republic. The 
actual carrying out of the crime was entrusted 
to Commissary Jacob Yurovsky, who was one of 
the leaders of the district Cheka, or Extraordi- 
nary Committee for Combating Counter-revolu- 
tion. * * * It is proved that communication 
between Moscow a.-d Ekaterinbuzg was not cut 
off until July 25, when the Bolsheviki lost the 
city. A cipher telegram, which I quote, was 
sent by Beloborodov on July 17 to Gorbunov, 
Secretary of the Soviet of the People’s Commis- 
sary at Moscow. At that time Tchitcherin oc- 
cupied a high place in the Soviet Republic, and 
it is more than improbable that Tchitcherin was 
not aware that the telegram had been received. 








To the Editor of Current History: 

In reading the article about “The In- 
ternational Status of Greece,” in Cur- 
RENT History, April, 1922, by Mr. Poly- 
zoides, editor of Atlantis, I noticed 
that the royalists still insist and _be- 
lieve that the monarch of Greece was not 
pro-German. These medieval and _ reac- 
tionary minds, who believe in monarchy, 
state that “since 1916 Greece had been 
the victim of a succession of arbitrary 
acts at the hands of the Entente Powers, in 
flagrant violation of the Greek Constitu- 
tion,” &c. 

The undemocratic reactionaries have 
made many attempts to blindfold the 
people of the United States, and they 
never cease to urge the American Govern- 
ment for recognition of the Greek mon- 
arch, the monarch who murdered a civil- 
ized nation. We think it is our duty, how- 
ever, as firm believers in democracy, to 
express clearly the guilt of Constantine as 
a pro-German violator of the Greek Con- 
stitution, a traitor to the Greek race, facts 
which the royalist propaganda overlooks 
and rejects. The royalists exalt the elec- 
tion of Nov. 14, 1920, as the salvation of 
Greece, instead of a complete humiliation 
of the Greek race. They have not ceased 
to abuse and vilify Venizelos, that great 
sage who created a Greater Greece. The 
fate of the Greek race seems now to be de- 
struction and disintegration by the rule of 
a foreign prince and his clique. Mr. Veni- 
zelos has clearly stated that as long as the 
Danish traitor to the Greek race remains 
in Greece, he (Mr. Venizelos) will not in- 
terfere with the politics of Greece. 

The editor of Atlantis writes that the 
Allies considered the traitor monarch as 
pro-German. It is very well known that 
he was pro-German; his correspondence 
with Berlin proves it, if there were any 
doubt. Atlantis tries to hide the pro-Ger- 
manism of the traitor and to disprove 
those well-known facts whicn have been 
printed more than once throughout the 


wide world during and after the Great 
War. 


THE MURDER OF GREECE 
BY CONSTANTINE 


By James WILLIAM KouLpus 









For the violation of the Greek Constitu- 
tion I refer the reader to Mr. V. J. Selig- 
man’s “ The Victory of Venizelos,” Chap- 
ter 2, Pages 102-116. For the betrayal of 
Greece I refer the reader to the same 
source, Chapter 3, Pages 117-128. For the 
secret correspondence between Berlin and 
Athens I quote from the same, Chapter 1, 
Pages 87-101. These last citations are 
given in part below: 


The first four documents (36-39 in the Greek 
White Book), of which the first is dated Dec. 21, 
1915, come from brother “N” at Berlin, and 
concern “ thirty pieces of silver” —or to be more 
accurate, the “loan” of_ 40,000,000 francs made 
by Germany to the King of Greece. There is 
some trouble about the most convenient method 
of transmitting; but “we are reiieved to learn 
that a satisfactory solution of the trouble has been 
found.” 

In the next document of importance, dated 
March 23, 1916, Constantine accepts provisionally 
the surrender of Rupel to Germany. It is rather 
difficult to reconcile this with the subsequent 
statement, after its surrender on May 23, that the 
attack was a “surprise” attack. But no doubt 
Tino had forgotten all about his wire in March. 

In No. 54, dated July 19, Berlin expresses 
anxiety about the journeys of Prince Nicholas 
and Prince Andrew of Greece to Petrograd and 
London. Germany is relieved to hear that these 
journeys have only a dynastic and not a political 
significance. Surely the Kaiser will understand 
this, for has he not in the past paid many such 
a visit to England, to assure his dear grand- 
mother, or his dear uncle, of his peaceful in- 
tentions? 


In No. 61, dated Dec. 6, Falkenhausen, the Ger- 
man General, tells the Queen to advise Metaxas 
to develop, as soon as possible, the question ot 
the irregular bands, who were to cut the Saloniki- 
Monastir Railway and harass Sarrail’s line of 
communications in the event of a German attack. 
We were distinctly informed by Constantine on 
several occasions that he had never even heard of 
the existence of these irregular bands. As we 
have noted before, the poor King’s memory was 
certainly most defective. 

In No. 62, of the same date, Sophie sends her 
brother William a graphic account of the events 
of Dec. 1 and 2. “ The page has been turned. 
It was a great victory against four great powers. 
[This apparently refers to the attack of 20,000 
Greeks on 2,000 Anglo-French marines]. The 
Mayor has been imprisoned. Many arrests have 
been made. The panic has subsided. The health 
of all is good; great nervous tension.” But the 
note of jubilation over the “ great victory” gives 
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way at the end to a note of anxiety: “ Please 
inform us when the Army of Macedonia will be 
sufficiently reinforced to undertake the definite 
offensive.” 

In No. 66, dated Dec. 16, comes the Kaiser’s 
reply to his dear sister. He begins by expressing 
his gratitude (as well he might), and he con- 
cludes as follows: “There is no other course 
open. to Tino but to revolt openly against his 
executioners. The intervention of Tino with his 
principal forces operating against the west wing 
of Sarrail will bring the decision in Macedonia. 
The operations in Rumania have been crowned 
with the capture of Bucharest. Up to the 
present God has helped. He will also be with 
you in the future and will help you, too. Hearty 
greetings and best wishes. I am thinking con- 


stantly of you and Tino. WILLIAM. 


Are not these letters and numberless 

others that I might have given, if I had 
space, sufficient to prove the false state- 
ments of the royalistic propaganda? And 
they dare ask for a recognition of such a 
traitor by America! 
_ The election of Nov. 4, 1920, resulted in 
defeat of M. Venizelos, but this defeat 
was not due to any hatred on the part of 
the Greek people; it was rather a reaction 
from the long and tiresome period of war, 
and because the traitor monarch promised 
complete disarmament of the Greek Army 
if the Greek people would bring him back 
to his throne. He returned to Athens tri- 
umphantly, and the Greek people had great 
hopes for peace, but not a month’s time 
elapsed after his arrival when he called 
new classes to the colors. His expedition 
against the Turk in Asia Minor led to the 
sacrifice of between forty and fifty thou- 
sand Greek soldiers, whose blood is on the 
hands of Constantine. After his defeat in 
Asia Minor he returned to Athens humil- 
iated, and gathered around him all his par- 
tisans to protect him from revolution, leav- 
ing the liberal Greek leaders in Asia. 


Asta Minor To CONTINUE THE WAR 
AGAINST TURKS 


Greece is menaced by a financial crisis, 
because the Allies have no faith in the 
man who betrayed them during the great 
war, and hence have closed ir ports 
against the commercial trade of Greece. 
The royalistic propagandists write that M. 
Venizelos was an “ agent of the Entente 
Powers,” instead of a trusty and able po- 
litical mgure. Constantine and his sup- 
porters say these things because M. Gou- 
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naris spent more than five months in Paris 
and London without receiving a single iota 
of support fro mthe Allies. If M. Gounaris 
could be trusted by the Allies, and were he 
given their support, he would not be to 
the clique an “ agent of the Entente Pow- 
ers,’ but a Prometheus who comes to give 
fire to the world. 


The royalistic propaganda complains of 
imprisonments and other misdeeds alleged 
to have been committed by the Liberals 
during the Premiership of M. Venizelos. 
During the period of 1917 to 1920 we 
heard of a few killings of private citizens 
for violating the criminal law and the right 
of their fellow-citizens. But after Nov. 4, 
1920, there were committed, and still are 
being committed, the most brutal atrocities. 
Journalists were murdered because they 
were liberals and stood aloof; presses were 
broken down; democratic Deputies who 
published democratic manifestoes were im- 
prisoned; unfortunate citizens of the Lib- 
eral Party were dragged along the side- 
walks, whipped and scourged; high school 
teachers were deprived of their jobs for 
their liberal attitude; university professors 
were banished for the same reason; stu- 
dents who gathered to discuss the banish- 
ment of their professors were dispersed 
and whipped like dogs; soldiers deserted 
from the army on account of mistreat- 
ment and for revenge; the clique impris- 
oned their parents and _ relatives, even 
children below two years of age. These 
are only a few of the outrages that oc- 
curred. 

Thousands of Greek children and older 
persons are starving to death, but the 
traitor monarch and his clique gave an 
endowment of 400.000 gold drachmas 
from the National Treasury for the mar- 
riage of Princess Helen, who was married 
about eight months ago to the Rumanian 
Crown Prince. 


The hour is approaching, and those who 
kissed the reins of the horses that carried 
the King in 1920 are now preparing 
swords for his Majesty the traitor. Here 
is what one of my brothers writes me: 
“Dear Brother: The conditions of our 
country are wretched. Law does not exist; 
anarchy and tyranny are supreme, and we 
expect from day to day to see that which 
happened in Russia in 1917 and after.” 
This brother of mine who writes me, left 
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America about three years ago. When he 
left he was a fanatic royalist, of course 
through the influence of the royalistic 
propaganda in America, but as soon as 


he got back there, and especially after 
Nov. 4, 1920, he ceased to be a royalist. 


University of California, Berkeley, Cal., April 
22, 1922. 


THE NEW ROLE OF FRANCE 
IN EKUROPE 


By Soterios NicHoLsON* 


To the Editor of Current History: 


HOSE who believe in a moral uni- 

verse, those who know that justice 

and good-will mean peace and 
progress, may well be satisfied with the 
Genoa conference. The Treaty of Rapallo 
is the most valuable gift of the World War 
to humanity. The “rapprochement” of 
Germany end Russia is the beginning of 
the end of imperialism in Europe. 

France proved “too much victorious.” 
She forgot that the war was fought for 
democracy, freedom. and justice, against 
autocracy, slavery and cruelty. Germany 
was too victorious in 1871, and she fell in 
1918. It took fifty years for Kaiserism 
to ruin Germany, but the: French always 
work ten times faster. 

The great war was fought for control 
of Turkey—of Constantinople, the Darda- 
nelles Straits and Asia Minor. Turkey is 
the only bridge to world supremacy. In 
1871 Germany first conceived her dream 
of dominating the world. She started to 
conquer Turkey peacefully by helping her 
against France, Russia and England, the 
other three rival empires. To reach India 
and the Asiatic oceans, Germany would 
have had to pass over the bridge of Asia 
Minor. The doors of Asia Minor are the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus, and the key 
to these doors is Constantinople. In 1878 
the Russians tried to precede the Germans, 
and they reached Constantinople in a rush, 
but the Berlin conference curtailed the 
Russian aspirations. England was watch- 
ing; she was not to be defeated by either 
Russia or Germany. In 1878 she got rid 
of her rival number one. 

Turkey was strengthened and embold- 
ened by German support, and learned the 
German lesson of “total extermination.” 


The persecutions started against the Chris- 
tians. The plan was: Turkey for the 
Turks: the Christians must go. The Turks 
began by slaughtering the Armenians. The 
Greeks were to follow. Those _persecu- 
tions aroused Greece and the Balkan States 
against Turkey, leading to the Balkan wars 
and to the defeat of Turkey. This was a 
German defeat and an English victory. 
The Balkan wars were the prelude to the 
great war. Germany thought the “ hour ” 
had come, and she struck and lost. In 
1918 England got rid of her rival number 
two. And now France steps forward. 
History will repeat itself. 


Let us hope that France will understand 
the language of her dear friend Bekir Sami 
Bey, who came to Genoa to represent Tur- 
key. He says: “ We are against France 
and England!” Is this news to Barthou, 
to Bouillon?+ Turkey was always against 
France since she was crushed by Germany 
in 1871. France is foolish enough to try 
to replace Germany in the heart of the 
Turk. The Turk loves the German! He 
despises the French and hates the English. 
Turkey was the tool of Germany, body and 
soul, for the last fifty years. She fought 
tooth and nail against France and England 
in the great war. Armenia and Greece 
fought tooth and nail against Germany and 
Turkey with France and England. But 
victorious France, forgetting all about 
Armenia and Greece, ignoring the dictates 
alike of decency and justice, turned against 
her friends and embraced the Turk. She 


*Soterios Nicholson of Washington, D. C., 
is a practitioner of international law and a 
close student of international affairs. He is 
the author of ‘‘ A World City of Civilization,’’ 
** War; or, a United World,” &c. 

+A reference to Henry Franklin Bouillon, the 
French negotiator of the Franco-Turkish Treaty 
at Angora. 
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now wants a great and strong Turkey, a 
victorious Turkey, for reasons which only 
Mammon can tell. We all know what 
France did in Cilicia against the Arme- 
nians, in Angora against the Greeks. But 
alas! The Turk has a cruel heart! Bekir 
Sami Bey says: “ Madame Turkey won't 
love Monsieur Poincaré!” Genoa and 
this day are the place and time of reckon- 
ing. 

Bekir Sami Bey would not dare to ex- 
press with such defiance his feelings to the 
French and the English, if Germany and 
Russia had not signed that understanding. 
The Russians and the Germans tried sepa- 
rately in the past to reach Constantinople, 
and they failed. Now they will try to 
reach there together, or at least they will 
try to force England out and restore the 
city to the Sultan. 

Tchitcherin himself announced _ this 
plan. The Bolsheviki are like children in 
giving free utterance to all the feelings 
of their hearts! What will the French 
have to say? Are they going to protest 
against their friend the Turk, who is most 
naturally and reasonably a party in the 
Rapallo Treaty? But the Turk is going to 
invite his kinsmen the Bulgar, the Hun- 
garian, the Kurd, the Arab, .&c., to join the 
respectable party. Nobody, except 
Barthou, can, blame the Turk. He ex- 
pects to gain everything from another 
European war; he has nothing to lose. 
Let the Christians cut each other’s throat! 
The Great Prophet will applaud, and 
Allah will smile! : 

The denunciation of the French and 
the English by Bekir Sami Bey is a new 
proof of the anti-ally policy of Turkey. 
As soon as the Greeks evacuate Asia Minor 
(if they must), the French are going to 
be thrown out of Syria, the English out of 


Palestine and Mesopotamia. As to the 
Italians, they had accumulated enough ex- 
perience from the past to sense what was 
in store for them. So they sold their 
anticipation to Mustapha Kemal for a song 
of gratitude, written in the form of a 
treaty, and evacuated the valley of 
Meander, saving their tears for the barren 
valleys of Tripoli. 

The great French journalist Tardieu was 
the first to come to an understanding of 
this new situation. Poincaré may be ex- 
pected to look squarely at it very soon and 
see the point. On May 31 the French 
will begin seeing no more German gold. 
Then they will realize that if they want a 
great and powerful Turkey they must join 
the Treaty of Rapallo themselves and ask 
England to evacuate Constantinople! If 
their fear of England and their antagonism 
to her are as deep and black as their 
hatred against Germany and their disgust 
with Russia, we many expect to read in the 
near future a declaration of war by 
“noble” France against “ perfidious ” 
England. ‘ 

But if “too much victory” has not 
crowded out all Gallic reasoning, the 
French statesmen will see that Great Brit- 
ain in Constantinople is less obnoxious 
than either Germany or Russia, or both, 
and will remember their war conviction 
that Armenia is entitled to life and free- 
dom from the clutches of the bloodthirsty 
Turk, and that Constantinople belongs to 
Greece. The heir of the Sick Man of 
Europe is neither Germany, nor Russia, 
nor England, nor France, but Greece alone. 
And if the so-called great powers want 
peace among themselves in the world, 
they must be ready and willing to settle 
the Turkish question once and forever in 
justice. 





THE UKRAINE’S GRIEVANCE 
IN EAST GALICIA 


By MicHaeL BAKowsKI 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I notice in the May issue of CURRENT 
History an article on the Ukraine. I am 
a United States citizen of Ukrainian paren- 
tage, and the sight of this article in your 
magazine has been to me like much-needed 
rain to dry, parched land. Now I know 
that there is at least one leading periodical 
in the United States run by broad-minded 
and justice-loving men, in striking con- 
trast with the sensational publications 
which, shaping history to further their 
own ends, declare to the world that the 
Ukraine never has been, is not, and never 
will be a nation. 

I am attaching herewith a copy of a 
petition forwarded on May 3 to the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the Economic Confer- 
ence at Genoa by the Ukrainian Citizens’ 
Club of Scranton, Pa.,of which I am Secre- 
tary. This club isa member of the League 
of American Citizens of Ukrainian Extrac- 
tion, whose headquarters are 329 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Similar peti- 
tions have been and are being forwarded 
to the Genoa conference by other members 
of the same organization and by members 
of the League of American World War 
Veterans of Ukrainian Extraction. These 
two leagues have been formed for the pur- 
pose of giving such aid as is possible to 
our European brethren who are under the 
Russian, Polish, and Rumanian yokes; and 
at this point I believe you will agree with 
me that a person who entirely forgets the 
land of his birth in its hour of dire need 
cannot be loyal to the land of his adop- 
tion. The attached petition deals with the 
Ukrainian territory of East Galicia, where 
72 per cent. of the population is Ukrain- 
ian, and is self-explanatory: 

To the General Secretariat, International Eco- 
nomic Conference, Genoa, Italy: 

The International Conference in Genoa, which 
has been convoked for the purpose of planning 
the economic readjustment of Europe, will, no 
doubt, include the economic rehabilitation of 
East Galicia in its deliberations, because this 
country is unquestionably one of the most devas- 
tated regions in Europe. 

I. East Galicia was the scene of uninterrupted 


warfare throughout the entire period of the 
World War, from 1914 to 1918, and then again 
from 1918 to 1919, during the Ukrainian-Polish 
war, when Poland invaded the Galician Republic, 
which had arisen after the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary. The provisional military occupation of 
East Galicia by Poland in consequence of the 
decision of the Supreme Council on June 25, 
1919, has been in force from the year 1919 to the 
present day. This occupation not only has not, 
ameliorated the economic condition of East Gali- 
cia, but, on the contrary, has driven the country 
to utter economic ruin. 


Ii. In East Galicia extraordinary martial laws 
are still in force, whereby Polish domination is 
preserved and the country ruined, because for 
political reasons the local Ukrainian population 
and Ukrainian economic organizations are barred 
from participation in trade and commerce and 
are hindered in every conceivable way in the 
work of restoring the country. The economic in- 
stitutions of East Galicia, as well as the political 
and educational, have been suppressed by the 
Polish authorities, and individual prominent co- 
operators, tradesmen and engineers are in jails 
or other places of confinement, and are removed 
from all fields of activity. In order to coerce the 
population to recognize East Galicia as an in- 
tegral part of Poland, heavy fines are placed 
upon the Ukrainian Nationalists, and cattle and 
grain are taken from the Ukrainian peasants 
without any remuneration. These extortionate 
measures are enforced even against peasants ~ 
merely dared to state in the census form that, 
accordance with Article 91 of the Treaty of 
Saint Germain, the sovereign of East Galicia is 
the Entente, and did not write “ Poland.” 


Ill. The Polish Diet in Warsaw on Dec. 16, 
1921, levied an extraordinary contribution of 
20,000,000,000 Polish marks on the ruined coun- 
try of East Galicia. This heavy tax Poland i 
now mercilessly collecting with the aid of her 
military forces. She is despoiling the popula- 
tion, which is unable to pay this huge sum, of 
the last remnants of its material possessions. 

Having no right at all to levy a contribution 
on East Galicia, which remains under the sov- 
ereignty of the Entente Powers, Poland is doing 
this deliberately and with the sole purpose of 
bringing the country to complete economic ruin. 


TV. The work of reconstruction in East Gah- 
cia can start only when the Polish military occu- 
pation of the country has been terminated, and 
when the rule of the country has been returned 
to the lawful Government of the Independent 
Galician Republic under the head of Dr. Eugene 
Petrushevich. Only then will there be peace 
and order in East Galicia and the opportunity to 
develop and exploit the immense natural re- 
scurces of the country for the economic recon- 
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struction of East Galicia and neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the 
Local Executive Boards of the League of Amer- 
ican Citizens of Ukrainian Extration and of the 
League of American World War Veterans of 
Ukrainian Extraction, both of the United States 
of America, in compliance with the demands of 
their members, appeal herewith to the Interna- 
tional Conference in Genoa with the following 
requests: 

1. That the conference take into considera- 
tion the extreme necessity of the immediate 
economic rehabilitation of East Galicia, a coun- 
try in as bad an economic plight as any country 
in Europe. 
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2. That the conference admit to its sessions 
the delegation of the Ukrainian National As- 
sembly of East Galicia. 

3. That the conference take all possible steps 
to have the Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
ference expedite the termination of the provi- 
sional military occupation of East Galicia, and to 
have the rule of this country returned to the con- 
stituted Government under the head of Dr. 
Eugene Petrushevich. 


UKRAINIAN CITIZENS’ CLUB, 
Dr. Joun Kutczyckt, President. 
MicHaeEL Bakowsk1, Secretary. 


616 West Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa., 
May 3, 1922. 


FRENCH PRESTIGE IN MOROCCO 


[PerIop ENDED May 15, 1922] 


MILLERAND, President of the French 
Republic, completed in the latter part 
of April his official visit to Morocco 
scenes described by the French corre- 
spondents who accompanied him as a_ suc- 
cession of Arabian Nights entertainments. 
The attitude of the Sultan and of the 
Moroccan chieftains was very cordial, and 
it was borne in upon the President that French 
policy in the Near East, culminatiag in the sign- 
ing of the Franco-Turkish treaty at Angora, hal 
had a profound reaction in France’s favor in Mo- 
rocco. More than once M. Millerand was ten- 
dered the rulers’ thanks for the respect which 
France had shown and was showing to their re- 
ligion. The veneration of the Caliph-Sultan in 
Morocco, Marshal Lyautey said in a public state- 
ment near Fez, was as great as that of all 
faithful Catholics for the Pope. The  eco- 
nomic situation also was found by _ the 
President to be very favorable. Since 1907 
France had spent only  1,000,000,000 francs 
for pacification, 3,100 kilometers of roads 
had been built, 133 kilometers of broad-gauge 
railroads. The normal-gauge railways approved by 
the French Parliament were being constructed. 
The first line undertaken was in the Kenitra- 
Meknes-Fez section. Fez was scheduled to be 
linked up in October, 1922, and the Rabat-Fez 
line will be laid down in 1923. 

M. Millerand on April 19 reached Algiers in 
time to witness the naval review in the iarbor. 
More than twenty-seven warships were present, 
including, besides the French vessels, British, 
American, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese ships. 
M. Raiberti, French Minister of Marine, was also 
present. 


M. 


amid 


The Marseilles Colonial Exhibition opened on 
April 16. Among the large number of French 
officials present were M. Sarraut, Minister for 
the Colonies, and M. Dior, Minister of Com- 
merce. The many exhibits from all France’s far- 
flung colonies were skillfully combined to dem- 
onstrate the colonizing genius of France. 

Premier Poincaré on April 30 at the Panthéon 
delievered a stirring address to an audience 
largely composed of airmen, veterans of the 
war and the families of those fallen, on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of a tablet to the mem- 
ory of the famous flier, Captain Guynemer. “A 
citizen of the air betrothed to death” the 
Premier called him, after sketching the career 
of this heroic French “ace” since his rejection 
for the army at the outbreak of the war to his 
death in September, 1917. “Let his immortal 
name recall ceaselessly to us the lessons which 
our dead have taught and the duties which they 
have left us to fulfill. They have given us vic- 
tory; it is for us to see that that victory is not 
snatched away,” the Premier concluded, in ob- 
vious reference to German reparations and the 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Ex-President Paul Deschanel died on April 28 
of pneumonia. In 1918 M. Deschanel, whose 
whole life had fitted him for the Presidency, saw 
his aspirations fulfilled. His fall from the 
Presidential train, and his subsequent serious ill- 
ness, put a sudden and tragic end to his public 
career. He resigned on Sept. 20, and his brief 
reappearance in the Senate after long retirement 
could not efface the impression of a man who 
has been mortally stricken. He was 65 years 
old, a distinguished writer of historical works 
and a member of the French Academy. 
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Personnel of the navy fixed at 86,000 men, and plan to reduce the 
army below 150,000 meets opposition—Curb on immigration 
extended two years—Plans for a new treaty with Germany—Laws 
for radio control 


[Preriop ENDED May 15, 1922] 


the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 

on April 25, declared that had the United 
States been adequately prepared for war in 1914, 
it might, “under strong leadership,’ have pre- 
vented the World War. 

“The military establishment of the United 
States,” said General Pershing, “should be in 
keeping with our position among the nations and 
our responsibility in the world; not that we 
should maintain a large permanent military force, 
but that we should adopt and maintain a system 
which will permit of expansion in time of need 
to the full extent of our resources in men and 
material. We should possess, and continue from 
year to year, a consistent and well-matured plan 
contemplating a definite preliminary preparation 
and training for its complete development in case 
of emergency. This is only the part of common 
sense and ordinary precaution. World conditions 
today are not reassuring, but, regardless of all 
that, we cannot afford ever again to be negli- 
gent.” ; 

Taking the same position as General Pershing, 
Secretary Weeks described the 1920 law as a 
great economic measure deliberately designed to 
provide adequate defense at a minimum of cost. 
The best talent in the country, he declared, 
trained in the service before and during the 
World War, understanding fully the economic 
requirements of the Government, was unanimous 
in the belief that the army should not be re- 
duced below 150,000 men. 

The supporters of a big navy carried their 
point in the House on April 19, when, by a ma- 
jority of 73, the number of the enlisted personnel 
was fixed at 86,000 men. The vote on this 
amendment to the Naval Appropriations bill, of- 
fered by Representative McArthur of Oregon, 
Republican, was 221 to 148. At the same time 
that the House agreed to this amendment, an in- 
crease for the pay of 19,000 men above the sub- 
committee’s recommendation of 67,000 was ap- 
proved, and a little later an added food allow- 
ance, proposed by Representative Swing of Cali- 
fornia, Republican, was voted through. The Na- 
val bill then was passed b~ a vote of 279 to 78 
and sent to the Senate. The bill, as passed, car- 
ries a total of $251,269,000, or $18,000,000 more 
than when it came from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee.. In the vote on the 86,000 personnel, 
party lines were abandoned; 48 Democrats and 
173 Republicans voted for the amendment, while 


(j the Sen PERSHING, appearing before 


57 Democrats, 90 Republicans, and Representa- 
tive London of New York, Socialist, voted 
against it. 


DisPposiTION OF Doomep WARSHIPS 


American vessels to be scrapped under the 
terms of the Five-Power Naval Treaty will not be 
sunk in the sea or broken up in Government navy 
yards if the recommendation of the Special Na- 
val Board on “scrapping” is adopted. The re- 
port of this board, headed by Rear Admiral Da- 
vid W. Taylor, Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
was made public on May 2 by Secretary Denby. 
It recommended that the vessels to be scrapped 
be sold outright to the highest bidder. 

Disposing of naval vessels in accordance with 
decisions of the Washington conference would 
result in breaking many contracts between the 
Government and contracting agencies, and it was 
recommended by the Taylor board that settle- 
ment of such contracts and sub-contracts be made 
as soon as possible. The board submitted a pre- 
liminary estimate to the effect that the cost of 
settling broken contracts would be about $70,- 
000,000. 


Suippinc Boarp SiasHes RATES 


The determination of the Administration to 
keep the American flag flying in the South 
American passenger trade and elsewhere, even at 
the risk of a war of rates, was demonstrated on 
April 24, when the Shipping Board decided not 
only to meet the new passenger rates put into 
effect in the trade from New York by the Lam- 
port and Holt Steamship Company, but also to go 
below the figures of that important British con- 
cern. 

The Lamport and Holt cut in passenger rates 
was made without prior conference with the 
Shipping Board. It was construed by the board 
as a declaration of trade war and an attempt to 
drive the American flag from the South Amer- 
ican passenger trade. 

“We did not precipitate this fight,” said 
Chajrman Lasker of the board, “but accept the 
challenge. We believe this may be a test fight 
as to whether America is to keep expanding her 
merchant marine and maintaining it, and we are 
prepared to meet the fight, at any point for any 
length of time, as we are meeting this one.” 

The United States Supreme Court on May 1 
decided that the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
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the United States Shipping Board was not a Gov- 
ernment agency in the sense that it could not be 
sued without its own consent. The decision was 
considered highly important by the Government 
because of the number of cases pending before 
the corporation. The opinion was delivered in 
cases brought by the Sloan Ship Yards Corpora- 
tion and others of the State of Washington, and 
the Astoria Iron Works of Oregon, contending 
that the corporation was private, and by the cor- 
poration against Roger B. Wood, Trustee in 
Bankruptcy of the Eastern Ship Building Corpo- 
ration, on the ground that as a Government 
agency it was entitled to priority in the distribu- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate. The court reversed 
the first two cases, which had been decided by 
the lower courts in favor of the Government, and 
affirmed the judgment in the last case, which 
was against the Government. Chief Justice Taft 


delivered a dissenting opinion and stated that 
Justices Clarke and Van Devanter joined with him. 


Packers Act CONSTITUTIONAL 


By a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, handed down May 1, the Packers and 
Stockyard Regulation act of 1921, which was 
put through Congress largely by the efforts of 
the agricultural bloc, was held constitutional, 
the court declaring that stockyards “are not 
a place of rest or final destination * * * 
but a throat through which the current flows, 
and the transactions which occur therein are 
only incident to this current from the West to 
the East, and from one State to another.” The 
court describes the live stock busi ss conducted 
in the yards as interstate in character. 

Congress in the act “treats various stock- 
yards of the country as great national public 
utilities to permit the flow of commerce,” Chief 
Justice Taft stated, in delivering the opinion of 
the court, “and assumed that they conducted 
a business affected by a public use of a na- 
tional character and subject to national regu- 
lations. That it is a business within the power 
of regulation by legislative action needs no dis- 
cussion.” 


IMMIGRATION CuRB EXTENDED 


The Senate, on April 15, adopted the House 
resolution extending the 3 per cent. Immigration 
Restriction bill with several amendments. The 
resolution, as passed by the Senate, extends the 
provisions of the immigration law from June 
30, 1922, to June 30, 1924, one year longer 
than was provided in the House resolution. The 
resolution went to conference, with indications 
that the House would accept the Senate amend- 
ments. 

In order to strengthen the restrictions and 
prevent aliens from reaching the United States 
after brief residence in Mexico, Cuba and Can- 
ada, an amendment was adopted requiring for- 
eigners to live five years in these countries be- 
fore they may be admitted to the United States. 
The House resolution required only one year’s 
residence. Another amendment imposes a_ fine 
of $200 upon steamship companies which bring 
aliens to this country in excess of the quota. 
It also requires that steamship companies shall 
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refund the passage money to aliens refused ad- 
mission. 


PROVISIONS TO CHECK FLOODS 


Following receipt of a communication from 
Secretary of War Weeks, in which the Secre- 
tary called attention to the gravity of the flood 
situation in the Mississippi Valley, Congress 
passed on April 21 a resolution making imme- 
diately available $1,000,000 to be used in 
strengthening the Mississippi River levees _be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. Should the 
levees break, Secretary Weeks declared, the re- 
sulting loss of life and property would be noth- 
ing short of a national disaster. Within an 
hour after receipt of the letter both houses 
had passed the resolution without a single dis- 
senting vote in either chamber, and President 
Harding signed it promptly. The money will be 
expended under the direction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 


No DEMANDS ON FRANCE 


The State Department declared on May 4 that 
the United States Government had sent no note 
to France demanding payment of her war indebt- 
edness within thirty years or any other period. 
The statement was made when attention was 
called to Paris dispatches asserting that such a 
note had been received. 

The only communication which has —_ sent 
on this subject was a formal notification of the 
passage of the law creating a refunding commis- 
sion, giving the text of the law announcing that 
the commission had been organized and notifying 
France to appoint representatives to discuss the 
matter. A similar communication was sent to 
the other debtor nations. 


War Fraup CHARGES 


The resolution authorizing an investigation of 
charges of laxity in the prosecution of Govern- 
ment claim8 growing out of war _ contracts, 
which was introduced following recent declara- 
tions by Representatives Johnson of South 
Dakota and Woodruff of Michigan, received a 
favorable report May 3 from the House Rules 
Committee. This action came as a surprise to 
most House members, for Chairman Campbell 
had maintained a discouraging attitude toward 
the resolution and Secretary of War Weeks and 
Attorney General Daugherty had been by no 
means enthusiastic over it. It was expected 
that the resolution would soon be brought he- 
fore the House for action. Under its provisions 
the Speaker would be empowered to appoint a 
special committee of fifteen to inquire into con- 
tracts, expenditures and settlements made dur- 
ing and since the war by the War and Navy 
Departments and the Alien Property Custodian. 
The committee would be authorized to investi- 
gate lack of prosecution by the Department of 
Justice. 

President Harding, on May 9, submitted to 
the House Attorney General Daugherty’s résumé 
of the status of war fraud cases in which Mr. 
Daugherty declared that many of the transactions 
occurred in the preceding Administration, and 
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that a little or nothing was done then to bring 
those matters to light. 

“As the country will soon have reason te 
know,” asserted the Attorney General, “ official 
personages in the Government who had knowl- 
edge of these transactions and were in a posi- 
tion to make disclosures were personally inter- 
ested in concealing them.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s statement was accepted as a rejoinder to 
the attacks made upon his administration by 
Representatives Woodruff and Johnson, Republi- 
cans. Democratic House leaders contended that 
the purpose of the communication to the House 
was to prevent the investigation suggested in 
the Johnson-Woodruff resolution now pending 
in that body. 


DECREASED VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Department of Agriculture estimates made pub- 
lic on April 22 showed that the gross wealth pro- 
duced by farmers in 1921 had a value of $12.,- 
366,000,000, or about two-thirds of the aggregate 
value of the farm products of 1920, and little 
more than one-half the aggregate for 1919. Dur- 
ing the same period, 1919-21, production of ten 
crops, which represent about 95 per cent. of the 
total crop acreage, fell 8 per cent. The total 
value of crops, the department said, declined 
from $15,423,000,000 in 1919 to $10,909,000,000 
in 1920 and to $7,028,000,000 in 1921. The de- 
cline of the total value of animal products on the 
farm was from $8,361,000,000 in 1919 to $7,354,- 
000,000 in 1920 and to $5,339,000,000 in 1921. 


Pians For New GERMAN TREATY 


It was learned at the State Department on May 
2 that a new extradition treaty would probably 
be negotiated between the United States and Ger- 
many. The Patent Treaty, concerning which 
President Harding sent a communication recently 
to the Senate, asking permission to revive the old 
agreement between the two countries, is also to 
be revived before May 11, the date of expiration 
of the time for giving notice of the revival under 
the Treaty of Berlin. Administration legal ex- 
perts hold that the rights of American inventors 
and holders of patents might be seriously jeop- 
ardized if the Patent Treaty were not revived. 
While the legal authorities are not quite clear as 
to the necessity of having the consent of the Sen- 
ate for reviving treaties which existed with the 
Central Powers before the war, the State Depart- 
ment and the President decided that to be on 
the safe side the consent of the Senate should be 
obtained. Under the treaties.of peace with Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary, the United States re- 
served the right to revive any previously existing 
treaty, on serving notice of that desire within six 
months after the date of ratification. 


THE Bonus Issue 


At a caucus of the Republican members of the 
Senate, on April 18, it was decided that the Sen- 
ate would pass a bonus bill during the present 
session. By a vote of 26 to 9 the caucus approved 
a resolution informing the Committee on Finance 
that it was the opinion of the Republicans that a 
bonus measure should be enacted at this session. 
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The committee was requested to report the bill to 
the Senate within a reasonable time. The com- 
mittee on April 29 instructed one of the Treasury 
experts assigned to duty with the Finance Com- 
mittee to draft two bonus bills, one embodying 
the Smoot paid-up insurance plan and the other ° 
a modification of the House plan, which directs 
the issuance by the Treasury Department of an 
adjusted compensation certificate on which the 
banks would be authorized to make loans to the 
soldiers. 

That the President’s position in the matter of 
soldier bonus legislation remained unchanged 
was the impression given .after a conference 
which the President had on May 6 with Senators 
Lodge, McCumber, Curtis and Watson of Indiana. 
It was stated from authoritative quarters that the 
President told his callers that in his opinion the 
bonus movement was to a considerable extent po- 
litical, and that there were “ground swells” 
which indicated that public opinion was not so 
strongly in favor of bonus legislation as some 
members of Congress maintained. 


Bank Loans To EvurROpPE 


It was announced at the White House on May 
5 that the Administration would interpose no ob- 
jection to a loan to Germany by American bank- 
ers above and beyond the reparations require- 
ments of that country, and that it approved the 
participation of J. P. Morgan on the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Allied Reparations Com- 
mission. The Administration took the view that 


such loans as are said to have been proposed by 
the Morgan group were “our proper avenue of 
aid to Europe,” adding that it would look with 
favor upon any feasible scheme for restoring Ger- 
many to a sound financial basis, provided, how- 
ever, that security could be furnished for so large 
a loan. The President believed that the reported 


suggestion of a plan for financing Germany 
touched a fundamental problem. If Europe could 
create security that appealed to American bank- 
ing institutions, it was felt that such investments 
would not only afford an outlet for the surplus 
supply of gold in this country, but would also 
have a beneficent effect upon world trade by 
restoring Europe as one of the great markets for 
American products. 


Go.tpstE1In’s NOMINATION RECALLED 


President Harding on May 10 withdrew from 
the Senate the nomination of Nat. Goldstein to 
be Collector of Internal Revenue at St. Louis. 
The withdrawal was done at Goldstein’s reauest, 
and a letter from him to President Hardine was 
read into the Congressional Record by Senator 
Spencer. Goldstein asked the President to with- 
draw his name because of “condemnatory” ref- 
erences to the nomination in the newspapers, 
which, although “ unfounded and cruelly unfair,” 
he asserted, “could not be overlooked.” 

In presenting the letter to the Senate, Mr. 
Spencer eulogized Goldstein and declared that in 
taking Lowden campaign money in 1920 he had 
been guilty of no wrongdoing, and that there 
was no taint involved in the offer and acceptance 
of the $2,500 which was involved. The with- 
drawal of Goldstein’s name was subsequent to a 
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message sent by ex-Governor Lowden from the 
Olympic, on board of which he was returning to 
New York, in which he excoriated Goldstein, and 
stated that the latter’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate investigating committee in 1920 was absolu- 
tely false. 


Savinc IN FEDERAL EXPENSE 


Government expenditures for 1922 would be ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 less than the actual 
outlay for the preceding year, Congress was in- 
formed May 8 by President Harding in transmit- 
ting the report of Mr. Dawes, Director of the 
Budget, on economics and savings in Government 
business. Actual cost of the routine business of 
Government, the President declared in his letter 
of transmission to Chairman Madden of the 
House Appropriations Committee, had been re- 
duced by $907,500,000, of which $250,000,C00 may 
be accredited to more efficient and economic ad- 
ministration of the Government’s business. 


Heavy Revenve Loss 


Collections of internal revenue for the first 
three-quarters of the current fiscal year fell off 
by more than $875,000,000, as compared with the 
corresponding figures of the previous year, ac- 
cording to reports completed May 2 by the Rev- 
enue Bureau. From July 1, 1921, to March 31, 
1922, the total taxes collected by the Government 
aggregated $2,476,000,000, against $3,351,000,000 
collected from July 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921. 
Decreased revenue from income and profits taxes 
accounted for nearly all the decrease in collec- 
tions, the total for the current fiscal year being 
$1,570,000,000, against $2,284,000,000 during the 
first three-quarters of the previous ye -r. or a drop 
in receipts from these sources of $714,000,000. 
Revenues from the New York Prohibition act, 
however, advanced by $11,000,000, the total for 
the current year being $200,000,000, against $189,- 
000,000 for the previous yeur. Miscell.neous 
taxes, such as luxuries, transportati n, amuse- 
ments and stamp taxes on documents, fell off by 
about $134,000,000, the total for the current year 
being $558,000,000, against $692,000,000 the pre- 
vious year. 


RAILROAD MATTERS 


Contracting shop repair work to outside firms 
by a railroad company was declared a violation 
of the Transportation act, and contract provisions 
conflicting with the wages and working rules laid 
down by the Railroad Labor Board were declared 
illegal in a decision handed down by the board 
on May 10. The decision was characterized by 
the board as the most important since its estab- 
lishment. It was made in the controversy be- 
tween the Union Shop Crafts and the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad. The board declared that 
its pronouncement went to the “vitals of the 
Transportation act.” “No more important dis- 
pute,” the decision added, “has ever come before 
this board for adjudication.” 

While the decision applied only to the one 
road, which last September contracted its repair 
work to the Burnham Car Repair Company, the 
general principles established will govern all sub- 
sequent decisions. There are now thirty-six such 
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cases pending before the board, involving seven- 
teen railroads. Under the decision, thousands of 
former railway employes now working for con- 
tractors on wages varying from the Labor Board 
scale are brought back under the board’s juris- 
diction. Rules varying from those laid down by 
the board are likewise declared illegal, and the 
contractors’ employes are restored to the working 
rules promulgated by the board. 

A record for safety of operation was estab- 
lished for American railways in 1921, according 
to an analysis of accidents made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on April 20. 
The report showed 1921 to have been the best 
single year in the thirty-four years during which 
accident figures have been tabulated. The best 
previous year was 1920. The computation was 
based on the number of employes on all the car- 
riers and the amount of traffic handled. The 
total number of employes killed on duty in trains 
or train service accidents last year is given at 
1,096. This is 1,011, or 48 per cent., less than 
were killed in 1920. The figures show that 205 
passengers were killed, a reduction of 24 from 
the 1920 record, and the smallest number in any 
year, except 1895, 1896 and 1915. The total num- 
ber of employes on duty and passengers killed 
in train and train service accidents was 1,301, a 
reduction of 44 per cent. from the 2,336 killed in 
1920. 


ImproveD EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS. 


In a statement made public April 29 Secretary 
of Labor Davis asserted that “today we can say 
industrial conditions of the country are resting on 
a solid foundation,” pointing to improvements 
in the building trades, the lumber industry 
and agricultural pursuits and increased ac- 
tivity in manufacturing, including a revival in the 
automobile industry. The Secretary said that in- 
dustry did not come back with a rush, but that 
a “steady pulse has worked for a resumption of 
normal conditions during the last few months.” 
A steady improvement in recent months was re- 
ported in virtually every State; while some State 
Labor Department heads reported that the un- 
employment crisis was definitely past, others de- 
scribed the improvement as slow but steady. while 
nearly all expressed optimism for the future. No 
definite figures on the present number of unem- 
ployed are available, but approximately 1,350,000 
persons were reported idle in sixteen States from 
which estimates were received. Large industrial 
States, such as New York, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts, contributed more than 1,000,000 to this 
total, New York leading with an estimated 600,- 
000 out of work. In some States there was de- 
clared to be a demand for skilled workers, al- 
though the supply of common labor generally was 
said to be larger than the demand. 


Laws For Rapro ContTROL 


The Radio Telephone Conference called by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover to help solve the 
radio chaos in the air rendered its final report. 
on which will be based control legislation to be 
asked of Congress. The report was the outgrowth 
of tentative suggestions made some time ago by 
experts, and subsequently reviewed. Under the 
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final report a wave band of 150-275 meters is as- 
signed for amateur telegraphy and telephony and 
for training schools, the amateur having exclusive 
rights to 150-200 meters, while the training 
schools must use 200-275. There is also’ a re- 
strictive wave of 319 meters for special amateur 
radio telegraphy; this is to be used by a limited 
number of inland stations, and only where it is 
necessary to bridge sparsely populated areas or 
to overcome natural barriers. Recommendatjons 
were made that the Secretary of Commerce assign 
to each radio telephone broadcasting station a 
limited range of 600 land miles for Government 
stations, 250 miles for public broadcasting sta- 
tions and 50 miles for private and toll broadcast- 
ing stations; that the same wave band or over- 
lapping wave bands should not be assigned to 
stations within these distances of each other; 
Government 1,500 miles, public 750 miles and 
private and toll 150 miles. 


TERRORISM BY Lapor Unions 


Two policemen battling against labor union 
terrorists were shot to death in Chicago early in 
the morning of May 10 as a climax to a night of 
bomb outrages in which open-shop glaziers’ plants 
were the targets. The stage approaching open 
warfare thus precipitated resulted from the re- 
sentment of union men against the Landis wage 
award and the efforts of the Citizens’ Committee 
to enforce it. During this struggle the committee 
declared an open shop against twelve unions. 

Aroused as never before since the Haymarket 
riots, the forces of law and order in Chicago ral- 
lied to stamp out the excesses of the agitators. 
Chief of Police Fitzmorris assumed active com- 
mand of the agencies banded to suppress the out- 
break and restore peace in the industrial districts. 
As a result of wholesale raids made upon head- 
quarters of the labor unions involved, more than 
200 leaders, including “ Big Tim ” Murphy, called 
Chicago’s labor “ Czar”; Cornelius Shea, former 
head of a teamsters’ strike, and Fred Mader, 
President of the Building Trades Council, were 
arrested. Citizens and organizations subscribed 
approximately $50,000 to a fund to reward the 
captors of the murderers of the policemen. 

Assistant States Attorneys Hodges and Mc- 
Laughlin received anonymous letters warning 
them that if the “ Big Three” were not released 
fires would be started in buildings that were be- 
ing erected under the Landis award. On the 
evening of May 16 a $500,000 apartmcnt house of 
this kind on Sheridan Road, partly completed, 
was practically destroyed by incendiary fires that 
were started simultaneously on the first and third 
floors, after a bomb explosion of which the 
tenants had been warned. The event strength- 
ened the determination of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee to put an end to the reign of terrorism. 


DeatH oF H. P. Davison 


Henry P. Davison, banker and _ philanthropist, 


died on May 6 at the close of an operation for 
tumor of the brain at his residence in Locust Val- 
ley, L. I. His illness began more than two years 
ago, and since that time he had practically with- 
drawn from business and public work. He was 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
his great executive ability had made him a 
marked figure in the business and financial world. 
Upon the entry of America into the World War 
Mr. Davison was appointed by President Wilson 
as head of the Red Cross War Council. His ser- 
vices in that post were remarkable. All the allied 
nations bestowed honors upon him for his war 
work, and he received the Distinguished Service 
Medal from President Wilson, who personally 
paid him the following tribute: “His dynamic 
qualities as a financier and his forceful person- 
ality assured to the soldier in the field and the 
inhabitants of the devastated countries of Europe 
systematized measures of relief beyond the limits 
of specific statement.” 


HosPITALs FOR VETERANS 


Director Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau an- 
nounced on May 16 that President Hardine had 
approved the bureau’s plans to construct new 
hospitals for former service men. The hosnitals 
are to be located as follows: One each at North- 
ampton, Mass.; Livermore, Cal., and Camp Lewis, 
Wash.; two in New York State—one within fifty 
miles of New York City and another in the 
Adirondacks; one at Gultport, Miss., and one in 
the tenth Veterans’ Bureau district, which in- 
cludes Montana, the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
The President has also approved the purchase 
of the Methodist Hospital at Memphis, Tenn. 
The Federal Board of Hospitalization is under- 
stood to favor building a hospital also in Southern 
Indiana, one at the Great Lakes Naval raining 
Station, one at Kansas City, Mo., and one in 
Northern Texas. 


Plans and specifications are beine drawn for 
the twelve hospitals which are to be built under 
the Langley act authorization of $17,000,000. ‘Ihe 
program affords facilities for 5,CCO tubercular 
and mental patients. It is expected to be com- 
pleted within a year. 


Porto Rico 


President Harding had not lost confidence in 
the integrity of Governor E. Mont Reily of Porto 
Rico, it was announced on April 14 at the White 
House. This official statement evoked another 
cable from the island the next day, threatening 
hunger strikes and black flags. On April 19 it 
was reported that President Harding was study- 
ing the situation from the point of view of the 
difficulties between Governor Reily and the 
Unionist Party, conferring on the subject with 
Secretary Weeks and Chairman Towner of the 
House Insular Affairs Committee. 






AFFAIRS OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE 


England’s armed forces reduced from 341,000 to 215,000 men— 
Civil warfare in Ireland between extremists and Free State 
advocates—Prosperity in Canada—Labor reforms in India 


[PERIOD ENDED May 16, 1922 


ENGLAND 
ARLIAMENT reassembled on April 26, but 


many of the Cabinet Ministers were in 
; Genoa, and both the Foreign and Colonial 
Secretaries were ill. The chief interest was in 
the opposition of Liberals and Laborites to the 
Government’s announced intention to cut down 
the expenditure for education, and in the second 
reading of a bill assisting unemployed ex-service 
men to emigrate to Australia. 

British Army estimates made public showed 
that the armed forces had been reduced to 
215,000, as compared with 341,000 for the pre- 
ceding year, and the cost had been reduced from 
$360,800,000 to $272,800,000. The much-dis- 
cussed budget was presented to the Commons on 
May 1 by Sir Robert Stevenson Horne, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; as anticipated, one 
shilling in the pound was taken off the income 
tax, reducing it to five shillings in the pound; 
four pence off the duty on tea, reducing it to 
eight pence in the pound, and a corresponding 
one-third off the duties on coffee, cocoa and 
chicory. A surprise awaited the House in the 
announcement of the Chancellor that the tax- 
payer should not be asked to ‘redeem any ex- 
ternal debt this year, on the ground that the 
nation should meet its obligations toward the 
holders of securities by reborrowing. The Chan- 
cellor further pointed out that whereas the debt 
to the United States two years ago was equiv- 
alent to £1,301,875,000 when exchange was $3.30, 
it was now reduced to £946,820,000 with ex- 
change at $4,40, and when restored to par, as 
he hoped it would be soon, the debt would be 
£856,030,000. Estimated total Government ex- 
penditures dropped below the billion pound 
mark for the first time since the close of the 
war at about £910,000,000. 

It was announced on May 1 that Sir Arthur 
Balfour’s* full title is “Earl of Balfour and 
Viscount Traprain of Whittingehame.” Balfour, 
a small town in Fife, Scotland, is the original 
home of the Balfours, and Whittingehame is the 
new Earl’s birthplace. 

Labor troubles came to the front again when 
600,000 workers in the engineering industry were 
affected by a lockout on May 3. This involved 
some three-quarters of a million in a dispute 
largely on the rights of management of work- 
shops. 


LITERARY GEM FROM SCOTLAND 


The ancient University of St. Andrews wit- 


nessed a great celebration on May 3 when Lord 
Haig was installed as Chancellor and Sir James. 
M. Barrie as Lord Rector. It also conferred 
degrees on Ellen Terry and Sir Squire Ban- 
croft. Subsequently the new Lord Rector de- 
livered a notable address on “Courage.” After 
paying a felicitous tribute to Lord Haig, Sir 
James Barrie read a last letter from a famous 
Antarctic explorer. Holding up some thin little 
sheets, he said: 

“It is a letter to me from Captain Scott of 
the Antarctic and was written in a tent you 
know of, where it was found long afterward 
with his body and those of some other very 
gallant gentlemen, his comrades. The writing 
is in pencil, still quite clear, though toward the 
end some of the words trail away as into the 
great silence that was waiting for them.: It 
begins: 

“*We are pegging out in a very comfortless 
spot. Hoping this letter may be found and 
sent to you, I write you a word of farewell. I 
want you to think well of me and my end. 

‘“* After some private instructions too intimate 
to read, he goes on: 

“* Good-bye. I am not at all afraid of the 
end, but sad to miss many simple pleasures 
which I had planned for the future in our long 
marches. We are in a desperate state—feet 
frozen, &c., no fuel and a long way from food; 
but it would do your heart good to be in our 
tent to hear our songs and our cheery conver- 
sation.’ 

“Tt is here that the words become difficult. 

“We are very near the end. We did intend 
to finish ourselves when things proved like this, 
but we have decided to die naturally without’ 

“J think it may uplift you all to stand for 
a moment by that tent and listen, as he says, 
to their songs and cheery ‘conversation. How 
comely a thing is affliction borne cheerfully, 
which is not beyond the reach of the humblest 
of us! What is beauty? It is these hard-bitten 
men singing courage to you from their tent; 
it is the waves of their island home crooning 
of their deeds to you who are to follow them.” 


Tue Irish FREE STATE 


A condition of actual civil war prevailed in the 
Irish Free. State during the major part of the 
month under review between the Irish Republi- 
can Army regulars and the rebels. The factional 
controversy between Eamon de Valera and the 
Free State leaders, Michael Collins and Arthur 
Griffith, heightened the political tumult. The 
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people as a whole, however, insistently demanded 
peace, and toward the end of the month this 
force acted as the means of bringing about a 
cessation of armed hostilities among the rival fac- 
tions. 

An attempt on the life of Michael Collins in 
Dublin on April 17 resulted in the capture of 
one of the would-be assassins by the head of 
the Provisional Government. The night of the 
20th was notable in Dublin for attacks by ex- 
tremists on the officers of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the Beggar’s Bush Barracks, but, 
after extensive firing, the assailants were driven 
off by Free State troops. For the second time 
within a week extremists suffered a reverse in the 
defeat of their tactics at Killarney on the 23d. 
Threats of force failed to prevent Michael Col- 
lins from addressing the people on behalf of the 
Free State, but adherents of the same faction 
were responsible for the death of Brig. Gen. 
Adamson, Commandant of the I. R. A., at Athlone 
on April 25. The most spectacular feature of 
the conflict was the storming and capture of 
Ormonde Castle by regulars on May 4, thus de- 
priving the irregulars of their last stronghold in 
Kilkenny. 

In the cause of peace an event, unique in his- 
tory, took place on April 23, when Irish labor 
made effective a one-day strike against the pre- 
vailing militarism. Appeals were made to the 
young men on both sides to refuse to shoot down 
their fellow-men and to aid in a complete sus- 
pension of all the ordinary communications and 
commercial, industrial, and social activities. - In 
Dublin no newspapers were published and no cars 
were seén on the streets. At the hotels, as the 
staffs ceased work at 11 A. M., some of the 
guests became cooks, waiters, and waitresses. 
All classes joined in a great demonstration in 
O’Connell Street, where labor leaders vigorously 
protested against militarism being forced upon 
them by the Irish Government. 

On the eve of the meeting of the Dail Eireann 
the Catholic Bishops issued a notable statement 
from Maynooth in which military terrorism was 
further denounced. It read as follows: 

“Nothing but the good sense and solid virtue 
of the body of the people has saved us so far 
from general anarchy and civil war. Unfortu- 
nately, the general public can up to now only look 
on with helpless anguish while everything dear 
to them, social order, life, property and national 
dignity, is being hacked to pieces by the sense- 
less military in contentious operations. Like the 
great bulk of the nation, we think the best and 
wisest course for Ireland is to accept the treaty 
and make the most of the freedom it undoubtedly 
brings us—freedom for the first time in seven 
hundred years. gia 

“Make your voices heard. Do not allow free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
civil life to be stifled by a few because they have 
guns and foolishly think they are acting as the 
champions of liberty, when they are merely dig- 
ging freedom’s grave.” 

An agreement, however, between De Valera and 
upholders of the Free State Treaty seemed to be 
nearly hopeless after the meeting of the Dail on 
April 26. Mr. de Valera’s main effort was di- 
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rected toward blocking the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s decision to submit the Peace Treaty to 
an early plebiscite of the people; at the same 
time he was creating an atmosphere of intense 
animosity in the Dail. A first division of the 
House showed that, by a vote of 57 to 50, parties 
had crystallized and there had been no transfers 
on either side. Speaking in reference to eight mur- 
ders of Protestants in County Cork, Mr. Griffith, 
after urging the Dail to remain in session to see 


[English Cartoon] 
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that order was upheld, said: “The Dail Eireann 
does not and can not know any distinction of 
class or creed. So far as it can, the Dail must 
maintain the protection of lives and property.” 

On May 1 six Generals of the I. R. A. insur- 
gents joined with commanders of the regular 
forces in an appeal for army unity on the basis 
of the treaty. This marked the first break in the 
forces of the insurgents. The appeal was signed 
by Dan Breen, Tom Hales, Parry Murphy, S. 
O’Hegarty, S. O’Donoghoe, John Boyland, R. J. 
Mulcahy, Owen O’Duffy, Gerald O’Sullivan, and 
Michael Collins. It read: 

“The undersigned I. R. A. officers, realizing 
the gravity of Ireland’s present situation and ap- 
preciating that if the present drift is maintained 
a conflict of comrades is inevitable, declare this 
would be the greatest calamity in Irish history, 
leaving Ireland broken for generations. To avert 
this catastrophe we believe a closing of the ranks 
is necessary. 

“We suggest to all leaders of the army and 
political forces the advisability of unification of 
the forces on the basis of acceptance and utiliza- 
tion of the present national position in the best 
interests of Ireland. We request that nothing 
shall be done to prejudice our position and to 
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[American Cartoon] the Dail, the truce was extended to 
: May 10. When that day arrived, the 
Peace Committee of Six notified the 

Dail Eireann that, in view of failure 

to find a basis of agreement between 

the Free State and extremist army 

leaders, the negotiations had tempo- 

rarily ceased. The truce, however, 

continued in force, and the peace 
negotiations were resumed and were 

still going on at the middle of May. 


“ COMPARATIVE PEACE” IN ULSTER 


On the motion for adjournment of 
the Ulster Parliament on April 13, 
Acting Minister Pollack expressed 
pleasure that the recent agreement 
reached in London between the 
Northern and Southern leaders had 
brought about comparative peace. At 
the outset, however, this peace was 
not very evident. By the 26th, Min- 
isters Collins and Craig, for the Free 
State and Ulster, respectively, were 
engaged in an acrimonious dispute, 
in which each charged ne other with 
bad faith in keeping the terr< of the 
London agreement. Moreover, fac- 
tional rioting and bloocshed went on 
as before, the fighting in Belfast on 
; the 26th being characterized as the 
DRAWING THE IRISH BOUNDARY LINE worst yet experienced. 

Both sides put forward melancholy 
bills of complaint. On April 20, the 


—Sacramento Bee 


dissipate our strength. We feel thé 
situation can be best faced on the 
basis: [American Cartoon] 


“First, of acceptance of the fact ad- 
mitted on all sides that the majority 
of the people are willing to accept the 
treaty; second, of agreeing to an elec- 
tion with a view of forming a Govern- 
ment having the whole country’s con- 
fidence; third, of unification on the 
above basis.” 

This agreement on the part of mili- 
tary leaders was apparently largely re- 
sponsible for Mr. De Valera’s action 
on May 3 in causing the Dail Eireann 
to adopt a resolution ordering the 
opposing sides in the Irish Republican 
Army to cease firing immediately and 
arrange a truce, at the same time ap- 
pointing a peace committee. The 
next day a ninety-six-hour truce was 
arranged on the following terms: All 
operations except training and ordi- 
nary army routine will cease. All 
penetrative reorganization will cease. 
Both sections will co-operate t~- main- 
tain order and prevent acts of ag- 
gression against persons and property. 

Meantime a committee of six, three 
from the Free State and three from 
the rebel executive in possession of 
the Dublin Four Law Courts, was ap- 
pointed to negotiate «a basis upon —Tacoma News-Tribune 
which .the army split co “1 be healed. AND THE COP ONLY JUST AROUND 
On May 5, by a general agreement of THE CORNER, TOO 
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Belfast Catholic Protective Committee telegraphed 
to Winston Spencer Churchill, British Secretary 
for the Colonies: “ Belfast Catholics are being 
gradually but certainly exterminated by murder, 
assault and starvation. Their homes are burned, 
streets are swept by snipers and life is unbearable. 
The military forces are inadequate. The special 
police are hostile.” This was followed on the 24th 
by figures showing that, since the peace agree- 
ment of April 1, twenty-one Catholics had been 
murdered, twenty-seven murderously attacked 
and thirty-nine wounded, to which were added 
seventy-five houses looted and burned, five houses 
bombed, eighty-nine families evicted, and 357 
persons rendered homeless. 


The Secrétary of the Ulster Union Council, on 
the other hand, announced on April 28 that fifty- 
one Protestants and nine Crown servants had 
been murdered in Belfast by Sinn Feiners since 
Feb. 1: also three Protestants had been killed 
by bombs, and there had been 110 attempted 
murders. 


CanapDa’s GROWING PROSPERITY 


A reciprocal trade agreement between Canada 
and the United States was again within the range 
of vision in April, but when Mr. Fielding, the 
veteran Finance Minister, telegraphed to Wash- 
ington to sound out the American Administration 
on the subject of the renewal of the pact of 1911 
in the interest of Canadian farmers, he received 
in response “only the cold comfort that in the 
new Tariff bill now being drawn up at Wash- 
ington certain arrangements for favored-nation 
treatment might allow some measure of relief for 
Canadians.” 

An apparently unanimous feeling among the 
sixty-four Progressives against any alternative to 
the public ownership and administration of the 
Canadian National Railways, as likely to place the 
Government lines in the hands of the Canadian 
Pacific and thus create a monopoly, promised to 
lift the question to a chief topic of debate dur- 
ing the first session of the new Parliament. 

The Province of Quebec believes that its new 
temperance law has solved the liquor problem. 
Under prohibition laws the Province had experi- 
enced increased drunkenness and an increase in 
all the evils consequent upon drunkenness. Mr. 
George MacAdam, a writer who recently reviewed 
the effects of the modified’ law now in force, 
draws these conclusions: 


“The people are behind the law. 

“The law is observed. 

“A reduction in the size of the special police 
force created to prevent infractions of the law 
i3 contemplated. 

“There is very little graft or corruption. 

“ The manufacture of illicit liquor and the boot- 
legging of it have been minimized. 

“There has been a marked decrease in 
drunkenness and in the evils consequent upon 
drunkenness. 

“The use of beer and wine by inhabitants of 
the Province is increasing, with a converse de- 
crease in the use of hard liquor. 

“ Every community in the Province has the right 
to exercise local option. 


“Every individual living in the Province, even 
though he be in a ‘ dry’ community, has the right 
to have beer, wine and liquor for his individual 
use. 

“The purity of all beer, wine and liquor legally 


[English Cartoon] 
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there’s a _ plesiosaurus here for you _ to 
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sold in the Province is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Government, both of the Province and 
of the Dominion, is making money out of the 
liquor business.” 

On May 1 the House of Commons adopted a 
resolution calling upon the Government to con- 
sider the advisability of levying an income tax of 
8 per cent. on all aliens, not residents of Canada, 
who derive income for services in Canada, when 
such incomes exceed $1,000 a year. Mr. W. M. 
German, who proposed the resolution, added 
that in 1921 the United States act had been 
amended in such a way as to bear heavily upon 
Canadians who derived their income from work 
in the United States. 

Statistics made public on April 26 showed 
a steady upward swing in trade. March gave a 
total of $140,184,872, an increase of $38,886,144 
over February and of $41,610,969 over January. 


Lasor REFORMS IN INDIA 


The Indian Legislative Assembly* met at 


*The Indian Legislative Assembly must not be 
confused with the Indian National Congress. 
Members of the former assemble under the 
sanction of the British law, whereas members 
of the Congress are followers of Gandhi and 
have by majority vote boycotted the Assembly, 
much as the Sinn Fein boycotted British insti- 
tutions in Ireland in 1920 and 1921. 
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Delhi on Jan. 10, 1922, and passed amendments 
to the Indian Factories act. In the new act 
are included the recommendations of the Wash- 
ington International Labor Conference exclusive 
of the draft convention on maternity benefits. 
Also, mines are not included in the new act. 


{English Cartoon] 
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Special amendments are contemplated for them. 
The amended act provides that: “The term 
factory henceforth shall mean any concern em- 
ploying twenty or more persons, instead of fifty 
as under the 1911 act.” 

A ten-hour working day is established. No 
person shall be employed for more than sixty 
hours a week or twelve hours in a day. The 
Act of 1911 legalized a twelve-hour day for men, 
eleven hours for women, with thirty minutes al- 
lowed for meals. A six-hour day is established 
for children, whose minimum working age is 
raised from 9 to 12. “Children” shall be all 
those under 15 instead of under 14 as at present; 
this provision of the act is not to be enforced 
until July, 1922. 

Rest periods are established of not less than an 
hour for adults during every six hours worked, 
and for children thirty minutes in four hours’ 
labor. Sunday employment is forbidden, except 
where continuous processes necessitate it, and in 
such cases a mid-week holiday is made compul- 
sory. Rates for overtime are fixed at one and 
a quarter times the regular wage in those fac- 
tories which may be for any special reason 
exempted from the sixty-hour-week provision. 

Definite signs of improvement were visible dur- 
ing April and May in the Indian situation, 
though uncertainty still existed as to whether 
genuine Caliphate feeling had been at all miti- 
gated by the Paris resolutions, and the Akali 
Sikhs still bade open defiance to the Govern- 
ment. The latter, representing a movement with- 
in Sikhism to purify the shrines from the des- 
ecration and debaucheries into which they had 
fallen, claimed the status of religious reformers 
and the right to wear kirpans (long blades) and 
black puggarees, according to their Scriptures. 
From the Government viewpoint, other compli- 
cated vested interests in the shrines made the 


[American Cartoon] 
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[The cartoonist has cleverly 
depicted the unexpected results 
of the self-determination propa- 
ganda used by the Allies 
against Austria-Hungary dur- 
ing the war.] 
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problem extremely difficult to handle. Meantime 
the dissatisfied and impatient Akali Sikhs affili- 
ated with both the Moslem and Hindu extremist 
movements, and in organized bands came to ter- 
rorize some thirteen Punjab districts. Thereupon 
the Government was compelled to proceed vigor- 
ously against all Punjab authors of sedition. 
Thus, in Amritsar alone, the President of the 
Caliphate Committee, the President of the Con- 
gress section and the President of the Gurdwara 
Committee—-a Mussulman, a Hindu and a Sikh 
respectively—were landed in jail, together with 
numerous Presidents of Caliphate Committees 
who were dispensing funds to non-co-operators 
and other revolutionaries. On May 3, Gurkha 
troops were maintaining order in Amritsar, Muzu- 
fiarpur, Hardar and Shajahanpur. 

From Yeroda jail it was learned on April 22 
that Mohandas K. Gandhi, the national leader, 
was undergoing the somewhat rigorous, ordinary 
prison treatment, since political prisoners as a 
special class were not recognized in Bombay. 
Hence Mr. Gandhi “sleeps on the floor, is al- 
lowed no papers or books except a few devotional 
manuals, and sees visitors only once every three 
months. He is always forced to stand in the 
presence of the jailer, although he is physically 
scarcely able to stand at all. Two separate cells 
have been assigned to him and he is practically 
in solitary confinement.” [See “The Trial of 


Gandhi,” page 440.] 
Ecypr CLaims THE SupAN 


While Egypt has gained her independence, she 
seems destined to lose the Sudan, hitherto jointly 
administered by Great Britain and Egypt. The 
Sudan was gradually incorporated in Egyptian 
territory under the Khedive Ismail, who made 
Sir Samuel Baker Governor. Baker on May 26, 
1870, formally annexed it to Egypt. The Arabs 
under the Mahdi, Mahommed Amed, revolted in 
1881, annihilated a force of 10,000 men under 
Hicks Pasha in 1883, and on Jan. 25, 1885, cap- 
tured Khartum and killed Colonel Gordon. The 
Arabs held the Sudan until 1898, when the coun- 
try was reconquered by an Anglo-Egyptian force 
under Kitchener. The British Government then 
claimed “by right of conquest” to share in the 
settlement of the administration and legislation 
of the country. An agreement for the joint 
sovereignty of Egypt and Great Britain was 
signed on Jan. 19, 1899. This agreement ap- 
parently may be nullified, for Lord Allenby, when 
in the Sudan recently, informed the native leaders 
that Great Britain does not intend to abandon 
the Sudan. 


The independent Egyptian Government in April 
appointed a commission of thirty-five members, 
headed by Hussein Pasha Rushdi, a former Prime 


Minister, to draft a Constitution. A Cairo dis- 
patch of May 7 announced that the commission 
had decided to decree in the Constitution that 


the Sudan is an integral part of Egypt, and also, 


that the King of Egypt is the sovereign of the 
Sudan. Hence a clash of interests with Great 
Britain is likely, with an acute crisis in Egypt. 
The Sudan was called by Lord Croner “a _price- 
less possession for Egypt.” If she loses it, Great 
Britain’s possessions will be extended over a ter- 


ritory covering 950,000 square miles, about one- 
fourth fhe area of Europe, consisting potentially 
of the most fertile land in Africa, owing to the 
invaluable waters of the Nile from the great 
lakes to 22 degrees north latitude, at the bound- 
ary of Egypt proper. Immense irrigation works 
are projected, and the Sudan will be able to 
control the water supply on which the life of 
Egypt depends. With the Sudan will probably 
be included the Sultanate of Darfur on the east. 

King Fuad’s rescript, issued on April 15, fixing 
the succession to the kingdom, declares the 
throne of Egypt hereditary in the dynasty of 
Mehemet Ali, confirms his own son, Prince 
Faruk, as heir apparent, and establishes the suc- 
cession of Kings in direct male line by primogen- 
iture. The ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, is expressly 
excluded; also female members of the house and 
any one who is not mentally competent and who 
is not a Moslem and the son of Moslem parents. 

A new flag has been adopted by Egypt in 
place of the red banner with five-pointed white 
stars. It will have a green background with a 
white crescent and three white stars. 

Egypt, hitherto the drug agent’s paradise, be- 
cause the capitulations preventing trial of for- 
eigners in Egyptian courts hampered the infliction 
of penalties for the distribution of narcotics, is 
determined to stop the abuse by a decree issued 
on May 9 prohibiting the importation into or ex- 
port from Egypt of opium, cocaine, hashish or 
morphine, except by special license. The United 
States, which formally recognized the new King- 
dom of Egypt on April 27, however, declined to 
accept the abolition of the ‘capitulations and 
made this refusal a condition of recognition. The 
rights in question have existed since 1830, when 
the United States made a treaty with the Turkish 
Empire under which American citizens received 
a guarantee of the right of trial in American 
consular courts, rather than in Turkish courts. 

The Egyptian Government has informally prom- 
ised to present to New York City a part of the 
Temple of Philae, a famous architectural monu- 
ment of Greco-Roman times, which was partly 
submerged by the Nile when the great Assuan 
dam was constructed. 


Kenya CoLony AND TANGANYIKA 


An economic council, sitting at Nairobi, on 
April 19 recommended immediate relief to soldier 
settlers of Kenya colony in the form of remis- 
sion of the purchase price of land in cases where 
the development required in the first three years 
of occupancy has been carried out. Scores were 
stated to be on the verge of bankruptcy owing 
to economic conditions, the drought and the in- 
accessibility of their farms, which in most cases 
are remote from the Uganda Railway. It was 
announced that a loan of £3,000,000 would be 
floated by the Kenya Government for the de- 
velopment of railways. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory at a meeting in Dar-es-Salam on April 18, 
startéd a campaign of co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment to raise funds for the better develop- 
ment of the country, formerly German East 
Africa. Under the terms of the mandate there 
is no power for the raising of a publi¢ loan; 
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the Government is therefore negotiating with the 
home authorities for a special development loan 
of £600,000 over and above next year’s grant. 
The Central Railway to Lake Tanganyika re- 
quires rolling stock and transport on the lake. 
A German 600-ton steamer has been salved and 


will be used to bring Katanga copper to Dar-es- 
Salam. At that port the floating dock sunk by 
the Germans has been salved and can be fitted 
for use. Coal has been found 150 miles west, 
and a large part of the coast bex is suitable 
for growing cotton. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
IN NORWAY 


[PeRIop ENDED May 15, 1922 


HE compulsory arbitration law _ recently 
passed by the Norwegian Storthing marks 
the culmination of a series of efforts to rid 

industry of the menace of general and _ local 
strikes. That it will prevent cessation of work, 
with consequent unemployment, during a labor 
dispute, is the advantage most emphatically 
claimed for it. This law empowers the Govern- 
ment, in cases where disputes between labor and 
capital endanger public interests, to decide that 
an arbitration court shall pass judgment on the 
conflict, and does not allow any stoppage of 
work because of the dispute. The arbitration 
court consists of five members, of whom the labor 
organizations appoint one, the employers’ associa- 
tions one, and the Government three, including 
the Chairman. It is the court’s duty to gather 
evidence from the contesting parties, but even in 
the absence of one or both parties, judgment may 
be passed on the conflict. The judgment, passed 
by a simple majority, is binding, but not for a pe- 
riod longer than two years without the consent of 
the parties. Illegal stoppage of work is punish- 
able with fines up to 25,000 kroner (normally 
about $6,750.) Only the Conservatives voted 
against the bill. Although the radical parties are 
against the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
the Communists, Socialists and Agrarians passed 
the measure by their combined efforts. This was 
to prevent a Ministerial crisis, which would surely 
replace the present radical Cabinet with a Con- 
servative one. 

The new law, passed for one year only, is con- 
structed in the light of experience with earlier 
legislation. The compulsory arbitration law 
passed in 1915 expired April 1, 1920. During its 
existence the arbitration court passed judgments 
on the great mine strike in 1916, the machinists’ 
strike in 1920, and forty-eight sentences in con- 
nection with the great strike in 1920. One year’s 
experience of the present law is expected to show 
whether it insures continuous production, and 
thus furthers economic reconstruction, or whether, 
as employers argue, without reducing wages, it 
will make continuous operation ruinous to indus- 
trial establishments. 

The insecure footing of the present radical 
Government, which is responsible for such pro- 
hibition as Norway has legalized, is rendered more 
uncertain by the tribulations incurred by trying 
to enforce the liquor law. Smuggling thrives so 
exuberantly along the coast that the whole navy 
would be needed to suppress the German rum- 


runners and the whole army to serve as prohibi- 
tion detectives. Such is the complaint of the 
Norwegian press. Conservative members of the 
Storthing rise more and more often to denounce 
prohibition as a “total fiasco” and to speak in 
strong terms for its repeal. On a single trip in 
Christiania Fjord, a customs cruiser observed 
forty smuggling vessels. In the last six months 
over 3,000,000 quarts of liquor are estimated to 
have been smuggled into Norway through harbors 
around Tonsberg. 


DENMARK AND SouTH SLESVIG 


Danish political circles have begun to take’ se- 
rious umbrage at the aggressive tactics practiced 
in the German part of Slesvig against those peo- 
ple of Danish origin (the majority) who have re- 
mained subjects of the Reich. The rapid growth 
of Danism in South Slesvig since the plebiscite 
(see Current History for March, pages 1066-7) 
is being accelerated by the old political Pan- 
Germanism brought back by the Prussian author- 
ities. The Danish press is full of instances of 
the persecution said to be going on there against 
those who sympathize with Denmark. 

A bill to reduce Denmark’s military personnel 
and expenditure was introduced in the Folke- 
thing on May 10 by Minister of National Defense 
Berntsen. It provides for reduction in the annual 
contingent from 11,500 to 6,700 men, and in the 
annual training period to a fortnight for infantry 
and two months for cavalry; also for the demo- 
lition of seven or eight seacoast fortresses. It 
will reduce Danish military expenditures annually 
from 65,000,000 to 43,000,000 kroner if passed. 
Compulsory military service, however, is main- 
tained. 

Captain Lauge Koch of the Danish Army, lead- 
er of the jubilee expedition in honor of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the colonization of 
Greenland by the Danish missionary, Hans Egede, 
has traversed the northern extremity of Green- 
land, as announced on May 10. The crossing was 
accomplished in 200 days with dog teams and 
motor tractors without any casualties. 

As cabled to the Danish Legation at Washing- 
ton, May 2, both houses of the Althing (Icelandic 
Parliament) adopted, with only one dissenting 
vote, a bill authorizing the Government of Iceland 
to exempt wines containing no more than 21 per 
cent. of alcohol from the prohibition law. This 
action was the climax of a long controversy, and 
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was taken to avoid retaliation from wine-produc- 
ing countries. 


AFFAIRS IN SWEDEN 


King Gustaf of Sweden was painfully injured 
April 26, when the automobile in which he was 
proceeding from Nice to Geneva was struck by a 
machine owned by a prominent Geneva banker. 
The King suffered from a broken rib and an ef- 
fusion of blood behind the muscles of the chest. 

Governmental adoption of definite protective 
measures against the dumping of foreign goods 
on the Swedish market was urged early in May 
by the Government committee for customs and 
treaties, after it had investigated what steps were 
needed to counteract destructive foreign compe- 
tition. The committee proposed the appointment 
of a special board to examine each case. Though 
many reservations were made against parts of the 
report, the Government decided to submit a bill 
to the Riksdag indicating the requisite provisions 
for such a law. Sweden still has her full share 
of industrial and labor troubles. 

The placing by the Soviet authorities of a large 
contract with the firm Svenska Ekonomibolaget 


JAPAN’S EVACUATION OF 


OON after the outbreak of the civil war in 
China (treated elsewhere in these pages) it 
was reported from various sources that the 

Japanese evacuation of Shantung Province, begun 
on April 9, had been suspended. 

On May 11, however, the Japanese Embassy 
at Washington announced that the withdrawal of 
the Japanese troops formerly stationed along the 
Tsingtao-Tsinan railway had been completed on 
May 4, exactly as specified in the detailed pro- 
gram arranged on March 28 in Peking by the 
representatives of Japan and China. The official 
statement added: 

“The program called for the disposition of 
Chinese troops in three sections and was carried 
out accordingly on April 10, 20 and 30, and the 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces five days later. 
All these troops have now returned to Japan; 
the final contingent of soldiers and gendarmes 
sailed from Tsingtao on May 9. The Tsingtao 
garrison itself will be removed from the port 
simultaneously with the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the leased territory to the Chinese au- 
thorities. Thus there now remain in the Province 
ef Shantung, outside of the former German 
leased territory, no Japanese military forces what- 
ever, and the withdrawal has been effected in 
three months from the siening of the Shantung 
agreement in Washington.” 

Japan’s whole military policy in the East, in- 
cluding Siberia, was stormily debated in the Diet 
late in March, when Mr. Ozaki Yukio (Indepen- 


(Swedish Economy Company) was reported in 
Stockholm in the middle of April. The firm 
granted the Soviet 50,000,000 kroner credit for 
the purchase of iron, steel, agricultural machin- 
ery and textiles, payable in three-month bills. A 
special Bolshevist mission arranged to go to 
Stockholm to superintend the purchases. 


FINLAND’s TREATY WITH GERMANY 


A German-Finnish treaty was signed in Berlin 
April 22, regulating economic relations between 
the two countries, and pledging both to early ne- 
gotiations for a broader economic convention. 


Mr. Larsson, a Swedish official who has been 
traveling in Finland to study the consequences of 
prohibition there, declares Finnish prohibition to 
be a “disillusionment.” He found intoxication 
statistics high, yet not high enough to show the 
real conditions in the towns. At restaurants all 
kinds of spirits are served without restraint, he 
says, although on shelves under the tables and in 
water bottles or individual teapots. So long as 
the patrons manage to leave without betraying 
tipsiness, the police cannot interfere. 


SHANTUNG 


dent), known as a champion of disarmament, de- 
manded a considerable reduction of the Japanese 
Army in moving an amendment to the recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee on Disarm- 
ament. This committee proposed to curtail the 
army expenditure by 40,000,000 yen and to re- 
duce the period of military service for infantry 
to one year and four months. Mr. Ozaki pro- 
posed that the curtailment should total 100,000,- 
000 yen. Russia was the potential enemy against 
which the country was maintaining twenty-one 
divisions, he declared. The Russians, however, 
were helpless, and would remain so for many 
years to come. The vast sums for this gigantic 
army might far better be spent, he said, in re- 
lieving the bereaved families of the soldiers 
killed in battle. He further attacked the military 
authorities for the colossal blunder committed by 
them in Siberia, in which fiasco Japan haa 
wasted 600,000,000 yen. His amendment was de- 
feated. The” so-called “Dangerous Thoughts 
bill,” providing legal measures against Japanese 
and foreign propagandists, was passed by the 
Diet. 

Premier Takahashi on May 2 requested the 
resignation of four of his Cabinet Ministers, hold- 
ing respectively the portfolios of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Railroads and Education. The reason as- 
signed was the Premier’s desire to obtain a Cab- 
inet in sympathy with his policy of speedy.. rati- 
fication of the Four-power Treaty to maintain 
peace in the Pacific. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


[PerRiop ENDED May 15, 1922] 


REIGHT rates in Germany were increased 20 
per cent. on May 1. A 20 percent. increase 
had been made on April 1 to meet the 

demands of the railway men for higher wages, 
which involved an expenditure of about $15,000,- 
000. As a new plan to denationalize the rail- 
ways, the opponents of State ownership have 
proposed the creation of a company the prin- 
cipal shareholders in which would be associa- 
tions of agriculture, finance, industry, trade 
unions and communes. The Central Government 
would have the right of inspection and a share 
of the profits, the inspection being limited to 
seeing that the ‘railways are kept up to the 
standard of public needs. The proposal is to 
divide the profits, up to 6 per cent., among the 
shareholders, the excess to be divided equally 
between the Central and Federated Governments. 

Requests have come to the United States Gov- 
ernment trom France, Great Britain and Belgium, 
as well as from the German Government itself, 
that the American soldiers be kept on the Rhine. 
for the reason that their influence is whole- 
some and has tended to stabilize conditions in 
Germany. The units remaining there are the 
8th Infantry, two batteries of field artillery, 


one company of engineers, and certain auxiliary 
forces, numbering around 2,000. The 8th In- 
fantry, which was scheduled to sail on March 
16, has been ordered to remain for the present. 

Discovery of hidden guns was made in April 
by allied control officers in Bavaria, and also 
in East Prussia, Potsdam and near Dresden. 
At Fiirstenfeldbriick, near Munich, 2.5-calibre 
howitzers, complete in every particular, were 
found hidden in a barn, and it was discovered 
that the proprietor was an ex-officer and his 
laborers a former gun crew. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, the 
German Treasury Department reported expendi- 
tures of a total of 188,250,000,000 marks. The 
floating debt was increased by over 105,500,- 
000,000 marks. 

Alanson B. Houghton was formally accepted 
as American Ambassador to Germany by Presi- 
dent Ebert at Berlin, April 22. In his address 
Mr. Houghton said: “Aside from my _ instruc- 
tions, which look toward increasing friendly 
intercourse between Germany and the United 
States and the restoration and cultivation of the 
good-will which should exist between them, it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I express to -your 


[Dutch Cartoon] 
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FRANCE’S DEMANDS 


JOHN BULL (to France): ‘‘ Blow not too hard, Mervtamne' Otherwise you will burst it and have 
nothing.’’ 
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Excellency my personal desires to carry out [Norwegian Cartoon] 
these instructions and to attempt in every _per- 
sonal way to bring about sincere and mutual 
understanding between your country and my 
own. I pray that your Excellency, being assured 
of both my official and my personal motives on 
this point, will find me—having in mind the 
just interests of my own country—of all possible 
use in bringing this most desirable condition 
to fulfillment.” 

President Ebert replied as follows: “I re- 
joice to receive the letters with which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has accredited you 
as Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary Ambassa- 
dor. I thank you with all my heart for your 
friendly words. With great satisfaction I have 
taken cognizance of the fact that your Govern- 
ment is minded to strengthen the friendly re- 
lations between the United States and Germany, 
as well as the restoration and cultivation of a 
good understanding between the two countries. 
Be assured that I and my Government are guided 
by.the same endeavors and will do everything in 
our power to lighten your task.” 

Dr. Kapp, leader of the “Putsch” of 1920, 
returned to Germany from Sweden April 18, 


and was arrested by the German police on his Germany: ‘‘ You see I am naked but for my 
shirt! ”’ 
FRANCE (to. Poilu): ‘‘ Search him! He has 
some millions concealed about him.’’ 





—Tyrihans, Christiania 


[German Cartoon] 





arrival, to be tried for high treason at 
Leipsic. 

During une week ended April 29 
over 8,000,000,000 new paper marks 
were put into circulation. The de- 
mand for. paper marks is so great 
that now 5,000,000-mark notes are be- 
ing printed for tue first time. 

It is stated that the German manu- 
facturers, embracing 215 main units 
whose members own or control 109,000 
plants and employ approximately 
8,000,000 men and women, have per- 
fected the Association of German Em- 
ployers’ Societies. in the struggle 
against the demands of labor unions 
and the legislative program of the 
radical parliamentarians. 

Among the price rises in April in 
Berlin were a 120 per cent. increase 
in rents of dwellings, 180 per cent. 
for business places. Gasoline _ is 
thirty times the pre-war figure. The 
“existence minimum” for a man and 
wife and two children rose to 789 
marks per week in Berlin during 
March, as against 627 in February, 
548 in Januarv—and 28.80 in 1914. 

The State Department has _ in- 
structed the American Ambassador at 
Berlin to notify the German Govern- 
ment that, under the terms -f the 
Peace Treaty with Germany, a Patent 
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TNA Soften many in 1909 will be revived. This 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin is in accordance with the terms of the 


FAITH AND LOVE ARE DEAD, BUT HOPE STILL separate Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
STRUGGLES ON many, which stipulated that any com- 
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mercial treaties between the two coun- 
tries might be revived within six 
weeks after the signing of the sepa- 
rate Peace Treaty. The Senate as- 
sented to the revival of the treaty. 

According to official figures up to 
May 7, there were only 12 unemployed 
per 1,000 in Germany, this being a 
better showing than in the last ten 
pre-war years. The industrial activity 
continues at an intense rate. Ger- 
many has replaced England as the 
chief seller to Russia. 

There is labor unrest over the sharp 
rise in prices, which is exceeding the 
rate of increased wages. The living 
cost is estimated at thirty-two times 
more than in 1913, while wages have 
risen twenty-four times over those of 
1913. 

Dr. Otto L. Wiedfeldt, the new Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States, 
arrived in New York May 13. He 
was met at Quarantine by Magistrate 
Charles A. Oberwager, with a com- 
mittee of 200 on board, using the 
municipal tug. Ambassador Wied- 
feldt’s first announcement was an ac- 
knowledgment of the American assis- 
tance to the German children during 
the war. He stated that the present 
world economic convulsion could be 
cured only by co-operation of the 


‘different nations in the usual way, 
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Dip You HEAR 
THE SAME THING 


—Ohio State Journal 


OUR EUROPEAN ALOOFNESS 


GERMANY’S REPLY ON REPARATIONS 


HE reply of the Reparations Commission to 

Germany’s refusal to accept the allied con- 

ditions for a reparations moratorium was 
transmitted to Berlin on April 13. These condi- 
tions were (1) the imposition of new taxation; 
(2) the providing of foreign exchange for rep- 
aration payments; (3) control of German fiscal 
and administrative arrangements. The German 
reply on point 1 had conceded new taxation only 
by the “ fiscal compromise.” On point 2 the 
Germans had been firm for an adjustment by 
foreign loan. The third condition had been re- 
jected as an impairment of German sovereignty. 
The allied response demanded immediate and 
drastic increase of taxation beyond the fiscal 
compromise as essential to the interest of Ger- 
many herself, but stated that the commission was 
willing to consider any substitute plan proposed 
by Germany. As for a foreign loan, the allied 
note repeated that this was impossible until Ger- 
many had made a serious effort to restore her 
internal budget. The German replies to the first 
two conditions, taken together, said the commis- 
sion’s note, were tantamount to a refusal to pro- 
vide foreign currencies for reparations payments. 
As for allied control, the note continued, no 
ground of complaint existed either under the 


Versailles Treaty or on the ground of previous 
allied assurances. The note closed in a some- 
what severe and minatory tone, warning of the 
consequences of a continuance of the German 
refusal. 

The German rejoinder to this was placed in 
the hands of the commission in Paris on May 10. 
It was impossible, said the German note, to com- 
ply before May 31 with the commission’s demand 
for an inerease of taxation amounting to 60,000,- 
000,000 marks. Germany was ready, however, to 
discuss with the commission ways and means to 
carry out its demands. The German economic 
situation and financial obligations, said the re- 
ply, made a foreign loan indispensable. This 
insistence on a foreign loan was apparently made 
with an eye on the Bankers’ Conference, of which 
J. P Morgan is a member, and which was to 
meet in Paris on May 23 to discuss the possibili- 
ties of the German financial embroglio. The 
German note contained no direct reference to the 
commission’s demand for allied control of Ger- 
man finances. The French Government charac- 
terized the German reply as “ evasive,” and de- 
clared itself resolved to force a settlement before 
May 31, when, in case of default, it has the right 
to resort to military force. 
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[PEeRIoD ENDED May 15, 1922 


HUNGARY 


ROMPTED by the general indignation fol- 
lowing in the wake of the bomb explosion 
last month, the Hungarian Government or- 

dered a large-scale investigation of the outrage. 
Several members of the Society of Awakening 
Hungarians were arrested, but although much in- 
criminating evidence was found against them 
they were released, owing to the ‘influence of 
their organization upon the officials in charge of 
the investigation. 

Three Hungarians suspected of participation in 
the bomb plot at Budapest were arrested and held 
by the Rumanian police at Cluj, in Transylvania. 

It is reported that the Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of the dead ex-King Charles, is in posses- 
sion of a will signed by the latter and appointing 
him guardian of the Archduke Otto, regarded 
by Magyar legitimists as King of Hungary. Un- 
der Hungarian law, however, the guardianship 
would devolve on Queen Zita, who also was 
named to that office by the proclamation issued 
by Legitimist leaders immediately after Charles’s 


death. 


Ex-Queen Zita has accepted the invitation of 
King Alphonso of Spain to live in Madrid with 
her children. The expenses of her household, 
however, still present an unsolved problem. 
Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, suggested 
at Genoa that the succession States share in the 
expenditure, but Premier Benes of CzechslovaKia 
declared that this would be undertaken only un- 
der certain guarantees. 


Elections for the National Assembly have been 
set for the second week in June. 

The Hungarian Government has addressed a 
memorandum to the Reparations Commission, 
stating that the damages suffered under the 
Rumanian occupation in 1919 amount to 2,500,- 
000,000 gold francs. 


AUSTRIA 


Following up the discovery of a reactionary 
plot involving Pan-Germans and Christian Social- 
ists, the Vienna police seized four boxes contain- 
ing 1,500 gas bombs and several hundred loaded 
canes of the type used in the Budapest pogroms 
by the Awakening Hungarians. Two ex-army 
officers, Lorenz and Rybicka, were arrested. In 
the latter’s house a list of Social Democratic 
leaders was found, and it is believed these were 
singled out for victims. The plotters assert that 
they were merely engaged in forming a home 
guard for purely defensive purposes, but it is 
assumed that a reign of terror, with a Pan-Ger- 
man and monarchist régime as a goal, was 
planned on the Hungarian model. 

Owing to heavy receipts from the capital levy, 
the Austrian Treasury reported the withdrawal of 
notes by 5,000,000,000 crowns. This is the second 
reduction of this size since the enactment of the 
levy. 

It was reported in Vienna that Herr Stinnes, 


the German industrial magnate, has acquired con- 
trol of the Elbermuhl, one of the most important 
Austrian paper mills on which four Vienna news- 
papers depend. Stinnes already owns the Alpen- 
land of Innsbrick, Tyrol, leading organ of 
Austrian Pan-Germanism. 

[An article by Emanuel Urbas, “How Hun- 
gary’s Chickens Came Home to Roost,” appeared 
in the May issue of Current History, describing 
from the Austrian national viewpoint the under- 
lying causes of the the fall of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire. A reply from a high Hungarian 
official will be found elsewhere in these pages.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A British loan of £10,000,000 for a term of 
twenty-five years at 8 per cent. was approved by 
the House of Deputies. The Czech brewing in- 
dustry is gradually returning to normal condi- 
tions. While in 1917 the output of the Czech 
breweries amounted to 6 per cent. of the 1913 out- 
put, last year this figure rose to 54 per cent., and 
this year the total will be 1,300,000 hectolitres 
for 676 breweries. German hop growers and 
traders protest vigorously against the new reg- 
ulation requiring packages of hops for the ex- 
port trade to be labeled in the Czech language. 
The growers maintain that the innovation will re-- 
act unfavorably on the business, as buyers abroad 
are accustomed to the German inscriptions. 

Aerial passenger service is being organized be- 
tween Prague, Vienna and Bratislava. Prague 
is one of the stops on the recently inaugurated 
London-Constantinople aerial passenger route, 
which covers the distance of 1,000 miles in two 
and a half days, with twenty-four hours as 
actual flying time. The time by train is four 
and a half days. 

According to whe latest census figures the in- 
habitants of Greater Prague aumber 624,744 
Czechs and 31,751 Germans. ‘The increase of 
Czechs since 1910 is approximately 50,000, while 
the Germans have decreased by 6,000 in the same 
period. 

The Government reports that the former im- 
perial estates in Bohemia, totaling 67,464 
hectares, netted 1,599,928 crowns for the State 
Treasury in 1919. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Several hundred people were killed and thou- 
sands wounded when 400 carloads of ammunition, 
representing dumps of the allied armies on the 
Balkan front, blew up at Monastir, in Southern 
Serbia, on April 18. Over 30,000 people were 
made homeless, as whole quarters of the city 
were completely destroyed by the blast and the 
subsequent fires. The victims were mostly sol- 
diers and children. The material damage 
amounted to millions of dollars. Many Ameri- 
can physicians, nurses and other relief workers 
were engaged in rescue work. An investigation 
was started to determine the cause of the 
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catastrophe, the biggest of its kind that ever 
happened in Southeastern Europe. It is believed 
that enemies of the Jugloslav State are responsible 
for the disaster. 


Referring to reports that General Baron 
Wrangel, the Russian White Army commander, 
now a refugee in Jugoslavia, is engaged in or- 
ganizing in Jugoslav territory a raid on Soviet 
Russia, Foreign Minister Ninchitch declared in 
the Skupshtina that no such abuse of Jugoslav 
hospitality would be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment. 


GREECE 


Attacks in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
financial and international policies of the Gov- 
ernment, which were defended by Premier 
Demetrios Gounaris, culminated on April 11 in a 
vote of confidence which gave the Premier a 
majority of one, after a debate lasting seventeen 
hours. As nine supporters of the Government 
were absent and thirteen Cabinet Ministers 
abstained from voting, the closeness of the result 
was not expected to cause a Cabinet crisis; but 
the next day Premier Gounaris resigned. 

On April 7 the Hellenic National Assembly had 
enacted a law for a forced internal loan for 
1,600,000,000 drachmas, which under normal ex- 
change would amount to $320,000,000, but which 
at the present rate of exchange is equivalent to 
only $75,000,000. The way in which this loan was 
decided upon, and the originality of its main 
features, created a sensation in European finan- 
cial circles. Its sponsor was the Minister of 
Finance, Petros Protoppadakis. 


The Greek Government has been suffering 
from the effects of a financial blockade ever since 
the elections of Nov. 14, 1920, and on that ac- 
count could not obtain a loan either in Europe 
or in America. This financial blockade, com- 
ing at the time of a great war in Asia Minor, 
where Greece maintains even today a force of 
nearly 250,000, naturally resulted in the depletion 
of the Public Treasury and in the depreciation of 
Greek paper money. To meet the emergency 
with a new issue of paper money would further 
lower Greek exchange; moreover, such an act 
would meet with the opposition of the Inter- 
national Commission on Financial Control, which 
was established in 1897 and is still in force. 
Therefore, the Greek Minister of Finance struck 
upon a plan by which, without impairing the 


present value of the paper money of the country, 
he obtained the necessary credits. 

Mr. Protoppadakis knew that the total amount 
of paper money now in circulation in Greece is 
somewhere between 3,000,000,000 and 3,500,000,- 
000 drachmas. He therefore decided to declare 
one-half of the paper currency void for any 


monetary transaction, and good only as a bond 
bearing 6ffi per cent. interest, and redeemable in 
twenty years. In order to do this, all banknotes 
in Greece were cut in two, one nart, duly speci- 
fied, being used as currency, and the other auto- 
matically becoming a 614 per cent. interest-bear- 
ing twenty-year bond. To facilitate the business 
transactions, the law provides that the National 
Bank of Greece, together with a number of other 
banks, may advance currency paper to those who 
turn in bond paper. At tne same time the law pro- 
vides that certain payments can be made in the 
old way, especially in cases of financial or com- 
mercial agreements made before the passing of 
the new act. Such payments, however, are not 
permitted after a period of three months from 
the enactment of the law. Meanwhile, all for- 
eigners living abroad and holding Greek bank- 
notes are exempt from the operation of the new 
loan. Also some exceptions are made in the 
case of foreigners living in Greece. Finally, a 
number of the new bonds, to which the half 
banknotes will be eventually converted, will , be 
drawn for redemption, at par, thrice a year, a 
number of them winning different amounts of 
money by a system of drawings to be determined 
by the Government. 

The cutting of the present banknotes in two 
is only an emergency measure, inasmuch as the 
Government will shortly replace the bond side of 
the banknote with a regular bond of a given 
denomination, while the currency side will be 
likewise replaced with new paper money to be 
printed in the meantime. 


BULGARIA 


American business men at Sofia c mplain that 
the Allied Reparations Commission, consisting of 
British, French and Italian representatives, is dis- 
criminating against American business. The com- 
mission controls all Government expenditure. 

Bulgarian anarchists have sent a note to 
Charles S. Wilson, Minister of the United States, 
threatening to blow up the American Legation 
unless Sacco and Vanzetti, the two Italians ac- 
cused of murder in Massachusetts, are released. 
The legation is guarded by special agents. 


AMERICAN LOAN FOR LIBERIA 


RESIDENT HARDING, in a letter to the 
House Ways and Means Committee made 
public on April 25, urged the appropria- 

tion of $5,000,000, authorized in 1918, as a loan 
to the Republic of Liberia. He said the country 
was morally bound to carry out its promise made 


by the previous Administration. Meanwhile the 
United States stood in the way of the grant by 
any other nation and was thus denying financial 
assistance from others, while not keeping faith 
in its own pledges, The House passed the bill on 
May 10, 

















































POLAND AT THE GENOA 





CONFERENCE 


[Per1iop ENDED May 15, 1922 


HE delicacy of Poland’s position at the 

Genoa conference, vis-a-vis both Russia and 

France, was obvious from the beginning, 
in view of the fact that the Polish Government 
had recognized the Bolshevist Government de 
jure, whereas France had refused and continued 
at the conference to refuse this recognition. The 
Polish delegates, however, in view of Poland’s 
close alliance with France, were bound to give 
priority to allied interests in any crisis that arose, 
and this was what they did when Germany 
and Russia signed their storm-arousing treaty at 
Rapallo. This compact, signed on Easter Day, 
drew from the main allied powers a joint note 
addressed to Germany and declaring that the al- 
lied powers reserved the right to nullify any 
section of the Russo-German treaty which vio- 
lated the Treaty of Versailles. Poland partici- 
pated in this note, and was one of its signatories. 
The crisis passed, but the Soviet leader, Tchit- 
cherin, could not conceal his resentment toward 
Poland for joining in the virtual ultimatum sent 
to Germany and thus pledging herself to support 
nullification of any part of a treaty negotiated by 
Soviet Russia. In a sharp note sent on April 24 
to M. Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign Minister, and 
head of the Polish delegation, M. Tchitcherin 
declared that this action on Poland’s part con- 
flicted with the Polish pledge made at Riga on 
March 30 to support the Soviet delegation at 
Genoa, and gave Russia the right to abrogate 
the peace treaty between Russia and Poland con- 
cluded on March 18, 1921. 


M. Skirmunt replied to the Russian protest on 
April 25. The participation of Poland in discus- 
sions concerning Russian affairs, M. Skirmunt 
told M. Tchitcherin, was in no way incompatible 
with the Russo-Polish treaty; he further took ex- 
ception to Russia’s assumption of the right to in- 
terefere with Poland’s relations with other States. 
Tchitcherin answered this on May 1, reiterating 
his charge that Poland’s action had violated both 
of her signed agreements with Russia. If the 
Allies thought that the claims of any third power 
had been violated by the Germans in signing the 
Rapallo pact, they should have had recourse to 
diplomatic procedure instead of joining in a 
threat of annulment. As for the role played by 
Poland, M. Tchitcherin said: 

“By thus placing obstacles in the way of mu- 
tual annulment by Russia and other States of 
their reciprocal claims, Poland prevents the eco- 
nomic resurrection of Russia. She closes forever 
the only road which could permit Russia to 
emerge from the crisis through which she is 
passing. By hindering in this way the vital in- 
terests of Russia, Poland violates the treaty of 
Riga, which stipulates friendly relations between 
Poland and Russia. * * * It is therefore impos- 
sible for me, though expressing once again Rus- 
sia’s constant and unshakable desire for peace, 


-to Upper Silesia. 


not to express regret that the latest steps of the 
Polish delegation are of a nature hardly calcu- 
lated to consolidate the relations created by the 
treaty between Russia and Poland.” 


Though the Genoa conference was thus pro- 
ductive of new friction with Russia, it brought 
to Poland a great boon in the private settlement 
reached by M. Skirmunt with Dr. Walter Rath- 
enau, the German Foreign Minister, in respect 
[See Silesian article.] This 
compact confirmed the Germano-Polish Silesian 
boundaries, defined by the League of Nations 
Council, subject to the principle of preserving the 
economic and industrial unity of the whole area. 
All vital questions in . dispute, including the 
right of Poland to liquidate German-owned pri- 
vate property, kad been previously settled by the 
joint commission at Geneva. The importance 
alike to Poland and Germany of this long-pend- 
ing settlement of a question which more than 
once had threatened to embroil several other 
European powers can hardly be overestimated. 
The agreement constituted a triumph for the pa- 
cific policy followed by M. Skirmunt since he 
became the Polish Foreign Minister, and also for 
the conciliatory attitude of Germany. 

Another settlement which the month produced 
for Poland was the final liquidation of the Vilna 
controversy with Lithuania, not, in this case, by 
mutual agreement, but through the action of the 
Polish Diet in formally annexing the Vilna ter- 
ritory over Lithuania’s protest. The final chap- 
ter in this long dispute was written by Poland 
on April 18, when the incorporation of Vilna 
with the Polish State was solemnized by cere- 
monies held in the old Lithuanian capital. These 
ceremonies were attended by M. Pilsudski, the 
Polish Chief of State, the Cardinal Primate of 
Poland, the Polish Premier, the Ministers of the 
Interior, Justice, Agriculture, Labor and Health, 
the members of the Provisional Governing Com- 
mission of the Vilna region, representatives of 
the Polish Diet and of the Vilna Assembly, and 
other organizations. The act of incorporation 
was signed in the offices of the Provisional Gov- 
erning Commission. Those who had participated 
then went to the Vilna Cathedral, where the “Te 
Deum” was sung. During the service the Polish 
flag was hoisted on Castle Hill, and cannon 
outside the city proclaimed thunderously the 
Polish ‘‘taking of possession.” The act of incor- 
poration read, thus: 

“In Vilna, on April 18, 1922, after the Par- 
liament of the Republic of Poland by its resolu- 
tion of March 24, 1922 (Journal of Laws of the 
Republic of Poland, No. 20, Section 162), had 
taken notice of the resolution, dated Feb. 20, 1922, 
of the Vilna Assembly, sitting as the representa- 
tives of the population of the Vilna region for 
the purpose of expressing the will of the popula- 
tion, concerning the State allegiance of the Vilna 





region, had confirmed the act dated March 2, 
1922, uniting the Vilna region with the Republic 
ot Poland, and had called upon the Polish Gov- 
é:nment to take over the administration of the 
Vilna region. 

“The Government of the republic took over 
that administration, thus bringing to a conclusion 
the work of uniting the region of Vilna with the 
Republic of Poland. To commemorate that 
solemn moment, the present document was drawn 
up and signed by those participating in this 
solemn act.” 

Thus the whole question of Polish frontiers was 
finally settled, and the last gap remaining in the 
northeast disappeared. The first frontiers were 
determined by the Peace Conference of Paris in 
1919; they were supplemented on July 28, 1920, 
by the decision of the Council of Ministers fix- 
ing the frontiers between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia in the Teschen, Orawa and Spiz regions; 
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the Treaty of Riga of March 18, 1921, between 
Poland and Soviet Russia laid down the eastern 
boundary; later, by virtue of the plebiscite vote, 
the Council of Ministers through the Council of 
the League of Nations on Oct. 20, 1921, defined 
the German-Polish boundaries in Upper Silesia; 
the act of the Polish Diet on March 24, 1922, 
completed the circle, and all Poland rejoiced. 

Poland’s joy, naturally, was Lithuania’s grief. 
M. Pilsudski recognized this in the address pro- 
nounced by him at a great banquet in Vilna fol- 
lowing the incorporation. “Through respect for 
the past, and in homage to the blood shed in 
common,” he declared, “I cannot refrain from 
extending my hand across the barrier separating 
us from the people of Kovno (the present Lithu- 
anian capital), who, perhaps, look on this day 
of our triumph as a day of defeat and mourn- 
ing for themselves. I appeal to them for har- 
mony and affection. I cannot regard them other- 
wise than as brothers.” 


DEFIANT ATTITUDE OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


{Pertiop ENDED May 15, 1922 


HE May Day review of the Red Army in 
—. the Red Square at Moscow, overlooked by 

? the grim walls of the Kremlin, was an im- 
posing affair. Fully 100,000 Bolshevist troops 
marched in review before Leon Trotzky, the 
Bolshevist Minister of War. They were followed 
by hundreds of thousands of working people of 
both sexes. The oath of allegiance to the Soviet 
Revublic signalized the end of illiteracy in the 
army. Trotzky seized the opportunity to com- 
ment on the developments at the Genoa confer- 
ence. The Allies, he declared, insisted on condi- 
tions to which Russia would never yield; he asked 
the treops, therefore, to be prepared for all 
eventualities. “‘ We offered to disarm,” he said, 
“but the Allies did not want that. We offered to 
bargain, we offered to pay the pre-war debts, 
but they declared that they would recognize us 
only if we abolished Soviet Russia and restored 
capitalism. We answered § No’ and will always 
answer ‘ No.” 

Similar observations were made by M. Zino- 
viev, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Third International, in addressing the Petrograd 
Soviet. “The question is clear,” he said. “ We 
must either yield or break up the conference. We 
never had any illusions about Genoa; therefore 
we are not afraid of a rupture. It will not be a 
catastrophe. We do not think another blockade 
of Russia more severe than the one we have 
undergone would be possible; and if, within a 
few months, the bourgeoisie calls us again, we 
hope it will be more conciliatory. We do not 
think it possible to force us into a new war, 
hut we must be ready.” 

M. Zinoviev declared that the greatest result 
of the conference was the conclusion of the 


Russo-German treaty signed at Rapallo, as a re- 
sult of which the conference was almost dis- 
rupted. This agreement, he said, was the first 
step toward close union between Russia and 
Germany. It was announced from Berlin on 
April 27 that diplomatic relations between the 
two countries would begin immediately. The 
first German Ambassador to the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be Professor A. Bernhard Wiedenfeld; 
Leonid Krassin will represent Russia in Berlin. 
Professor Wiedenfeld, former head of the foreign 
trade section of the German Foreign Office, has 
been the German trade representative in Moscow 
since Sept. 24, 1921. M. Krassin is the Bolshevist 
commissar of foreign trade, and was the chief 
negotiator of the Anglo-Russian trade agreement. 
He has been active in Berlin for several months 
past. 

Famine conditions in Russia were reported by 
Secretary Hoover, director of American relief 
work, as greatly improved by the end of April. 
It was probable, he advised President Harding, 
that a portion of the $20,000,000 appropriation 
provided by Congress for this work would not 
be needed. The movement of food inland, he 
said, now averaged about 5,000 tons a day. The 
Relief Administration was thus enabled to feed 
2,000,000 children and several million adults 
daily. There was even a surplus piling up at the 
ports. Panic conditions had been overcome. The 
greatest difficulty was the seizure of food by 
railway employes between the ports and _ the 
famine districts. About 100 carloads had thus 
been seized. Negotiations for their recovery or 
replacement in kind by the Soviet authorities 
had been initiated. 

The encouraging phases of this report were 
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confirmed by a letter from James P. Goodrich, 
Vice Chairman of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, at the end of March. The famine situa- 
tion was well in hand, he said. The American 
corn was being moved to the most distant points. 
Enough food had been purchased and was on its 
way to take care of the entire situation. No one 
in aetual want would be left unprovided for. On 
his arrival in Washington on April 20, Mr. Good- 
rich made a full report to President Harding, in 
which he said: 

“The American Relief Administration has pro- 
vided at least 95 per cent. of all the food that has 
gone into Russia for relief of the famine. The 
total supplies mobilized by Mr. Hoover comprise 
a value of about $40,000,000 in addition to the 
$20,000,000 provided by Congress. 

“The American people may be justly proud of 
the fine, efficient, truly American organization. 
It has met the disaster of a drought which 
threatened the lives of at least 8,000,000 people. 
It has overcome every obstacle, and if the rail- 
ways will function I doubt whether the actual 
loss of life from starvation will exceed 500,000. 
This number would have been Jess had the rail- 
ways not been so demoralized. 

“The gratitude of the Russian people toward 
America is unbounded. The word Ara (initials 
of the American Relief Administration), which is 
the protective sign on the whole distribution ma- 
chinery, from cars to warehouses and kitchens, 
has been introduced as a word in the Russian 
language expressing the generous action of 
America. 

“No doubt poverty will continue in Russia, 
more particularly in the cities and larger towns, 
for a long time to come, but this great disaster 
of famine from drought will have been overcome 
after the new harvest in August.” 

Official information on the medical aspect of 
the famine situation was given in London on April 
25 by Dr. Henry Beeuwkes, head of the medical 
department of the Relief Administration. Typhus 
was losing its virulence. During the Winter 
there had been 70,000 cases, of which only 7,000 
had proved fatal. Relapsing fever, typhoid, and 
since the approach of Spring, cholera, were being 
fought efficiently. The relief organization was 
working in fifteen provinces, and was helping 
the Russians to help themselves. 

The steamer Scrivia, chartered by the Italian 
Red Cross to transport an Italian mission of re- 
lief to the famished population on the Volga, left 
Naples for Novorossisk on April 13. It was loaded 
with cereals, condensed milk, clothing’ and 
medicines. The mission was composed of doctors 
and nurses, who will organize canteens capable 
of distributing 2,000,000 rations daily. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, head of the international 
relief. organization, who has steadily maintained 
that the famine situation is far worse than the 
American Relief reports would indicate, received 
from Captain Quisling, his representative in Rus- 
sia, on April 13 an estimate that from 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 Russians will have died before the 
next crops are harvested. The sufferers on May 
1 were estimated by Captain Quisling at 500,000 
in the region of Odessa, and at 1,000,000 in each 
of the following regions: Nikolaiev, Ekaterino- 
slav, Donetz, Kharkov, Krementchug and Poltava. 



































Cannibalism was increasing alarmingly, according 
to this official. The general explanation seemed 
to be that the situation was improving in the 
Volga area, but that conditions were very bad in 
South Russia and the Crimea. 


As for the coming harvest, the Russian Central 
Famine Committee announced on May 2 that 
about 65 per cent. of the seed grain that was 
sent into the famine areas had been distributed 
in time to be sown. More than 80 per cent. of 
the 23,000,000 poods (about 828,000,000 pounds) 
of grain from Russian sources had arrived on 
time, whereas only 22 per cent. of the 8,500,000 
poods from abroad had arrived. 


The resistance of the Orthodox Church to the 
method of requisition of church treasure was 
continuing; likewise the determination of the 
Soviet Government to suppress it. Two clergy- 
men and one layman were sentenced to death by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal at Shuya, 150 miles 
northeast of Moscow, late in April. By this time 
the removal of treasure from the Moscow 
churches had been three-fourths completed. Silver 
by the ton, gold by the hundredweight, pearls 
by the bushel and diamonds by the peck, heaped 
special warehouses to the ceiling. Twelve per- 
sons were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for church riots by the same tribunal, and sixty 
more, mostly clergymen, were being tried or to 
be tried, including Bishop Nikandei and Canon 
Lubimov. Other trials were in progress in various 
provinces. A formal order for the trial of Arch- 
bishop Tikhon, Patriarch of the Russian Church, 
and of Bishop Nikandei was issued by the Su- 
preme Revolutionary Tribunal on May 6. They 
were accused of opposing the requisitioning of 
church treasures for famine relief. The Patri- 
arch’s attitude at his preliminary examination 
was defiant of the Public Prosecutor and tlie 
Soviet Government. He disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for riots and possible bloodshed caused by 
his appeal to the people against the requisition 
of the church’s holy vessels; it was his duty, he 
said, to defend the rights of his church, given 
him by God to protect, irrespective of conse- 
quences. 


Eleven more persons were sentenced to death 
by the Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal on sim- 
ilar charges on May 9. The Pravda, one of the 
main Bolshevist organs, approved these convic- 
tions in a leader called “ The Church and Blood.” 
The “ counter-revolutionary policy of churchmen.” 
it declared, would be ended thereby. The church 
resistance it condemned as an incitement to civil 
war, and it advocated relentless suppression of 
the “black clergymen, who with sticks and 
stones first shed blood.” The persons convicted 
announced on May 10 that they would lodge an 
appeal with the tribunal on the ground that the 
evidence showed an entire absence of attempts 
at counter-revolution. 


Greorcia’s ANTI-RED PROTEST. 


The revolt in Georgia, the Sovietized Caucasus 
republic, against the Bolshevist rule in that 
country, which began on March 15, progressed 
through March and April to the point where the 
Soviet officials admitted it to be extremely ser’ 
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ous. The Bolshevist forces at the end of April 
were preparing for a strong offensive against the 
insurgents concentrated in the rocky fastnesses of 
Svanethia. The Soviet commander in this region 
sent a report to the Staff Headquarters at Tiflis 
on April 22, saying that the offensive had been 
stopped on account of the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, adding that the spokesmen of the Georgians 
had declared their struggle to be purely national 
and political and had demanded that Georgia 
be evacuated by the Russian invaders. 

Besides sending out a vigorous protest against 
the Bolshevist occupation of Georgia, addressed 
to all the labor elements of the world, the ex- 
iled Georgian Government sent a special dele- 
gation to Genoa to protest viva voce against the 
present situation. The Georgian spokesmen made 
this protest before the Economic Commission on 
April 23. They denied the right of the Russian 
Soviet delegation to speak at Genoa for their 
country, and maintained that the Russians had 
seized Georgia only to "control its vast oil re- 
sources. M. Chenkelli, a member of the former 
Russian Duma, stated the situation thus: Georgia 
was recognized de facto in January, 1920, and 
de jure in January, 1921, not only by the En- 
tente, but also by the enemy States. A fort- 
night after the de jure recognition, Georgia was 
invaded by both the Bolsheviki and the Mussul- 
mans, who thus established direct communica: 
tion. Georgia had fought for the Allies, losing 
relatively more men than Russia. When she 
presented her case at the Paris Near East Con- 
ference, it had been decided to leave the Geor- 
gian question open. M. Chenkelli argued further 
as follows: 

“Tt seems to us, therefore, to be irony that in 
the Russian delegation there should be a so- 
called representative of Georgia, a certain M. 
Polikarp Odivani, who is now styled ‘ President 
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of the Soviet Republic of Georgia,’ while be- 
fere our country was invaded he was the 
Ambassador of the Soviets to the Angora Gov- 
ernment. Besides, Odivani is also a member of 
the Russian Government. 

“The only reason given us for not admitting 
Georgia to the Genoa conference is that we are 
an Asiatic and not a European country. But in 
this case why accept a Georgian representative 
in the Russian delegation. 


“We have received good news from Georgia, 
where in certain provinces. the peasants have 
driven out the Bolsheviki, while in other parts 
regular military operations have begun and the 
Georgians have succeeded in taking many pris- 
oners and in capturing three guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition. The Bolsheviki see 
their situation so endangered that they are loudly 
asking for reinforcements from Moscow. 


“The economic life of Georgia has been ab- 
solutely ruined. The Red Army has devoured 
everything, so that Georgia, which did not know 
what famine was, now is starving. The Bolshe- 
viki have stolen everything which could be 
transported, even tramcars. The Bolsheviki forci- 
bly transferred Georgian workmen into Russia, 
substituting for them Russian workmen. They 
also have begun to colonize an entire Georgian 
province with Russian peasants. 

“But all these attempts against our life are 
vain, and we are sure to succeed in the end in 
gaining our liberty and independence, if the 
Allies do not deny us their moral support, to 
which we are entitled. In the Near East there 
will be no peace until the Georgian question, in 
fact the whole Caucasus question, has been 
solved. And the only solution is a federation of 
free peoples of the Caucasus, with neutralization 
of their territory.” 


OBSTACLES TO GRECO-TURKISH 
PEACE 


[Per1opD ENDED May 15, 


HE reaction of Moslem India to the decisions 

of the Near East conference which met at 

Paris in March was indicated by an address 
received in Constantinople on April 4 congratu- 
lating the Sultan in the name of the Moslems of 
India on the modification of the terms of the 
Sévres Treaty. All conditions incompatible with 
the honor of Islam and of the Turkish Nation 
must be rejected, said the memorandum, and the 
authority of the Sultan Caliph over the holy 
places and the sovereignty of the new Moham- 
medan States must be maintained. A statement 
issued by the Indian Central Caliphat Committee, 
and signed by its President, Chotani (published 
in London on April 21), criticised the new allied 
peace terms severely, and made a bitter attack 
upon the Greeks. “If the Greeks must be com- 
pensated for their war sacrifices,” said the state- 
ment, “let the Allies do it at their own expense, 
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and not at the expense of India” (i. e., the Mo- 
hammedans in India). 

Despite the fact that Italy had concluded a 
treaty with the Turkish Government, Djelal Ed- 
din Arif Bey, representative of Mustapha Kemal 
in Italy, was unable to persuade Premier Facta 
to obtain Turkey’s participation in the Genoa 
conference. The Turkish envoy complained of 
this exclusion bitterly on April 16, soon after his 
arrival at Genoa. “I asked the Italian Govern- 
ment twice,” he stated, “to secure Turkey an in- 
vitation to the conference. Turkey is the continu- 
ation of Europe. Its capital, and the fraction of 
Thrace left in its possession are even a part of 
Europe, according to the recent decisions of the 
Paris (Near East) conference. In reply, it was 
pointed out to me that Turkey had not yet signed 
peace (i. e., the new peace terms laid down at 
Paris). Lloyd George, in opening the Genoa con- 
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ference, declared that ‘the first need of Europe 
is peace, a real peace.’ To obtain that real peace, 
Turkey must not be pushed aside. It is the only 
power still in a state of war. According to the 
resolutions of Cannes, ‘a country cannot take 
aggressive action against the rights and _terri- 
tories of another country.’ How can this principle 
be harmonized with the invitation to Greece to 
participate in the conference, when that country, 
which subscribed to this pledge, continues to 
make war on us! Greece should either evacuate 
Turkey or withdraw from the conference.” 

Greece did neither, and the Genoa conference 
went on its way unmoved by the Turkish pro- 
tests, only to founder on the reef of Bolshevist 
demands. Meanwhile the Greek claims to Thrace 
and Smyrna continued to be a stumbling stone 
to a settlement with Turkey. The Constantinople 
Government has accepted the Paris conference’s 
proposals for an armistice between Turkey and’ 
Greece, with a view to an eventual settlement on 
new lines, but had expressed certain desires in 
regard to Thrace. The High Commissioners in 
Constantinople on April 19 transmitted the reply 
of the powers, identical in terms with the reply 
to the Angora Government (see below), with 
the exception of the following provision affecting 
Thrace: 

“ The demilitarization of Thrace constituting an 
essential condition of peace, the Sublime Porte 
need not fear the transport to Thrace of Greek 
contingents from Anatolia after the Greek evacu- 
ation of that territory.” 

The reply of the Sultan’s Government, received 
on April 30, was conciliatory. The Porte agreed 
to accept the allied conditions as a whole, and in 
particular agreed to the demilitarization of 
Thrace. The freedom of the Dardanelles was ac- 
cepted on condition that Constantinople should 
be secure. The Porte, however, urged an imme- 
diate conference to arrange for the evacuation of 
Anatolia by the Greeks. 


This insistence by the Turks on immediate 
evacuation by the Greeks was even more strongly 
voiced by the Angora Government in its replies 
to the allied notes. The Angora answer to the 
armistice proposal was acceptance on condition 
that the strategic line of railway between Eski- 
shehr and Afiun Karahissar be evacuated by the 
Greeks within a fortnight of the signature of the 
terms, and that the whole of Anatolia be evacu- 
ated within four months of signature. Allied 
supervision of the evacuation was consented to 
on the understanding that Turkish troops were 
to enter the evacuated territory within a fort- 
night of the Greek departure. On these condi- 
tions the Angora Government was willing to 
begin pourparlers at a place to be agreed upon. 

The Allies replied on April 15 that they were 
unable to arrange the immediate evacuation of 
Anatolia. “The Greek Government would in 
fact refuse to agree before the beginning of ne- 
gotiations to conditions of this nature,” they 
said, “or if it accepted, it would be practically 
impossible to prevent its transporting its troops 
to Thrace with the purpose of eventually com- 
mencing war there. But, desirous of giving sat- 
isfaction in the largest possible measure to the 
demands of the Angora Government, the allied 
Governments have decided to advance the date 


of evacuation, which may be begun upon the 
acceptance in totality of the peace conditions, 
under reserve of the discussion of particular 
points.” Having dispatched this note, the allied 
powers brought pressure to bear on Greece to 
transmit its formal reply to the allied armistice 
proposals. Meanwhile the Angora Government 
made much of the evacuation of Italian troops 
from the Meander area, as a precedent for its 
demand on Greece, and the Grand National As- 
sembly passed a vote of thanks to the Italian 


. Government. 


The reply of the Kemal Government to the 
allied note was received by the High Commis- 
sioners on April 29. The Turkish note dwelt 
upon the continuation of the alleged Greek 
atrocities, and appealed for immediate evacua- 
tion. It contained an offer to send plenipoten- 
tiaries to the town of Ismid, on the Asia Minor 
coast of the Sea of Marmora, in an effort to 
find a basis of understanding. The note implied 
that the Kemalists wished very important modi- 
fications in the allied proposals. This attitude 
was confirmed by the utterances of the Turkish 
press, which declared that the Turkish desires 
went far beyond evacuation by the Greeks. 

An official communiqué received in Athens on 
April 14 described the resumption of hostilities 
between the Greeks and Turkish Nationalists in 
Asia Minor on a larger scale than hitherto re- 
ported this Spring. An attack by a force of 
1,000 Turks on the Afiun-Karahissar front had 
Leen beaten off with insignificant Greek losses. 
The capture of Sokia and Scala Nova, about 
forty miles south of Smyrna, by Greek forces, was 
confirmed by Turkish official admission on April 
24. A flotilla of Greek destroyers sailed from 
Brusa on the Sea of Marmora under orders 
to enforce a blockade of the Turkish Black 
Sea ports. 

Four American relief workers had been ex- 
pelled from Harput by the Turks, and Major 
Yowell, director of the Harput unit, had filed 
with the American Consul at Aleppo and the 
American High Commissioner at Constantinople 
a full report of the bad treatment which the 
Christians were receiving in Turkey. Statements 
made by British correspondents in Turkey that 
the Greek population would willingly return to 
Turkish rule were indignantly denied by the 
United Greek Feminine Societies of Asia Minor 
in a manifesto published in London on May 10. 

The text of a treaty which had just been 
signed with Soviet Ukrainia was published on 
May 6. It was drawn up four months ago by 
Yussef Kemal Bey, Foreign Minister of the An- 
gora Government, and Michael Fronze, com- 
mander of the Russian armed forces in the 
Ukraine and the Crimea. Mutual recognition of 
sovereignty and annulment of debts, confirma- 
tion of existing boundaries, resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations, commercial and industrial rela- 
tions, and co-operation to secure freedom of pas- 
sage through the Turkish Straits were among its 
salient features. * * * Negotiations with Soviet 
Russia to transfer 25,000 Russian Moslems from 
the famine districts of Russia to the under- 
populated provinces of Eastern Anatolia had been 
begun by the Constantinople Government. En- 
ergetic measures were being taken by American 



















































relief organizations in Europe to evacuate the 
thousands of starving refugees to Jugoslavia, ‘Bul- 
garia and other countries. There were 150,000 
refugees in tne Turkish capital on May 1, of 
whom 45,000 were Armenians, 30,000 Russians, 
5,000 Greeks, 65,000 Turks and the remainder 
of various other nationalities. 

Two noted “Young Turk” leaders—Djemal 
Azmy Bey, former Governor General of Trebizond, 
and Baha Eddin Chakir, a prominent member of 
the Committee of Union and Progress—were as- 
sassinated in Berlin on April 18 as they were 
returning from a Turkish gathering in company 
with the widow of Talaat Pasha, who was mur- 
dered in Berlin last year. The assassins, who 
were Armenians, escaped. The Berlin police ar- 
rested fifteen other Armenians, whom they 
charged with belonging to an Armenian mur- 
der-band financed from America. 


Syrian NATIONALIST DISTURBANCES 


The assassination of Essad Bey, Minister of the 
Interior. of Great Lebanon, about April 12, was 
followed by the arrest of several well-known local 
personages, and by the revelation of an extensive 
secret political society with monarchical aims. 
Native indignation at the arrests expressed itself 
in riotous demonstrations in Damascus, which were 
suppressed by French troops, apparently without 
casualties. The French allege that the secret 
society is of terrorist nature and traceable to 
Feisal’s influence in Mesopotamia. Nationalists, 
the same day, made the visit to Damascus of 
Charles R. Crane, former President of the Amer- 
ican Commission delegated by the Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919 to study Syrian aspirations as an 
aid toward mandate selection, the occasion of an 
enthusiastic farewell demonstration. They aired 
their discontent over the present political and 
economic situation, and demanded independence 
and unity, rejecting the mandate. The French 
authorities dispersed the gathering and arrested 
a number of the Nationalist leaders. Mr. Crane 
shortened his stay in the interest of public order. 
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On April 14 the Nationalists held a meeting of 
protest, demanding the publication of the report 
of the American Commission and the sending of 
an international commission of inquiry for a 
plebiscite. The French forces suppressed the 
demonstration, arrested the leaders and deported 
them to unknown places, also establishing a cen- 
sorship. In the meanwhile other demonstrations 
and riots were quelled at Beirut, Homs, Zor- 
Jarablus and other points. All was reported 
quiet by April 22. 


ResTIvE [RAK 


Representatives of King Feisal of Irak (Meso- 
potamia) presented to the Genoa economic con- 
ference, on May 9, a memorandum claiming in- 
dependence for Syria and Lebanon and protesting 
against the French occupation. The same day, 
in Bagdad, King Feisal refused to sign the terms 
presented to him by the British High Commis- 
sioner, intended to prohibit demonstrations in 
favor of abolishing the British mandate over 
Mesopotamia. Feisal also decreed the organiza- 
tion of a Constitutional Assembly, which is in- 
tended to have tue final say in the management 
of the country’s affairs both at home and abroad. 

Though the British Government officially recog- 
nized Feisal as King last year and agreed that 
only treaty relations should exist between Irak 
and England, the British mandate is retained, 
with the contention that its abolition is con- 
tingent upon the consent of all the allied powers. 
Among other disturbing factors is the High Com- 
missioner’s refusal to replace Indian officials with 
natives. The differences between the King and 
the High Commissioner are regarded as so serious 
that England is expected to send strong military 
reinforcements to control the agitation. There is 
also need of defense against Turkish border raids, 
which have been a constant menace ever since 
the raid of Akhwan in March, when that bandit 
ran off many cattle belonging to Irak tribesmen 


from the fine pastures of the Nasiriyah neigh- 
borhood. 


DELAY ON THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


REAT BRITAIN’S strong desire to obtain 
speedily the formal approval of the 
League of Nations to the British mandate 

for Palestine was stressed by a statement issued 
by Lord Balfour in Geneva on May 10. On the 
following day Mr. Balfour requested the League 
Council at its opening session to place this sub- 
ject on the agenda. He explained that the 
United States had “cordially agreed” to the 
British mandate, making only this condition: that 
should the British ever give up the mandate, 
American rights in Palestine should be the 
same as those accorded her by Turkey before 
the war. (This refers mainly to the so-called 
“capitulary” or ‘‘ extraterritorial” rights con- 
ferred on American nationals by the Treaty of 
1830 with Turkey, also of certain oil rights ac- 
quired in Palestine prior to the World War. 
From Washington official statements, it was in- 


dicated that the Anglo-American agreement would 
embody the right of Americans in Palestine to 
equal opportunities with British or other na- 
tionals for the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of Palestine and in respect to commerce 
and industry.) 

The French, Spanish, Italian and Brazilian 
delegates on the Council asked for delay in 
order to obtain instructions from their respec- 
tive Governments. This was agreed to. Lord 
Balfour’s view was, however, that there was no 
longer any reason for withholding approval to 
the mandate, now that the United States, which 
had held up the original mandate plans, had 
reached agreement with Great Britain in re- 
spect to Palestine. The Zionist leaders at 
Geneva stated their belief that French opposition 
to the British mandate would be withdrawn and 
that the other nations would follow her lead. 
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ARGENTINA 


HE general elections throughout the _re- 
7 public have again given the Presidency of 

the Argentine Federation to the Radical 
Party, whose candiate was Marcelo T. de 
Alvear. Despite the systematic opposition of 
the most powerful section of the press, the party 
in power has insured itself another seven years to 
develop the program of Government laid down 
by President Irigoyen. Both the Conservative 
and Socialist candidates were defeated by a 
great majority. Elections were generally con- 
ducted in a peaceful way. 

The last census gives Buenos Aires 1,700,000 
inhabitants, thus making the Argentinian capital 
the second Latin city in the world, Paris being 
the only one with a larger population. In 1860 
Ruenos Aires had hardly attained a population 
of 100,000, but in the following thirty years its 
inhabitants had increased in geometrical progres- 
sion, reaching 1,000,000 by the end of the cen- 
tury. 

The new Mexican Minister to Argentina, the 
eminent poet Enrique Gonzalez-Martinez, declares 
to the press that the present Government of 
Mexico is neither Jacobin nor Bolshevist. His 
statement stresses the fact that Latin-American 
countries are unknown to one another. and that 
true and solid relations should begin among 
peoples of the same language and blood. 

A number of commercial agents are to be sent 
by the Government to several European coun- 
tries to investigate the meat market and the possi- 
bilities of development in favor of the most im- 
portant Argentinian industry. A workers’ con- 
vention, meeting at Buenos Aires and attended 
by delegations from different cities of the re- 
public, has been discussing plans for the unifica- 
tion of all the labor organizations. 


BRAZIL 


The Government is sponsoring a new organi- 
zation for the permanent defense and_ propa- 
ganda of the staple products of Brazil at home 
and abroad. The organization will take the form 
of a limited company, under official patronage. 
A council will be formed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall preside; the Secretary of 
Agriculture and five members to be appointed 
by the President of the republic will have charge 
of the organization. The Institute for the Per- 
manent Defense of National Products, as_ the 
organization will be called, will have its seat at 
Rio de Janeiro. The coffee and other industries 
will be protected when necessary by means of 
loans raised from the dealers to constitute a fund 
against which the producers can draw while 
holding their crops for a better market. Besides, 
the council intends to increase propaganda abroad 
for Brazilian products, looking at the same time 
to increasing consumption and to prosecution of 
the merchants dealing in cheap imitations of the 
national products. 





Platinum ore has been discovered in the State 
of Parahyba do Norte, at a point not far from 
the automobile road from Campina Grande to 
Patos. A railroad is being planned between the 
mine and the main road. In financial circles it 
is expected that in a short time an effort will 
be made to raise sufficient capital to begin ex- 
ploitation of the platinum mine on a large scale. 

An American engineer, connected with the 
Geological Survey in Washington, has declared 
that the South American Continent holds more 
than a fifth of the estimated deposits of mineral 
oil in the world. More than 13,000,000,000 bar- 
res are lying underground in the South American 
Continent, distributed all over the land and gen- 
erally ignored by the natives, for the American 
companies that have sent experts there have in- 
structed them to keep the results of their investi- 
gations strictly confidential 


COLOMBIA 


With the ratification of the treaty between 
Colombia and the United States, involving $25,- 
000,000 to be paid to Colombia for the losses ex- 
perienced by that country after the secession of 
Panama and the building of the canal, the Colom- 
bian people and Government seem much more 
inclined toward diplomatic intercourse with 
Panama. In the meantime, President Holquin is 
urged by forty members of Congress to appoint 
Dr. Oscar Teran Minister of Colombia in Panama. 

General Pedro Nel Ospina, President-elect of 
Colombia, is visiting the United States, where he 
has been the recipient of many honors, both offi 
cial and private. 

A banker of Bogota, Mr Peters, has received 
authorization from a syndicate of Belgian fi- 
nanciers to take up contracts or the construction 
of several railroad lines, among them the North- 
eastern Railway. 


CHILE 


The Chilean Government has suggested to the 
Program Committee of the Pan American Con- 
ference, which proposes to meet in Santiago de 
Chile, in March, 1923, the reduction of land 
armaments as a subject for discussion at that 
meeting. It is taken for granted that the Ameri- 
can and other Governments will receive the idea 
with hearty approval. In this connection, a sug: 
gestion that Canada be invited to participate in 
the conference at Santiago has been made by one 
of the Governments sitting at the Pan American 
Union Board. In case no objection is offered by 
the United States, Chile will send an invitation 
to Prime Minister King of the Dominion request- 
ing him to appoint a delegate to the Fifth Pan 
American Conference. 


Compania Transatlantica Espanola, the largest 
steamship line plying between Spanish and Latin 
American ports, is to establish a direct service to 
the Pacific coast of South America, connecting 
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Barcelona, Valparaiso and intermediate ports of 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, the West Indies and Spain. 

A new political combination has produced the 
leng-hoped-for truce between the Executive and 
the Senate. The so-called Centre parties, Mod- 
erates, Liberals and Democrats, have assumed con- 
trol of the Government, counting on the friendly 
co-operation of the Radicals and of the Con- 
servatives as well. With the cessation of the coal 
strike, the improvement of the exchange and a 
general advance in the production of the country, 
the situation presents a brighter outlook than 
for many months past. 

The press affords a fair estimate of the 
unanimity of public opinion in favor of a settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica question which is being 
discussed in Washington between the representa- 
tives of Peru and Chile, meeting there at the in- 
vitation of the President of the United States. 
While some newspapers are somewhat diffident 
as to the results of the conference, they all hope 
for a friendly understanding. 


PARAGUAY 


President Eusebio Ayala is to serve out the un- 
expired term for which the late President Gondra 
was appointed. Having until Oct. 29 to pre- 
pare their campaign, the Radical Party and the 
Colorados are looking forward to a_ strenuous 
Presidential contest. The policy of President 
Ayala has been so satisfactory to both parties that 
his continuance in power met with general ap- 
proval. 

Beginning May 1, several ports on the Alto 
Parana have been opened up to the introduction 
oi goods arriving from foreign ports. A reduction 
of 50 per cent. in customs duties is also an- 
nounced. The decree requires the shipper to ex- 
press in the consular papers the name of the 
consignee of his merchandise. 


PERU 


Simultaneously with the negotiations with Chile 
for a settlement of the Tacna-Arica controversy, 
the Governments of Ecuador and Peru are nego- 
tiating a settlement of the boundary question 
between these countries. Unlike the attitude of 
the press on former occasions, public opinion in 
both countries appears this time remarkably 
sober and well disposed toward a solution of the 
century-old litigation. It is understood that 
President Alessandri of Chile has stimulated 
Ecuador's initiative in this matter, in accordance 
with his belief that the settlement of all pending 
difficulties between South American countries, 
besides the Tacna-Arica crisis, should be solved 
also in order to insure the peace and friendship 
of the sister republics. As both Peru and Ecua- 
dor were part of the Bolivar Confederation of 
Great Colombia, together with Bolivia, Colombia 
and Venezuela, the neighboring countries are 
looking with great interest and sympathy to a 
happy conclusion of the present negotiations. 


VENEZUELA 


General Juan Vicente Gomez has been elected 
President of the Republic for the period 
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1922-29 by a general vote of Congress. It is 
understood that the General will take charge of 
the Government at once, after having delegated 
his power in a Provisional President, Dr. Mar- 
quez-Bustillos, for the last seven years. General 
Gomez attained pre-eminence. by stepping into 
the place of Dictator Castro in December, 1908, 
when the ruler of Venezuela went to Europe in 
search of health. After occupying the Presi- 
dency for a year, General Gomez reformed the 
Constitution of the country and became duly 
elected for a full period. In 1915, Dr. Marquez- 
Bustillos was designated Provisional President 
for another year, and General Gomez for the 
seven following years. 

The public debt of the country has been re- 
duced 67,000,000 bolivares as a result of a plan 
of government savings during the last ten years. 
At present the national debt represents 124,859,- 
320 bolivares. 


Mexico 


Chief officials of the five most important oil 
companies doing business in Mexico finally 
settled all controversies with that country after 
e ten-day conference with Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Minister of Finance, leaving Mexice City on May 
3. Arrangements made regarding export taxes 
last September were continued and a basis of 
valuation was agreed- upon for production taxes, 
which are to be paid three times a month. At 
the same time an agreement was reached be- 
tween companies controlling the Cerro-Azul pool, 
from which 80 per cent. of the light oil is taken, 
to conserve production by reducing output. 

A general plan for funding Mexico’s debt and 
National Railway obligations was drawn up in 
Paris by the Bankers’ Committee headed by 
Thomas W. Lamont, which adjourned on April 24 
te meet Secretary de la Huerta in New York. 
President Obregon, on April 30, addressed a 
group of American and European business men, 
promising safety for foreign investments. 

Holland has appointed Baron van Rasbeck, 
formerly Minister to Japan, as Minister to 


Mexico, recognition having been granted last 
Autumn. Felix Diaz, nephew of President Diaz, 


arrived in Washington on April 22, representing 
the anti-Obregon interests, renewing talk of rec- 
ogintion. Apparently, however, there has been 
no change in the attitude of the Washington Ad- 
ministration, which still demands from Mexico 
assurances in writing that she will respect rules 
of international law, commonly held valid by 
civilized nations without exacting a _ written 
promise. Mexico’s agrarian laws, by which she 
is endeavoring to regain possession of lands 
alienated by concessions to foreigners during 
former corrupt Administrations, are now said to 
be the chief obstacle to recognition. 

Nine nations have filed claims against the 
Mexican Government for loss of property by ex- 
propriation under the Federal agrarian laws. 
Spain, with 144, heads the list; Americans have 
filed 19, British 11, French 5, Jananese, Swiss 
and Italians 2 each, and Holland and Cuba 1 
each. Mexico intends hereafter to forbid the sale 
of land to foreigners, according to a proclamation 
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on April 14 by Governor Enriquez of Chihuahua, 
announcing expropriation of the Terrazas estate 
of 10,000 square miles, one of the largest in the 
world, and forbidding the consummation of its 
sale to the McQuatters Corporation of New 
York. [See Current History for April, page 
178.] 

Senator King of Utah on April 21 made a sen- 
sational attack on the Mexican Government, al- 
leging that 40,000 Americans had been illegally 
deprived of property worth more than $500,000,- 
000, and over a thousand Americans had been 
murdered in Mexico, and demanding reparations, 
suggesting a blockade of Mexican ports if they 
are not granted. 

Mexico City’s annual automobile show opened 
on April 16 in the National Theatre. Seven 
countries consumed 59 per cent. of the automobile 
exports of the United States last year, Meixco 
taking the lead with the purchase of 8,232 cars. 
An automobile highway from Juarez to Mexico 
City, following the route of the Mexico Central 
Railway, is projected. 

The Marconi Company has asked Mexico for 
a monopoly of all radio stations and the sole 
right to erect new ones, the concession to be 
for a term of fifty years. 

Piracy, for the first time in a century, is re- 
ported in the Gulf of Mexico along the coasts 
of Tabasco and Campeachy, where several small 
steamships were boarded and robbed of money 
and the more valuable parts of cargoes. A large 
band of robbers attacked the camps of the Mexi- 
can Aguila Oil Company at Potrero and Tan- 
huijo and made off with the payroll of $81,000. 
A plot by General Celso Cepeda to rob a Vera 
Cruz train of 500,000 pesos was frustrated by one 
of his aids, who boarded the train, rode to 
Mexico City and made a report to the War De- 
partment on May 2. Orders were issued to pur- 
sue Cepeda. 

A Mexican flag made by the wife of President 
Obregon, intended to be presented to Independ- 
ence Hali, Philadelphia, at the request of mem- 
bers of the Pan-American Round Table, was re- 
fused acceptance on April 24, under instructions 
from Mayor Moore, but three days later was pre- 
sented to a meeting of women in Independence 
Square and an American flag given in return, to 
be taken back to Mexico. Mayor Moore later 
wrote to Secretary Hughes and Senora Obregon, 
disclaiming any discourtesy and citing a city 
ordinance forbidding the display in Independence 
Hall of any other flag than the American. 


GUATEMALA 


The United States on April 15 recognized 
General J. M. Orellana as President of Guate- 
mala, reversing the rule of the State Depart- 
ment under President Wilson not to recognize 
Governments in Latin America established by 
force. It was the overthrow of Herrera by 
Orellana that led to the breakup of the Central 
American Union. A despatch from San Salvador 
announced on April 29 that the Minister of 
Finance had been authorized to contract a loan 
of $15,000,000 in New York. Francisco Sanchez 
Latour, who was for many years Secretary of 
Legation in Washington, was appointed Minis- 





ter by the President on May 1 and General 
Ubico, Minister of War, was elected First Vice 
President and M. Solares, Minister of Hacienda, 
Second Vice President by the Assembly. 


HonpbuRAS 


Honduras on April 22 took issue with the 
United States over the ownership of the Swan 
Islands and protested against their occupation 
by the United Fruit Company. These two 
islands are in the Caribbean Sea, 140 miles from 
the coast of Honduras. The largest is a mile 
long by half a mile wide. The islands were 
famous in pirate lore and are said to have been 
the outfitting place of Morgan in his piratical 
descents upon the Spanish settlements in Panama. 
Vast treasures are said to have been buried there 
and several expeditions have dug for them in 
vain at various times. 


NICARAGUA 


The arrest of more than 300 members of the 
Nicaraguan Liberal Party because of revolution- 
ary activities was reported to have been ordered 
by President Chamorro, according to a dispatch 
from Mexico City, dated April 24, quoting pri- 
vate advices. 

PANAMA 


President Porras on April 24 acknowledged 
Panama’s debt to the late Major Gen. Gorgas 
for his sanitation work, the occasion being a 
banquet tendered to the President by Dr. Richard 
Strong, Director of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute. Dr. Strong previously made an airplane 
flight of 120 miles into the interior of the 
republic. 

Two British explorers, Mitchell Hedges and 


- Major FitzWilliam, on May 4 returned to 


Panama from a trip into the San Blas and 
Chucunaque River country, being the first white 
men to penetrate that part of the Isthmian 
jungles. They brought back a large collection 
of Indian idols, primitive weapons and pieces of 
cloth woven by natives. These objects are said 
to resemble in many ways those produced by the 
ancient Egyptians. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Colonel B. H. Wells of the Plans Division of 
the War Department on April 18 urged the com- 
pletion of the projected defenses of the Panama 
Canal before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The army, he said, would like more 16- 
inch guns installed and more storage facilities, 
so as to have adequate supplies in the event of 
war. 

Decreasing trade is illustrated by the falling 
off of traffic through the Panama Canal during 
February, when only 229 vessels passed through, 
compared with 338 in February, 1921. 


BERMUDA 


King George has approved the appointment of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Joseph Asser to be Governor of 
Bermuda, succeeding General Sir James Will- 
cocks. The new Governor was Adjutant General 
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of the Egyptian Army when the great war broke 
out. His wife is an American, daughter of James 
Wotherspoon of New York. 


CUBA 


Cuba’s connection with the great war ended 
on May 8 with the publication in the official 
gazette of a proclamation of peace by President 
Zayas, dated May 5. 

Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Cuban Minister to 
the United States, was quoted in a dispatch from 
Havana on April 26 as reporting that “ voluntary 
economic readjustment” must be made or finan: 
cial intervention by the United States would re- 
sult. While the Minister declined to discuss the 
report, which appeared in the Prensa, it was an- 
nounced on May 2 that President Zayas, realiz- 
ing the gravity of the financial situation, had 
decreed a further reduction of $2,000,000 in the 
army budget, making a total decrease of $6,000,- 
000 from last year. 

H. Upmann & Co., a German bank in Havana, 
suspended payments on May 1, with liabilities of 
$9,111,000 and assets of $12,110,000, including 
the Norman Oil Company of Mexico, in which 
Upmann’s interests were said to total $2,400,000. 
The failure was attributed to speculation in Ger- 
man marks and Mexican oil. The difficulty of 
resuming lies in the attitude of American creditors. 

Beet sugar interests appear to have the making 
of part of the United States tariff bill and not 
Congress, according to Cuban reports, which state 
that C. C. Hamlin of Denver, representing those 
interests, made a proposal to Cuba to limit this 
year’s sugar crop to 2,500,000 tons in exchange for 
a $1.40 tariff, as against $2 for other countries. 
Eastern men had opposed it, but Western growers, 
making up two-thirds of the organization, 
carried it. When Mr. Hamlin submitted the 
proposal, the Havana correspondent of The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger says, he asked that 
the proposal to limit the crop come from Cuba, 
as it would appear in a better light before the 
American public. President Zayas called a meet- 
ing of planters, Senators and Congressmen, who 
declined the proposal, as cutting contracts had 
already been made and the work started. 

Following the rejection, accidental fires broke 
out in the cane sugar districts, and more than 
a million tons of cane were burned in the first 
quarter of 1922, or more than three times the 
average total amount for a whole year. A forest 
fire late in April swept through forty miles of 
the Organos Mountain range in Pinar del Rio, 
destroying vast forests of the most valuable 
timber on the island. 

General Emilio Nunez, former Vice President 
and a famous figure in the revolutionary history 
of Cuba, died on May 5, at the age of 67. 


Haiti 


Robert Lansing, former Secretary of State, 
came to the defense of President Wilson’s policy 
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in Haiti in a letter, dated may 4, to. the Senate 
committee investigating the subject. He says 
that Germany in 1913 and 1914 was seeking 
to get a foothold in Haiti and a coaling station 
at Mole St. Nicholas. On account of the dis- 
orders at the time of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Sam, the United States took control of 
Port au Prince. Germany protested, but finally on 
Sept. 16, 1915, signed a treaty vesting control 
of the customs in the United States. Mr. Lan- 
sing says it has been the established belief 
of most Americans in Haiti that the majority 
of revolutions have been financed by Germans. 

The National Popular Government League 
criticised both the Wilson and Harding Adminis- 
trations for their Haitian policy, the latter hav- 
ing perpetuated it after the war, although dur- 
ing the campaign Mr. Harding denounced it. 
The League and the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of New York, on April 27, filed with the 
State Department strong protests against Haitian 
control and demanded withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from the island. The League address 
goes into details of the alleged torture of na- 
tives with red-hot machetes and electric wires, 
recites other atrocities and denounces the at- 
tempt to force a loan from American bankers 
upon the Haitians against their will, declaring 
is to be the chief purpose of General Russell’s , 
mission as High Commissioner in Haiti. 

A delegation from the two organizations called 
on Secretary Hughes the next day personally 
to enforce their pleas, and were told by him 
that he regarded their statements as “most in- 
adequate and one-sided” and made it plain that 
he considered their statements to be prejudiced 
and incomplete, but added the Government was 
desirous that “ military occupation shall end just 
as soon as it can properly end” and that an 
effective co-ordination of administration be 
secured. 


Santo DomINco 


Announcement was made on April 15 that 
United States marines are not to be withdrawn 
from Santo Domingo until July 1, 1924. Rear 
Admiral Robinson stated that the withdrawal 
depends altogether on the attitude of the 
Dominican people themselves. An external Joan 
of $10,000,000 would be arranged for refund- 
ing of current debts and providing for further 
public works. A Dominican Government, he said, 
must enter into conventions with the United 
States for the repayment of loans. 

Political unrest, combined with business de- 
pression, has reduced the Treasury so that it 
cannot meet the Governent payroll, and Admiral 
Robinson has decreed that officials and employes 
can draw only half pay, the balance to be 
credited to the account of each one payable in 
two, four or six months. The order does not in- 
clude the American marines, who are paid by the 
United States. 





AMERICA’S REFUSAL TO JOIN 
IN A NEW CONFERENCE 


HE reply sent by Secretary Hughes on May 
- 15 to the invitation of the allied powers to 

take part in the proposed conference on 
Russian affairs at The Hague showed that. the 
American attitude to the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment had undergone no change. The American 
Government in this reply stands firmly on its re- 
fusal to have dealings with Russia until the Mos- 
cow régime acknowledges the principles which 
the United States has laid down as fundamental 
to the resumption of Russo-American relations. 
These principles had been clearly stated by Sec- 
retary Hughes in his notes of March, 1921, and 
March, 1922, and were repeated and confirmed 
in more general terms by Secretary Hoover in 
his speech before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington on May 16. The 
text of Mr. Hughes’s reply to the invitation of 
the allied powers was as follows: 


“This Government has carefully considered 
the invitation extended to it by the President of 
the Genoa conference, under the conditions set 
forth in the agreement ofthe inviting powers, 
te join the proposed commission to meet at The 
Hague on June 15. This Government is most 
desirous to aid in every practicable way the 
consideration of the economic exigencies in 
Russia and wishes again to express the deep 
friendship felt by the people of the United States 
for the people of Russia and their keen interest 
in all proceedings looking to the recovery of 
their economic life and the return of the pros- 
perity to which their capacities and resources 
entitle them. 

“The American people have given the most 
tangible evidence of their unselfish interest in 
the economic recuperation of Russia, and _ this 
Government would be most reluctant to abstain 
from any opportunity of helpfulness. 

“ This Government, however, is unable to con- 
clude that it can helpfully participate in the 
meeting at The Hague, as this would appear 
to be a continuance under a’ different nomencla- 
ture of the Genoa conference, and destined to 
encounter the same difficulties if the attitude dis- 
closed in the Russian memorandum of May 11 
remains unchanged. 

“The inescapable and ultimate®question would 
appear to be the restoration of productivity in 
Russia, the essential conditions of which are 
still to be secured and must in the nature of 
things be provided within Russia herself. 

“ While this Government has believed that these 
conditions are reasonably clear, it has always been 
ready to join with the Governments extending 
the present invitation in arranging for an_in- 
quiry by experts into the economic sjtuation in 
Russia and the necessary remedies. Such an in- 
quiry would appropriately deal with the eco- 


nomic prerequisites of that restoration of produc- ° 


tion in Russia, without which there would ap- 
pear to be lacking any sound basis for credits. 


“Tt should be added that this Governmers 
most willing to give serious attention to} 
proposals issuing from the Genoa conferencé 
any later conference, but it regards the pre 
suggestions, in apparent response to the Russ 
memorandum of May 11, as lacking, in view 
the terms of that memorandum, in the defin 
ness which would make possible the concurrei 
& this Government in the proposed plan.’ 


Secretary Hoover’s address before the Uni 
States Chamber of Commerce on May 16 3 
a frank statement of the American polish in 
respect to the relations of the United States to 
Europe. Mr. Hoover ci five steps which he 
said were fundamental to fhe recovery of Europe, 
among them the reduction of armaments, the 
balancing of budgets, and the fixing of Germin 
reparations. The great debate at Genoa, said 
Mr. Hoover, has again served to confirm these 
principles and measures. These include: 

“First—Such political relations between , the 
European States themselves as will produce an 
atmosphere of peace and destroy the atmosphere 
of war. 

“Second—The reduction of armament, , not 
only to lessen Government expenditure, buf te 
give confidence of peace. 

“ Third—The intergovernmental debts, ind 
ing German reparations, to be fixed upon ; 

a definite basis of payment of interest and 
cipal as will create reasonable confidence that 
payments will be met. 


“Fourth—The balancing of budgets mow ” 


through the reduction of expenditure than the i 
crease in taxation, and a cessation of the co 
sequent inflation in currency and short-time bili: 


“Fifth—The ultimate establishment of th 
gold standard with the assistance of either credii 
or gold loans. and, where necessary, the acce} 
ance of diminished gold content to many old uni 
of currency. 


“There are many less important steps, bt 
they become easy and certain when these maje 
issues are accomplished. If these measures cou! 
be accomplished tomorrow, the stream of co 
merce and industry would rush economic rec 
ery at a pace which would amaze the world. 


“* * * The most unlikely thing on 
economic earth is that the United States w 
as a Government, again engage in any ¢ 
ernmental loans, and second, as financial assi 
ance must arise from our private investors, 
order to attract those investors, confidence mu 
be maintained in the prggress toward peace an: 
economic stability in tWat nation. which wishe 
assistance from our people.” 


The Genoa conference decided on May 17 to 
adjourn sine die on the 19th, after a final plenary 
session on that day. The Russian delegation had 
consented to co-operate in the proposed new con- 
ference, which. was to meet at The Hague on 


June 15. 
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